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PREFACE. 



Wex's edition of the Agricola (1852) may be said to constitute 
a new landraark in the philological labors devoted to the elucidar 
tion of this biography. He incorporated what was still of value 
in the work of his numerous predecessors, and added not a little 
of his own to the improvement of the text and to a better under- 
standing of its contents. Since his time the contributions made 
to the criticism and exegesis of the Agricola, and to Tacitus gen- 
erally, have been very considerable, both in quality and quantity; 
but while the historical, ethnological, and syntactical material 
thus accumulated is satisfactorily exhaustive, the strictly rhetorical 
features of the Agricola, conspicuous though they are, have hitherto 
been persistently and inexplicably overlooked or ignored. And 
yet it must be evident that a student can at best acquire but a 
very superficial appreciation of the consummate artistic merits of 
this treatise if he remain in ignorauce of the vital elements that 
make the Agricola the immortal masterpiece that it is. 

I have, therefore, been at pains to illustrate and analyze, albeit 
under the restrictions necessarily imposed upon a coUege edition, 
all noteworthy rhetorical features in the style and structure of the 
Agricola, the synopsis in the Introduction being, for the reason 
given above, intentionally more fuU than might otherwise appear 
warranted in an edition of this nature. The discovery that Taci- 
tus, in writing the Agricola, closely foUowed time-honored rhetori- 
cal canons for biographical composition was as great a surprise to 
me, who had once denied this on the basis of an examination of 
extant classical biographies, as it will doubtless be to others. I 
hope, however, that the necessarily brief review of the evidence 
given in the Introduction will suffice to carry conviction. 

In the Notes I have endeavored to face every real difficulty and 
to omit no comment, wherever such would be welcome to the 
young student, and I trust that no wholly irrelevant matter has 

• • • 
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iv PREFACE. 

been allowed to intrude. In not burdening the commentary with 
scrupulous acknowledgment for every real obligation incurred, 
imperative as this would be in an edition intended for scholars, I 
have ventured to foUow a well-recognized precedent. Nor have 
I, f or reasous of brevity, called attention, except in a few instances, 
to the existence of other interpretations than those, whether new 
or old, which I deemed sufficiently convincing to warrant accept- 
ance. Under these circumstances I gladly take this opportunity 
of saying that, of all the editions accessible to me, I have found 
those of Wex, Peter, Andresen, and Furneaux especially helpful 
and suggestive ; and I only regret that, having profited so much 
by their labors, I should have been compelled to dissent from 
their views so frequently, though I hope never without valid 
reasons. That I have again made every possible use of the ad- 
mirable Lexicon Taciteum, unfortunately not yet finished, will be 
evident from my Notes. 

The text has been subjected to a thorough revision, and may 
claim to represent an independent recension. It differs from that 
of Halm* in nearly sixty instances, the justification of these devia- 
tions being given, as briefly as possible, in a Critical Appendix. 
It is a matter of great regret that 1 had to be deprived of the 
benefit which the third known Ms. of the Affricola, discovered by 
Dr. R. Wuensch in Toledo, might have proved to be for the con- 
stitution of a better text than is now possible. But the most 
strenuous efforts to secure a copy, photograph, or collation have 
been alike unavailing, owing to the unfortunate attitude of the 
prelate of Toledo, who, though incapable of reading the Ms. 
himself, has absolutely prohibited its inspection, on the gi'ound 
that a Ms. once made known loses all its value. 

In conclusion, I have again the pleasure of acknowledging with 
gratitude the most welcome and valuable aid which my old friends, 
Professor John C. Rolfe of the University of Michigan and Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Bennett of Cornell University, have so ungrudg- 
ingly given to this book in its passage through the press. 



A. GUDEMAN. 



Philadklphia, 
June 1, 1899. 



INTKODUCTION. 
I. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF TACITUS. 

Life. — P. Cornelius Tacitus seems to have been born of 
an equestrian family in northern Italy.^ The date of his 
birth can be only approximately determined from a refer- 
ence in the correspondence of Pliny the Younger, Tacitus's 
intimate and lifelong friend. In a letter addressed to 
Tacitus (Epist VII. 20, 24) we are told that the latter, 
though propemodum aequcdis, had already achieved a great 
oratorical reputation, while he himself was still adulescen- 
tulus. The allusion is quite vague, but as Pliny was born 
in 62 A.D., having reached his eighteenth year at the time 
of the destruction of Pompeji in 79 a.d., Tacitus cannot 
well have been born earlier than 54/55 a.d., a date which 
agrees with what little other biographical information we 
possess of him. He seems to have received his education 
in Eome, for it is all but certain that he was, like Pliny, a 
pupil of Quintilian. At all events, his earliest extant work, 
the Dialogus de oratoribus, published not later than the 
reign of Titus (79-81 a.d.), exhibits many clear traces of 
the influence of that great teacher.^ According to his own 
statement, he served his forensic apprenticeship under two 

1 It is a most curious fact that not a single great writer in Latin 
literature was a native Roman. 

2 See my Introd. to the DiaL, pp. xiii. f. 

V 



VI INTRODUCTION. I. 

of the most illustrious advocates of the time, M. Aper and 
Julius Secundus, whom he has immortalized in the treatise 
referred to, being then about twenty years of age. 

In 77 A.D., the already renowned orator was betrothed to 
the daughter of Agricola, the marriage^ taking place shortly 
after, on the departure of his f ather-in-law for Britain. 

About the same time began his ofl&cial career. The pas- 
sage in which Tacitus refers to this is tantalizingly brief 
and indefinite,* but it is probable that he first held the office 
of a trihunus mUitum, serving also as one of the viginti 
viri, a lower magistracy, given to men possessing the census 
senatoriuSy and usually the direct stepping-stone to the 
quaestorship. To this office he seems to have been ap- 
pointed by Titus, about 80 a.d., the legal age being twenty- 
five. The dates of his tribuneship or aedileship are 
unknown, but in 88 a.d. he was present as praetor and 
quindecimvir sacris faciundis at the ludi saeculares,^ In 
the following year Tacitus was absent from Rome, very 
probably in the capacity of propraetor of some minor 
province, possibly Belgium.* He did not return till after 
the death of Agricola, in 93 a.d.* The strained relations 
between Domitian and Agricola doubtless retarded Tacitus's 
further promotion, and he did not reach the consulship till 
97 A.D., under Nerva. In 100 a.d. Tacitus and Pliny were 
associated in the impeachment of Marius Priscus, the pro- 
consul of Africa. Some dozen or more years later he was 

1 Agr. 9, 28 f . 

2 Hist, I. 1, dignitatem nostram, a Vespasiano (69-79) incohatam, 
a Tito (79-81) auctam^ a Domitiano (81-96) longius provectam non 
abnuerim. 

« See Ann, XI. 11. 

* Plin. N. H. VII. 16, 17, 76, speaks of Comeli Taciti equitis Bomani 
Belgicae Galliae rationes procurantis. This may well have been the 
historian*s father. 

6 Ch. 45, 4. 
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proconsul of Asia, as we learn from an inscription.^ The 
date of his death is altogether unknown, but it cannot have 
been earlier than 116 a.d., as may be inferred from an allu- 
sion to the conquests of Trajan.^ 

Writings. — If we except the youthful but brilliant Dia- 
logus and numerous speeches which the distinguished orator 
doubtless published from time to time, according to the 
prevailing custom, Tacitus's illustrious career as a writer 
begins with the Agricolay which appeared shortly after the 
death of Nerva (Jan. 27, 98 a.d.), although the entire work, 
with the exception of the prooemium (1-3) and one passage 
at the close,^ may well have been composed immediately 
after the death of Domitian. 

In the same year there followed the Germania, the date 
being fixed by ch. 37, 5 ff. of that work. 

The Historiea, announced as in contemplation in the Agri- 
cola (ch. 3, 28-30), appeared between 105-109. They com- 
prised the story of the reigns of Galba, Othop Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus, and Doraitian, but only the first four 
books and a fragment of the fifth, dealing with the year 
69-70, have survived. 

The Annals began with the death of Augustus^ and con- 
cluded with the assassination of Nero in 68 a.d. Only 
bks. I.-IV., portions of V. and VI., and bks. XI.-XVI, are 
preserved, the entire narrative of the reign of Caligula, 
the beginning of that of Claudius, and the end of Nero's 
being lost. 

^ See below. 

2 Ann. II. 61 ; IV. 4. 

^ Ch. 44, 4-11 has all the appearance of aa afterthought, it being in 
the nature of a vaticiniUm post eventum, and ch. 46, 12, non vidity 
etc., it seems, would very appropriately have foUowed immediately 
after potest . . . effugisse. The absence of the epithet divus in 
ch. 3, 13 need not imply that Nerva was still living when these words 
were penned. See note ad loc. 
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His design of writing the history of Augustus^ and of 
Nerva and Trajan^ seems to have been frustrated by his 
death; at least no such works existed in the time of St. 
Jerome (fourth century). 

11. 

THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE A6RIC0LA.S 

The opening chapter of the introduction deals exclusively 
with the biographical and autobiographical treatises of 
former times, the Agricola being expressly designated as a 
vita defuncti hominis at its close. Two other instances of 
biography are added at the beginning of the second chapter, 
and in the epilogue the biographical character of his work 
is again emphasized by the author.* But in spite of these 
explicit statements, modern scholars have persistently re- 
fused to accept Tacitus's own classification of this work, 
on the ground that the treatise flagrantly violates certain 
alleged canons of biographical composition, which must, of 
course, either have been unknown to Tacitus or deliberately 
ignored by him. But when the problem arose of assigning 
to it a more suitabie designation, a great diversity of opinion 
was revealed, partly due to an habitual confusion with the 
question as to the purpose of the treatise. Eliminating 
this for the present from the discussion as irrelevant, we 
find that the principal objections against the assumption 
that the Agricola is a biography resolve themselves into tvoo, 

1 Ann. III. 24. 

2 Hist. I. 1. 

B See the more detailed discussion of the questions at issue in 
Proceed. Amer. Philol. Assoc^ vol. XXVIII. (1897), pp. xlviii. ff., 
where also a full bibliography of the controversy will be found. 
Portions of this paper have been utilized in the above. 

^ Ch. 46, 30, Agricola posteritati narratus et traditus. 
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It is asserted that the work contains too much historical 
matter for a biography and too many biographical features 
for a history. In the second place, the detailed account of 
the ethnology and geography of Britain, and the elaborate 
speeches put into the mouth of the Caledonian chieftain 
and of the Roman general on the eve of the decisive battle, 
are pronounced to be wholly out of place in a genuine 
biography. One scholar even went so far as to maintain 
that all these alleged irrelevant portions, to which he added 
the twenty-eighth chapter, commemorating the adventure 
of the Usipi, were not originally designed to form an in- 
tegral part of this treatise, but represented certain prelimi- 
nary studies of the author, the results of which were to 
be incorporated into his Histones, in the narrative of the 
British campaigns under Domitian. Apart from other con- 
siderations to be mentioned presently, this hypothesis 
makes it extremely difficult to understand why the last 
book of that work was not published till 109, if Tacitus 
had as early as 97 already begun the collection of his ma- 
terial for the reign of Domitian. As a matter of fact, we 
happen to know that as late as-106 he was still searching 
for information in connection with an event to be related 
under the year 79 a.d.^ 

But these objections are unwarranted, for not only do the 
alleged sections so confidently pronounced irrelevant sub- 
serve a definite and legitimate purpose, but — what has 
hitherto been overlooked — it can be shown that Tacitus 
has carefuUy conformed to the rules of rhetoric laid down 
for biographical composition.^ 

1 Cp-. Plin. Epist. VI. 16, 1, petis ut tibi avunculi mei exitum scriham, 
quo verius tradere posteris possis. 

2 They are found scattered in the treatises of Hermogenes, 
Aphthonius, Theon, Doxopater, but especially of Menander's irepl 
iTTideiKTucQp, coUected in the Bhetores Graeci of Walz and of Spengel. 
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Biography, according to all our ancient authorities, be- 
longs to the epideictic branch of literary composition, in 
particular tlie encomium, and its rules are illustrated, as 
was natural, in connection with. the biography of a king, 
the so-called fiaa-LkiKo^ Xdyos,^ the rhetoricians usually citing 
as typical models the Still extant Agesilaus of Xenophon and 
the Euagoras of Isocrates.^ That the Agricola partakes of 
the character of an encomium, a merely cursory perusal could 
have confirmed, even if Tacitus had not expressly told us so 
himself.^ In fact, the line of demarcation between a his- 
torical narrative and an encomium was a very slight one.* 

The constituent parts of a regularly constructed encomium 
are the f oUowing : '^ 1. TrpooCfjnov. 2. ycVco-t^, ^wrts, avaTpo<f>ri, 

These precepts present a stereotyped saineness, being often reproduced 
verbatim from earlier handbooks, and they are, one and all, ulti- 
mately derived from treatises reaching back of our era. The Romaus 
developed no rhetorical systems of their own, but began in the days 
of Cicero and thereafter with ever-increasing assiduity to copy and 
follow the rhetorical canons of the Greeks. For a brief account of 
the above rhetoricians and others, see Christ, Griechische Literatur- 
geschichte ^, pp. 752 ff. 

^ That its essential features are common to biographical writing in 
general might have been taken for granted, even if Menander {BheU 
Graec. III. 369, 25 Sp. IX. 215 f. W.) had not expressly confirmed it : 
od 7dp fStov Tovro fjiAvov tqv ^acCK^ia^ t6 iyKdfiiov, dXXd Koivbv irpbi 
irdpTas Toi>$ olKOVPTas t^v 7r6\iv, 

2 E.g. Rhet. Graec. I. 164; IX. 420. 437-465 (a dozen times); II. 
15. 446 f . 480 ; III. 551 ; IV. 52 ; VII. 906 ; IX. 220. 289 Wz. On the 
parallelisms to them in the Agricola, see below. 

8 Ch. 3, 31, hic interim liber honori Agricolae . . . destinatus. 

* E.g. Doxopater in Bh. Gr. II. 413 Wz.: oHSkv diolaei ^tX^s laTopias 
t6 iyKdfuov, and esp. Amm. Marcell. XVI. 1, 3, quidquid autem narra- 
bitur quod non falsitas arguta concinnat sed fides integra documentis 
evidentibus fulta ad laudativam paene materiam pertinebit. 

6 Cp. Hermogenes, I. 38 ff. W.; Menander, IX. 219 (= III. 371 Sp.); 
237 f. (= 381 f.); 242 (= 385); 281 (=413); 292 (= 420), Alexander, 
333 W.; Aphthonius, I. 87 W.; Schol. in Aphthon. II. 616 W. 
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3. iTnTrfSevfmTa. 4. irpaifJf-^» 5. avYKpunS' 6. €7rt'Xoyos. Their 
order is definitely fixed only for the first, the second, and 
the last; in the arrangement of the others certain preferences 
are expressed, but otherwise considerable latitude is allowed. 
No rhetorically trained writer seems to have ventured to 
emaucipate himself from this traditional norm, except in 
minor details ; but in the handling of the subject matter, 
an author was less hampered, his treatment being natu- 
rally conditioned by countless considerations inherent in 
the theme itself, in the circuilistances under which he 
wrote, and in the purpose he had in view. 

Now a comparison between these rhetorical precepts and 
illustrations and the Agricola reveals the fact that Tacitus, 
as far as possible, foUowed similar models. 

1. Prooemium (ch. 1-3). As already remarked, no rigid 
or precise rules for the introduction to the Paa-iXLKoq Adyos 
or any other of the many encomia are laid down, but instead 
a large number of suggestions is enumerated from which a 
choice might be made. The prooemium of the Agricola is 
one of exquisite art and originality, for not only does it 
impart considerable information of a strictly introductory 
nature, but, at the same time, it succeeds in giving that 
peculiar perspective in which Tacitus doubtless desired his 
readers to view the story of this hero. 

2. Tivea-Ls, <^ixris, avaTpoffi-q, These subjects are discussed 
in ch. 4 f ., the resemblance to Menahder^s illustrations being 
particularly striking,^ a fact which, of course, does not 
invalidate the trustworthiness of the statements themselves. 
It is, moreover, not the identity of arrangement as such 

iTheOn, L 229 W. (=n. 111 Sp.), fierd. rb irpoolfuov e<W>$ Kcpl 
evycpclas epoOfiev (= cli. 4, 1 fC. vetere et inlustri . . . colonia . . . eques- 
tris nobilitas, etc); Menander, IX. 219 f. (= III. 371), /a€t4 t^v y4v&- 
aiv cpets TL Kal irepl tpiaem (this is given by Tacitus at tlie close, ch. 44, 
22 ff.) . . . €^7j$ ... 17 avarpoipi} (= 4, 8 ff.) . . . bei . . . r^v <p6irw rijs 
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whioh is noteworthy, for the very nature of things would 
prompt the insertion of these topics at the beginning, but 
tather the many parallelisms in details, thus suggesting 
traditional rhetorical models. 

3. 'ETTiTiyScu/jiaTa. They are defined by Menander^ as avev 
ayctfvw r)Orf, and it does not seem accidental that by far the 
larger number of ethical or personal traits of Agricola is 
accumulated in the very next chapters in accordance with 
the rhetorical rules, and that there is, in fact, scarcely one 
of these characteristics which is not paralleled in Hermoge- 
nes, Theon, Menander, and others.^ 

4. Ilpaias. The next topic of the biographical encomium 
is the irpaitL^ or achievements of the hero,^ but in the Agricola 
there follow ch. 10-13, dealing with the ethnology and 
geography of Britain. Thus it might seem that those who 
declared this to be an irrelevant episode could now even 
appeal to the laws of rhetoric as confirmatory of their view, 
but here another passage in Menander happily comes to our 
rescue which fully vindicates the discussion of these very 
subjects under this head,* a passage the more significant, 

^vx^s o.irro\} die^eXdetv (= ch. 4, 18 f. flagrantem animum, etc.) ev <J 
epeis T^p <l>i\ofxd6€tap . . . rifp jrepl rd /xadi^ixaTa (nrovd^v . . . Kap pJtv €P 
\6yois 7f Kal </H\o<ro<f>l^ . . . toOto ciraipi^rcis (= ch. 4, 18. 15. 18). 

1 Menander, IX. 220 W. (III. 372 Sp.). 

2 Hermogenes, I. 38 (II. 12) =Doxopater, II. 429, ort SIkouos ( = ch. 
9, 11) 6ti a(i>4>p<ap (= ch. 4, 21) . . . iirl toj^tois ix twp iiriTrideviJjiTiap, 
otop irotop Iirerij5eu<r6 /3£ov, 0(X6<ro0oi' (= ch. 4, 16) . . . ^ <rTpaTi<tiTiK6p 
(=ch. 6) ; Theon, I. 228 (II. 110) ; Menander, IX. 220 (=111. 372) 
rA ^TtriydetJ/Mtro "ijdovs ip4><KrLP irepi^x^* ^^^^ ^rt BiKavos iyipero rj cd^ppwp 
ip rj pedTrrri (= ch. 4, 21) ; IX. 226 (III. 374), aMs ^p 6 «tararr6/u€Wf 
(= ch. 19, 30), ajVr^s 6 <rTpaTriyQp (= ch. 18, 1), <r{fp^ov\os (= ch. 18, 7); 
IX. 285 (III. 416) =ch. 9, 17, a<t)<t>po<r^pri and BtKauxrivr] heing repeatedly 
emphasized as essential characteristics of the subject of an encomium. 

» Menander, IX. 220 (III. 372), dKoXou^et toLpvp toTs imTri5&&fm<n 
\oiirbp 6 Tcpl Tup rrpd^tap X67o$. 

* IX. 223 (III. 373), diayp<i\f/€is di ip rats irpd^€<ri rais tov iro\iptJOV Kal 
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because it is f ound in the chapter dealing with the ^Sao-tAiicos 
\oyos, or biography. 

But while the sections under notice are thus seen to be 
justified by rhetorical canons, Tacitus may at the same time 
have been led to insert them by still other motives. One 
such reason he seems to give himself,^ still another may 
have been the example of Sallust, his great model at this 
stage of his career as a writer, who inserts a similar account 
of Africa in the Jugurtha^ before proceeding to the Trpafeis 
proper. Finally, this sketch subserves the purpose of 
acquainting the reader with the kind of people with whom 
a Eoman general had to deal and the geographical condi- 
tions with which he had to contend. 

The narrative of the wpafcts themselves (ch. 18-42)? is 
again in perfect conformity with the rhetorical norm, being 
divided into two parts,* Agricola's military exploits (ch. 
18-40, 2) and his life as a private citizen (ch. 40, 3-42),* but 
in this part also modern scholars have found much to cen- 
sure. It is contended in the first place, that the paragraph 
treating of the memorable exploit of the mutinous Usipian 
cohort (ch. 28) is but another irrelevant episode, interrupt- 
ing the continuity of the story. Secondly, the two elab- 



4>^ff€ii Ktd Oi<F€Li x^P^^^t ^^ ^^^ ^^ irdXefMi Kal irora/ic3v S^ Kal XifAivtap Kal 
dpup, etc, and Cic. Orat. 20, 66, cited below. 

1 Ch. 10, 1 fE. 

2 Ch. 17-19, and Livy's description of Tempe, XLV. 6. 

* On ch. 13-18 see below. 

* Menander, Bhet. Crraec. IX. 221 f. (IIL 372), tAs roiat^as rolwv 
diaip^ceis vpd^eis Slx^- ^ts rc rA ;cor' elpifvfjv Koi rA Karb. irdXe/MV. 

* Menander, l.c. Trpod-fiffeu r Aj /card rbv irdX^/Juov, id.v iv raiJrais \aij.wp6s 
6 ivaLvoi/iuvos (palvrirai, and IX. 226 (III. 375), r^os d^iiridels rais /card 
r6v TrbXepjov irpd^cffi fierapi^iry \oiir6v iirl r6v \6yov r6v ir^pl r^s ^lp-^vris, 
This is the arrangement followed in the Agricola, for the rd iv iro\ifi(t, 
formed the most glorious period in his career. The irpd^eis iv elpi/ivy 
preceding them were not as noteworthy as those which he performed 
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orate speeches (cli. 30-32, 33-34) are said to be out of 
place in a biography. 

The Relevancy of ch. 28. — As regards the Jirst of these 
objections, it may be admitted that a modern writer would 
in all probability have relegated the item to a f oot-note, if 
he had thought it worthy of mention at all, but this device 
was unknown to the ancients, who were compelled to insert 
such passages in the body of the text. The episode is, 
however, by no means as irrelevant as it might seem at 
first sight, for it admirably shows of what heterogeneous 
and unruly elements the army of Agricola was composed, 
thus enhancing the merit of a general capable of fusing 
them into an efPective instrument of war, a fact subse- 
quently emphasized by implication, in that the decisive 
battle was won wholly by the Roman auxiliaries, of whom 
the Usipi had constituted a part. Again, if the adventure 
was thought by Tacitus too noteworthy and interesting to 
be oraitted, it could have found no other place without 
destroying the chronological sequence of events, which 
is rigidly adhered to throughout. Finally, the passage 
subserves a dramatic purpose. The author had been mar- 
shaling all his facts to lead up to the d^nouement. With 
the closing words of ch. 27, 3, atque ita inritatis utrimque 
animis discessum, the no less excited reader feels the op- 
pressive calm that precedes the storm, feels that the final 
crisis is at hand, and just as often in the Greek drama a 
soothing choral chant precedes the catastrophe, so Tacitus 
has here introduced the magnum ac memorabile facinus by 
way of diversion, before he proceeds in the next chapter to 
the detailed story of the final struggle, destined to prove so 

after his retirement, and, therefore, Tacitus passed over the former 
briefly, while the latter are dealt with at some length. The same 
method is favored by Menander, IX. 216 (III. 369), rd fi^ ApayKoia 
XvffLTcXet irapaTpix€i.v. 
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disastrous to the British. cause and so glorious a triumph 
for his hero.^ 

The Speeches. — I turn to a consideration of the speeches. 
It is well known that these form a conspicuous and unique 
feature of classical historiography from Thucydides down 
to Ammianus Marcellinus, the last of the great historians 
of antiquity, addresses to soldiers on the eve of a battle 
being by far the most numerous. These speeches, more- 
over, are, without exception, either whoUy or largely ficti- 
tious, for in the majority of instances circumstances naturally 
prevented actual speeches of any length from being deliv- 
ered at all, or, if they were, the historian could have had 
no accurate knowledge of their contents. The author, 
therefore, simply put into the mouth of the speaker the 
sentiments which he deemed fitting to the occasion, his 
imagination being occasionally aided by reports of what 
was actually said.^ But whether fictitious or only partly 
so, the ancient historian invariably cast the speech into his 
own stylistic mould, as we may still demonstrate by a com- 
parison of the speech of Claudius in Tacitus and the actual 
address of the emperor, which happens to be preserved.» 
But while the fiction of actual delivery is maintained 
throughout, no deception was intended or involved, for 
even though historians do not, like Thucydides, take the 
reader into their confidence, the speeches are always intro- 

1 The objection urged against this view by Andresen, that in reality 
a year had elapsed between ch. 28 and ch. 29, does not of course affect 
the reader. Besides, it involves the unreasonable demand of a strict 
observance of the unity of time, which is not insisted upon even by 
Aristotle. 

^ See the famous passage in Thucyd. I. 22. 

• Ann, XI. 24, with Fumeaux's notes, and cp. especially Ann. 
XV. 63, pleraque tradidit quae in vulgus edita eius verbis invertere 
supersedeo, in reference to Seneca^s address before committing sui- 
cide. 
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duced by some stereotyped phrase which precludes an exact 
and genuine reproduction.* 

The ancients resorted to this rhetorical expedient in the 
conviction that by so doing they could more vividly and 
objectively portray the feelings and the motives by which 
the principal characters were actuated, and thus at the 
same time define the issues and reflect the spirit of the 
contending parties.^ 

Now, inasmuch as Tacitus was writing the life, not of a 
poet or scientist or philosopher, but of a general who was 
himself helping to make history, it was inevitable that he 
should deal with Trpo^cts, which were the special province of 
the historian, and thus the rhetorical exigencies of historical 
prose of which speeches constituted an integral part, would 
be sufficient to justify their insertion in this strictly histori- 
cal portion of his biography. If the speeches of Calgacus 
and Agricola are to be condemned as irrelevant in a genuine 
biography, the description of the battle, constituting as it 
did an equally integral feature of historical narrative,' 
should have met with the same condemnation, and yet no 
one has ever made the least objection to it in spite of its 
rhetorical and all but imaginative character.* 

1 See note, ch. 29, 10. 

2 The stereotyped rhetorical character of these military harangues is 
perhaps best shown by the numerous parallelisms in sentiment, often 
expressed in similar phraseology, f ound in the speeches of Thucydides, 
Livy, Curtius, and Sallust, although in the case of the last mentioned 
direct indebtedness of Tacitus is reasonably certain. See below. 

8 Cp. Cic. Orat, 20, Q6, in qua (sc. historia) et narratur ornate et 
regio saepe aut pugna descrihitur, interponuntur etiam contiones et 
hortationes. 

* See notes to ch. 36 fE. and Woelfiain, Bhein. Mus. XXIX. p. 286. 
In general, H. Peter, Die geschichtliche Literat. in der rom. Kaiserzeity 
I. pp. 307-313. Livy and Tacitus are notoriously careless and unreli- 
able iu battle descriptions, but even Thucydides and Folybius, who 
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The Historical Retrospect. — 5. ^vyKpia-Ls. Immediately 
upon the account of the ethnology and geography of Britain 
there foUows in our treatise a fairly detailed retrospect 
concerning the predecessors of Agricola (ch. 13-18), and it, 
too, has been pronounced out of place in a biography. But 
thisobjection is also unwarranted, for here again Tacitus 
strictly conforms to the rules for the /Saa-tXiKo^ Xoyos, the 
historical survey being clearly in the nature of a a-vyKpLo-L^ 
or comparison, which is invariably given as an integral 
part of the biographical encomium.^ And that Tacitus him- 
self regarded these and the preceding chapters as legitimate 
and essential is indicated by ch. 18, 17, hunc Britanniae 
staJtum, has bellorum vices Agricola . . . invenit, with which 
words he introduces the Trpa^cts iv iroXifKa of his hero. 

The o-vyicpto-fcs is preferably made to foUow the Trpd^m and 
is placed immediately before the iTTLkoyos,^ but its position 
was not definitely fixed^ and Tacitus was therefore perfectly 
at liberty to insert it where he chose, without violating 
any rhetorical standards. With that keen eye for efEec- 
tive dramatic grouping which distinguishes him above all 

among ancient historians took the greatest pains in regard to the 
topography and strategic movements of a battle, do not wholly satisfy 
modern standards of accuracy and clearness, f or they, too, occasionally 
succumbed to the temptation of rhetorical erabellishment. 

1 E.g. Hermogenes, Bhet. Graec. I. 42 ff. (II. 14 ff.); Anonymus I. 
133, fjLdXiffTa 8i 6 fUKpdt, irapapdWcov toTs fici^oai ; Theon, I. 231 ff. (II. 
112 ff.); Menander, IX. 229 (III. 376), dvTe^€Td^<au t^v ainov ^airCKelav 
irpbs tAs irpb a^Tov fiaffiXcias. 

2E.g. Menander, Bhet. Graec, IX. 229 (III. 376), ^^cts 5^ M t^v 
TcKeioTdTrfv a&YKpiffLv . . . /tAerd t^v ciyKpLffLv ol iTiXoyoi, 

8 Doxopater, Bhet. Graec. IX. 446 f., Io-t^ov 8i otl oitK iva t6vov ttjs 
avyKplffCias diro8i8opxv, iv vavTl ydp \byov fi^pcL x^P^^ ^X^^ • . . a2 fi^v 
ydp iv iravTl \&y(p KaTeairapfiivaL avyKpiacLS €Ik6t(os eladyovTaL irpbs ^v tl 
tQv irpaypjdTwv yLvop.ivaL\ Priscian, Bhet. Lat. Min. II. 566, 23 K., 
maximam vero occasionem . . suppeditant comparationes quas pones 
in quo loco tempus admoneat. 
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other historians of antiquity, he accordingly gave this 
retrospect before relating Agricola's own achievements. It 
thus enabled the readers to appreciate these at their proper 
value by having it shown at the very outset how all his 
predecessors, though a Cerialis and Frontinus were among 
them, lamentably failed, whereas Agricola, by his tact, his 
energy, his administrative and military genius, won signal 
triumphs in the face of tremendous obstacles. 

6. 'ETTtXoyos. As in the case of the prooemium, the con- 
tents of the epilogue were largely left to the discretion of 
the author, but among the very numerous suggestions given 
by way of illustration in our rhetorical treatises, from 
Aristotle down, the element of the pathetic^ is thought 
peculiarly appropriate at the close. Tacitus, therefore, 
availing himself of this latitude, looked about for a model 
in which the pathetic was a constituent feature. This he 
found in the so-called inxpaiJLvOrfTiKb^ Xoyos,^ or consolatiOy a 
form of literary composition highly popular among the 
ancients. 

The most famous of these was a work of the Academic 
Crantor (about 300 b.c), entitled Uepl ttci/^ovs. It was a 
veritable storehouse of consolatory sentiments and reflec- 
tions, and was accordingly put under heavy contributions by 
later writers of ^ consolations.' ^ The epilogue to the Agricola 
partakes precisely of this character ; but if we wish to do 
justice to it, we must always remember that the ancient 

1 Arist. Bhet» III. 19, 6 d* iv.tXorYOi ffvyKciTai ix reTrdpuy , , , ix Tod 
els Td, ird07j t6p dxpoaTijv KaTacTrjaai, 

2 On its history and development, see Buresch, Leipz. Stud, IX. 
(1886), pp. 1-170, and, for the rules governing its composition, Menan* 
der (irepl TrapafivBriTiKod) Bhet. Graec, IX. 281-287 (III. 413-418) and 
ibid. IX. 288-296 (III. 418-422) dealing irepl iriTatplov, which has many 
points in common with the consolatio as shown in his discussion. 

* E.g. Cicero's Consolatio, Tusc. Disput., Seneca and Plutarch. 
See Buresch, l.c. 
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writer, however fresh his sorrow or pungent his grief, never 
forgot that he was primarily an artist and hence, while col- 
lecting such consolatory commonplaces as seemed called 
for, he, at the same time, spared no effort in presenting 
them in stylistically elaborated form. Now the marvelous 
achievement of Tacitus oonsists in this. Although many of 
the pathetic sentiments in the closing paragraph are mere 
rhetorical ToTrot,^ he has, nevertheless, succeeded in creating 
an indelible impression of genuine sorrow, affection, and 
deep sincerity. 

We, therefore, conclude that the Agricola of Tacitus is 
exactly what its author says it was — a eulogistic biography, 
constructed, as we have seen, on fairly orthodox rhetorical 
lines, more particularly in accord with the detailed rules 
governing the fiaaiXiKbi Xoyos, preserved in Menander's Trepl 
iTTtSciKTiKwv, which, though of a late date, merely reflects 
orthodox, scholastic traditions. But these, in their sub- 
stance, far antedate the time of Tacitus himself. 

III. 

THE PURPOSE OF THB A6RIC0LA. 

WhoUy distinct from the discussion of the structural 
character. of the Agricola, though habitually confounded 
with it, is the controversy which has been raised regarding 
its real purpose. Tacitus, it is true, -has here also expressly 

1 See the examples given in the notes ad loc, and Menander, IX. 283 
(IIL 414), P€\tIu)u icrl rdxO' 'h /ierd^rTocrts tov t^Sc piov (=ch. 41, 45, 
26), dvaWdTTowra irpayfjudTdiv ddiKWP . . . ipeU di fjxrd TavTa 6ti, el fikv 
Kipdos Tb PtoOv, iKavus dxoXAavice Kal Xi^ts a attvoiSas irepl a&rov ( = ch. 
44, 26 ff.) . . . i^ii>vy€ Td /uapd tov /3to0 (=ch. 44, 4 ff.). — IX. 204 
(III. 421), rr poffd^ff tis Tivd t^ irapafw0riTiK$ ffVfi&ov\ijv Kal inrodiiKTiv 
rrpbs T^v yvvatKa . . . Toi>s 5i vatSas j^Xovy Tds tov iraTpbs dpcTds (= ch. 
46). 
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told us that it was a biography of his father-in-law, written 
as a warm tribute of affection, and inspired by the sincere 
conviction that his achievements well merited the plaudits 
of posterity.^ But modern scholars will not have it so.^ 

Some have maintained that it was a political pamphlet 
in the guise of an historical monograph, embodying the 
political platform of a moderate party as opposed to the 
imperialists on the one hand and the radical republicans on 
the other. Unfortunately for this hypothesis, we happen 
to know that no such party organizations ever existed in 
Kome either in the days of Agricola or during any other 
period of the empire. 

Still another theory,^ advocated with singular ingenuity 
and dialectical skill, saw in the Agricola only a colorless 
abstraction, a frantic effort to exculpate a partisan of 
Domitian, in its hero a political time-server, a medium 
ingenium magis extra vitia quam cum virtutibus, Tacitus's 
work is pronounced to be at the same time a cringing 
apologia pro vita sua, primarily addressed to Trajan, with 
a view to ingratiating himself with the new r^gime by 
brazenly vilifying the old. But this captatio benevolentiae, 
we are told, failed of its purpose. The Agricola met with 
a chilling reception at the hands of the public, as may be 
inferred f rom the absolute silence of ancient authors regard- 
ing it, and their all but absolute silence concerning its hero ; 
and thus, snubbed and disappointed at not receiving a pro- 
consular office, Tacitus disappeared from the political arena. 
In order to justify this scathing impeachment, Hoffmann 
does not shrink from manufacturing damaging evidence 
against Tacitus out of the most innocent utterances, accus- 
ing him of intentional suppression of the truth where he is 

1 Ch. 3, 31 f. and 46, 26-^1. 

2 See Proceed. Amer. Fhilol. Assoc. , 1. o. 

8 B, Uoffmann, Zeitschr.f. oestr. Gymn. XXI. (1870), pp. 249-^76. 
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brief ; of exaggeration where he goes into detail. These 
inferences have long since been recognized as unwarranted, 
but it is only recently that Tacitus has been fully vindi- 
cated. The unexpected avenger appeared in the shape of 
the foUowing, apparently insignificant inscription, discov- 
ered in 1890, in a remote corner of Asia Minor^: "Iwvcs 
'Ao-tavot avOvTrdTio KopvrfkLio TaKtVa), to Cornelius Tacitus the 
proconsul. Thus Hoffmann's indictment only remains as 
a warning illustration of the aberrations to which an over- 
subtle ingenuity may lead. 

That the Agricola does contain a political creed or con- 
fession of faith is clear from many passages; indeed, the 
very preface vibrates with indignation at the memory of 
the reign of terror. 'No doubt an unmeasured denunciation 
of Domitian's rule would have been received with favor. 
Instead, Tacitus determined to write the lif e of a man who 
had lived through this hated regime without either becom- 
ing an abettor of Domitian's crimes or his obedient tool, 
but, on the contrary, showed, in Tacitus's fine phrase, posse 
etiam sub malis principibus magnos viros esse, provided they 
practiced moderation and did not call down upon themselves 
by futile opposition the wrath of the emperor.^ That Agric- 
ola's temporizing policy of opportunism and silent acquies- 
cence in the existing order of things was made to subserve 
the hidden purpose of exonerating him (and by implication 
his biographer) in the eyes of those who were now raging 
against all who had belonged to Domitian's official f amily and 
associates, is clearly a gratuitous assumption. On the con- 
trary, the political atmosphere, so to speak, which pervades 
the Agricola is the same which every reader of the Histories 
and Annals breathes, and to remark upon its presence in 

1 At Mylasa in Caria. See now E. Hula and E. Szanto {Sitzungsber. 
der Wiener Acad. 1894, p. 18). 

2 Ch. 42, 23 ff. 
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the earlier work is, therefore, merely tantamount to saying 
tliat Tacitus was its author. There is, consequently, no 
valid reason for not accepting Tacitus's own unequivocal 
statement regarding the purpose of this biography. 



IV. 
TACIXnS'S SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

That the son-in-law of Agricola was in possession of a 
very considerable amount of first-hand authentic informar 
tion concerning Agricola's family, training, and early official 
career goes without saying. And for the events and data 
subsequent to Agricola's departure for Britain, Tacitus 
doubtless also learned innumerable details from the living 
lips of Agricola himself, although he is cited directly as 
a source but three times (chs. 4, 15. 24, 13, and 44, 7). 
Again, many items of information would naturally come to 
his knowledge as being a contemporary ; still others were 
probably transmitted to him by some who were with Agric- 
ola in Britain. Por the narrative of the years 89-93, 
during which the author was absent from Rome, he could 
also rely upon trustworthy oral testimony furnished to him 
on his return. 

In f act, the only items of information which involve the 
assumption of a distinctly Uterary source are contained in 
the survey of the earlier predecessors of Agricola and their 
military campaigns. What this was cannot be determined. 
Perhaps Fabius Rusticus was one of them, but that detailed 
narratives were at his disposal is shown by the fuU account 
given of some of these events, such as the uprising under 
Boudicca (ch. 15 f.), in his Annals. 

The description of the battle at Mt. Graupius, barring a 
certain historical background, and particularly the speeches 
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were, as we have seen, largely, if not wholly, works of the 
creative imagination. 

To wliat extent, finally, books, if any, were consulted for 
the account of the ethnology and geography ^ of Britain, it is 
impossible to determine. Tacitus himself was certainly 
acquainted with the most important works dealing with 
these topics, for he singles out lAvy and Fabius Busticus 
as the most famous out of many accessible to him,* assur- 
ing us that their information was scanty and unreliable, he 
being in possession of more authentic details. Caesar, 
whom Tacitus styles summus auctorum in the Germania 
(ch. 28, 5), seems not to have been consulted, or rather he 
was intentionally ignored, for he cannot be included among 
those who nondum comperta doquentia percoluere (ch. 10, 4), 
a statement in no sense applicable to the short paragraphs 
which Caesar has devoted. to the subject.* 

That he made direct use of any Greek sources, such as 
Pytheas of Massilia, Strabo, Diodorus, or even Posidonius, 
whose works on physical geography and ethnology marked 
the highest point which scientific research into these subjects 
reached in antiquity, is extremely doubtful, for Tacitus's 
explanations of the long days and the tides are unscientific ; 
and in holding to the disk-shaped form of the earth, he is 
deplorably behind the knowledge even of his own time. 

^ See the exhaustive treatmexit of this subject in Furneaux^s Introd. 
to the Agricola, pp. 22-34. 

2 Cp. ch. 10, 1 ff. 

« B. G, IV. 33 ; V. 12-14. Caesar seems to imply that the Britons 
had cavairy as well as chariot fighters, whereas Tacitus mentions only 
the latter, whom he calls covintiarii, for which Caesar says essedarii. 
But the contradiction is, perhaps, only apparent, for Tacitus is speak- 
ing of the Caledonians, Caesar of the Britons in Kent, and what was 
true of the latter was not necessarily applicable to tbe f ormer. 
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V. 
STYLE AND RHETORIC. 

Tacitus is not only the greatest historian whom Eome 
produced, but he is also one of the greatest stylistic artists 
in the world's literature. 

Equipped with the most thorough rhetorical training 
which his time afforded (and without such, it must be remem- 
bered, no ancient author, least of all in the post-Augustan 
age, could hope for recognition or an abiding renown), 
Tacitus began his career as a writer with the brilliant 
Didlogus de oratoribus. This exhibits the youthful author 
still completely under the spell of the exuberant diction of 
Cicero, a return to whose style Quintilian, Tacitus's great 
teacher, advocated with lifelong enthusiasm, to offset the 
corrupting influence of Seneca. Nearly twenty years were 
to elapse before Tacitus broke the silence imposed by the 
despotism of Domitian with the publication of the Agricola, 
The great difference which confronts us in the style of the 
two treatises is easily accounted for, but only one of the 
causes ^ calls f or special mention here. The exigencies of 
artistic prose imperatively demanded a distinctly different 
treatment for each species of literary composition, a his- 
tory, an encomium, a speech, or a letter exhibiting a stylis- 
tic type peculiarly distinct. Now, when Tacitus designed 
the Agricola, he conformed to existing rhetorical canons for 
the Paa-tXLKo^ A,oyo5, or biographical eulogy, as we have seen, 
but for its stylistic framework he selected as his model 
the historian Sallust} And certainly Sallusfs 'immortal 
swiftness,' his epigrammatic directness and general sty- 

1 On the others, see Introd. to Dialogus^ pp. xi.-xvii. 

2 Ann. III. 30, he is called rerum Bomanarum florentissimus 
auctor, with which estimate Martial, Tacitus's contemporary, fully 
agrees, Cp. Bk. XIV. 191, Primus Bomana Crispus in historia. 
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listic originaJity, may well have exerted a powerful attrac- 
tion npon a mind snch as Tacitus's. But, at the same time, 
he seems to have been captivated by the nobility of Ver- 
gilian diction. In the Histories and Anrials he to some 
extent emancipated himself from the style of Sallust, but 
the influence of the great poet never waned, remaining con- 
spicuously in evidence in all his works. 

In the Agncola these two streams still blend in happy 
harraony, producing a style as f ar removed from the ^ milky 
richness ' of the Dialogus as it is f rom the succinctness of 
expression in the Histories, or the still greater conciseness 
of the AnnaJs. But a man of such literary gifts as Tacitus 
is never a mere imitator, and hence we find that certain 
features characteristic of his mature and developed style 
already appear in the Agricola, his earliest treatise of an 
historical character. The most noteworthy of these are a 
straining f or the utmost brevity, which occasionally resulted 
in obscurity, and a deliberate avoidance of the commonplace, 
the trite, or formulaic, which led him to coin new expres- 
sions, or to give a novel turn to old ones. 

The f oUowing survey aims to give in a conveniently tabu- 
lated form a coUection of the most interesting stylistic and 
rhetorical features met with in this treatise.^ 

I. COLLOCATIO VERBORUM. 

1. Transposition of cognomen : 

2, 17, Aruleno Rustico, Paetus Thrasea ; 46, 15 f., Carus Mettius, 
Massa Baebius. 

2. Predicate in attrihutive position : 

10, 22, rariores; 18, 9, nota, proprius ; 21, 1, frequens ; 22, 14, in- 
trepida ; 26, 30, aperto ; 32, 20, aegra ; 39, 15, imperatoriam ; 43, 17, 
caeca et conrupta ; 44, 3 f., incolumi, florente, salvis. 

1 Further comment, whenever called for, as well as a discussion of 
the syntactical peciiliarities, will be found in the commentary. 
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3. Predicate precedes by way of emphasis, thus often 
obviating an asseverative particle like profecto, vero, quidem, 
etc: 

4, 10, arcebat ; 6, 15, vixeruntque ; 6, 22, auctus ; 8, 22, praeerat ; 
8, 23, temperavit ; 8, 27, habuerunt ; 9, 6, credunt plerique ; 12, 8, 
gignit; 16, 20, missus; 16, 25, didicere; 22, 0, adnotabant periti; 
33, 25, excepere; 88, 21, satisque constabat. So always except ch. 
13, 24 and MsL III. 29 ; 38, 29, datae ; 39, 6, inerat ; 40, 2, tra- 
diderat ; 40, 26, credidere plerique ; 41, 18, insecuta ; 41, 25, posceba- 
tur ; 42, 4, aderat ; 42, 6, accessere ; 43, 4, augebat ; 44, 20, natus ; 
45, 12, non vidit; 45, 2, excepissemus. In asyndetic collocations: 
5, 3 f.; 15, 26 f.; 18,-25 f.; 31, 23 f.; 32, 16 ff.; 34, 5; 44, 3 f.; with 
chiasmus in the last member, 5, 29 ff.; 32, 10 ff.; 38, 17. Exception : 
2, 5, dedimus profecto. Generally in ablative ahsolute constructions, 
e.g. 9, 24, comitante ; 11, 17, amissa ; 18, 2, caesaque ; 18, 8, deposi- 
tis ; 18, 13, petita ; 28, 6, occiso ; 29, 25, praemissa ; 35, 9, adloquente ; 
37, 28, oblatis ; 38, 28, acceptis. Ezceptions : 14, 9 ; 26, 20 ; 38, 2 ; 
39, 10 ; 43, 11 ; 44, 2. 

4. A word hehnging to two other words is generaUy placed 
between them : 

1, 4, aliqua ; 8, 24, suam ; 48, 8, iUud ; 7, 12, Domitiano ; 22, 15, 
hostibus ; 32, 1, res ; 32, 13, f ulgor ; 82, 20, municipia ; 33, 8, Britan- 
nia; 28, 10, duobus; 3, 32, erit; 43, 8, est; 11, 11, deprehendas; 
18, 28, vocabat ; 17, 11, amplexus ; 20, 21, circumdatae ; 42, 6, deerat ; 
44, 25, crederes; 6, 28 ; 7, 20 ; 24, 1 ; 85, 21 ; 42, 11, simul ; 11, 17, 
pariter ; 15, 26, plerumque ; 7, 21, bonos ; 18, 20, posteris. 

5. The adjective follows its noun : 

2, 2 ; 8, 18, humani (ae); 7, 17 f., consularibus, praetorius ; but 10, 
16 ; 15, 4 ; 24, 16 ; 35, 15, Bomanus precedes. Thia proper adjective is 
very rarely postpositive in Tacitus, except with res, which habitually 
precedes its attributive. In 19, 27, puhlicae rei was necessary, because 
res publica has a speciiic meaning; 83, 1, secundae res, because of 
adversae following. See above (4). In 3, 16, Securitas Publica is a 
fixed phrase, like res publica. The few other exceptions are due to 
stylistic reasons ; 7, 5, classis Othoniana ; 19, 28, studiis privatis 
(very unusual); 27, 1, loca tuta; 29, 2, pugnae prioris; 32, 3, domi- 
nationi alienae ; 36, 30, tres, duas ; 44, 28, opibus nimiis. The ac{}ec- 
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tival pronounsy on the other hand, are usually postpositivef and 
primuSf as in 24, 32, nave prima, frequently so. 

6. Ahlative dbsolutes are very frequently in this work 
f ound at the end of the sentence : 

2, 3. 8; 7, 12; 9, 30; 14, 4. 13; 15,28; 22, 6 ; 23, 31; 30, 16; 
44,2. 

7. Anastrophe is still very rare in the minor writings, the 
Agricola having only one instance : 

26, 18, ultro quin etiam. So always in Tacitus, except Dial. 29, 16 
and Ann, XII. 61. — 4, 16, prima in iuveuta is not a case in point. 

8. Eepetition of preposition, though not uncommon in 
Tacitus, is almost whoUy confined to. adversative clauses : 

6, 4, de ; 5, 10, ex ; 8, 1 ; 32, 29, in ; 8, 2, extra. 

9. Anaphora: 

15, 24, nihil ; 32, 7 f., nullae . . . nulli ; 30, 1, non ; 15, 4 ; 18, 11, 
qui ; 18, 17, hunc . . . has ; 26, 27, hinc ; 32, 20, hic ; 20, 16, ipse ; 
25, 25, sua . . . suos ; 45, 3, noster . . . nostram . . . nobis ; 45, 18, 
nos ; 32, 2 ; 45, 13, tot ; 33, 16, quando ; 46, 10, si ; 46, 26, quidquid ; 
46, 17, id . . . sic ; 19, 30, omnia ; 9, 20, procul ; 25, 23 ; 36, 26; 41, 2, 
simul ; 41, 14, absens ; 31, 14, cotidie ; 40, 5, noctu ; 15, 21, aeque ; 
15, 23, alterius ; 45, 22, cum. 

10. Polysyndeton : 

This stylistic device, much more rarely employed than the asynde- 
ton, draws attention to each single element in the enumeration ; tlie 
asyndeton, on the other hand, gives a cumulative effect, and is espe- 
cially used in vivid narrative or description : 5, 7 f . ; 9, 14 ; 18, 10 ; 
21, 2 ; 30, 15 ; 31, 18. 26 ; 32, 21 ; 37, 31 ; 40, 21 ; 45, 12. l^ ; 46, 16. 

11. Asyndeton: 

a. Enumerative: 3, 23 ff.; 6, 3 ff.; 12, 28 ff.; 15, 27. 30. 2 ; 16, 2 
18, 26; 21, 27; 30, 4; 31, 10 (in symmetrical groups); 32, 16 ff. 18 
34, 6ff.; 36, 16; 37, 27; 38, 17 fl. 23 f.; 40, 10; 43, 29; 44, 3 f. 
46, 1. With chiasmus in the last member to round off the period 
5, 28 ff.; 28, 10 ; 32, 11; 33, 14 (double chiasmus); 36, 6 ff. 
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6. Adversative, usually coraposed of two members, and often sym- 
metrically balanced : 3, 19. 27 ; 10, 10 ; 12, 21. 26. 4 ; 13, 23 (chiastic); 
16, 21. 30; 16, 31 ; 19, 31 ; 20, 15 ; 21, 27 ; 22, 13 ; 25, 1 (chiastic); 
27, 29 ; 30, 18 ; 33, 6. 16 ; 39, 7 ; 41, 30. 

c. In Tacitus an asyndetic group is often foUowed by an et clause 
(more rarely ac or atque), contrary to classic usage. Inall the in- 
stances in the Agricola, the last member thus added is amplified, and 
either adds a new idea or sums up : 9, 13 ; 11, 5 ; 13, 29 ; 17, 6 ; 20, 17 ; 
31, 23 (ac); 36, 6 (chiastic); 37, 28 (atque); 41, 27. 

12. Chidsmus : 

2, 3 ; 5, 1. 6 f. 28 ; 8, 23 f.; 10, 7 ; 12, 12 ; 13, 23 ; 17, 15 ; 19, 6 ; 
20, 15 ; 24, 14 ; 25, 1 ; 28, 10 ; 32, 11 ; 33, 14 ; 36, 6. 27 ; 39, 12 ; 41, 2 ; 
42, 12 1; 43, 1 f . 8 ; 44, 6 ; 45, 25 f.; 46, 12. 

13. Alliteration: 

This device is conspicuous in all archaic poetry, f or the Greek con- 
stitutes only an apparent exception, inasmuch as the Homeric and 
Hesiodic epics, though they represent for us the beginning of Greek 
literature, are themselves the flower of a long development. In Latin, 
Lucretius is the last great poet to employ alliteration to any noticeable 
extent, even Vergil using it but sparingly. In prose, excepting a 
number of formulaic or proverbial expressions, it seems to have been 
intentionally avoided, except in Tacitus, who throughout all his 
writings from the Dialogus down, evinces a peculiar fondness for 
such coUocations, often using them with special effect to emphasize 
an antithesis : 

33, 10, flumina fatigarent, fortissimi ; 42, 22, famam fatumque ; 
46, 20, formamque ac figuram ; 36, 1, mucrones ac manus ; 6, 23, sub- 
sidium simul et solacium ; 16, 31, seditio sine sanguine stetit ; 39, 17, 
secreto suo satiatus ; 34, 29, silvas saltusque ; 1, 4, virtus vicit ; 18, 18, 
victoriam vocabat victos ; 33, 12, vota virtusque ; 27, 2, coetibus ac 
sacrificiis conspiratione civitatum sancirent (double); and especially 
noteworthy: 46, 29, veterum velut — inglorios . . . ignobiles — oblivio 
obruit. In antithesis : 5, 10, ex magna fama quam ex mala ; 8, 1, virtute 
. . . verecundia ; 11, 12, in deposcendis . . . in detrectandis ; 19, 32, 
poena . . . paenitentia ; 22, 23, offendere . . . odisse ; 33, 12, victori- 
bus . . . victis ; 41, 14, accusatus . . . absolutus ; 41, 2, virtutibus 
. . . vitiis; 43, 18, patre . . . principem. 
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14. Libration: 

A symmetrical coUocation of words and clauses was one of the 
three prerequisites of an artistic style.^ It accordingly constitutes 
one of the conspicuous features, particularly of the smaller works of 
Tacitus, in which he had not yet emancipated himself from earlier 
models. The later writings (excepting the speeches), owing to their 
studied conciseness, did not adniit of so careful an equilibrium of 
clauses. While the numerous instances in the Agricola are, to some 
extent, directly due to the antithetical form in which the author is 
fond of casting his thoughts, his design to librate them stylistically is 
made manifest by the frequent accumulation of synonyms and a certain 
fuUness of expression which subserve the pui-pose referred to. In the 
later writings, with the comparatively rarer occurrence of libration, 
these features are also no longer so prominent. The most noteworthy 
instances in this treatise are found in : 2, 19. 3. 6 ; 3, 16. 19 ; 6, 30 ; 
8, 1 ; 9, 20 ; 10, 25 f.; 11, 12 ; 12, 26. 5. 12 ; 13, 15 ; 15, 19 f. 21 f.; 

19, 30 f.; 21, 26 f.; 25, 26 ff.; 26, 20 ; 27, 29 f.; 30, 17 f. 23 f . 1 ; 31, 
10 f. 15 f.; 32, 1. 15 f.; 33, 6 f. 13 ; 34, 25 f.; 38, 16 ff. 23 ; 40, 5 ; 41, 
29 ; 43, 29 ; 44, 24 f. 28. 3 1; 46, 15. 18. 25 ; 46, 15 f. 22. 26 f. 27 f. 29. 

15. Synonyms : 

The accumulation of virtually synonymous expressions is character- 
istic of Latin writers generally. It was primarily due to rhetorical and 
not rarely to rhythmical reasons. In T. examples are particularly 
abundant in the minor writings, the Dialogus and the Agricola contain- 
ing about the same number of instances, while the Gennania, owing 
doubtless to its scientific character, has only about one-half as many : 
1, 3. 4. 7. 16 ; 2, 3 f.; 3, 17. 29 ; 4, 11. 14. 17 f. 18. 19 ; 6, 26 ; 8, 
28; 9, 12; 10, 9. 28 ; 12, 22 f.; 14, 6; 15, 26; 16, 30. 4; 18, 14; 19, 1; 

20, 21 f.; 21, 26 ; 29, 23 f . 7 ; 30, 17. 24. 28 ; 31, 9 f. 12. 25 ; 32, 5. 30 f. 
20 ; 33, 7. 8. 15. 18 f. 23 ; 34, 4 ; 36, 1. 4. 18 ; 40, 2. 4. 9 ; 41, 25. 30 f.; 
42, 25 ; 43, 30 f.; 44, 9 ; 45, 14 ; 46, 14. 20. 29. 30. 

16. Pleoxiastic phrases: 

1, 2 f. temporibus . . . actas ; 3-, 12, primo statim . . . ortu ; 3, 27, 
exactae aetatis terminos ; 5, 23, prima . . . rudimenta ; 7, 6, hostiliter 
populatur ; 8, 26, brevi deinde ; 16, 3, innocens . . . nullis delictis ; 

1 The other two are euphony and rhythm. See especially the famous 
chapters in Cic. Orat. XLI. 140 ff. 
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22, 6, formidine territi; 22, 16, soliti plerumque; 37, 23, pulsos in 
fugam ; and perhaps 28, 8, adactis per yim. 

17. It is a peculiarity of Tacitus to combine two nouns of 
similar meaning, so that the second, very rarely the first, is 
a specific term more closely defining or merely emphasizing 
the other: 

2, 21, comitio ac foro (but see note); 8, 28, labores et discrimina; 
9, 12, conventus ac iudicia ; 12, 2, caelum et sidera ; 13, 20, bella . . . 
arma; 21, 1, habitus nostri . . . toga; 33, 7, fama et rumore; 25, 32; 
33, 18, manus et arma; 30, 17, proelium atque arma; 31, 12, verbera 
ac contumelias ; 32, 13, adspectus et . . . f ulgor ; 39, 8, habitus et 
crines ; 40, 12, viso adspectoque ; 41, 22, limite imperii et ripa ; 45, 14, 
exilia et f ugas. 

18. Akin to this usage is the coUocation of two substan- 
tives by an epexegetic et, rarely ac or atque : 

1, 5, ignorantiam recti et invidiam ; 4, 21, ratio et aetas ; 5, 27, 
Yoluptates et conmeatus; 5, 6, summa rerum et reciperatae pro- 
vinciae gloria ; 6, 28, et silentium ; 16, 13, ira et victoria ; 26, 11, inter 
somnum ac trepidationem ; 29, 4, legationibus et foederibus; 30, 24, 
recessus ipse ^c sinus f amae ; 43, 30, vulgus . . . et hic populus ; 45, 

23, vultus et rubor. 

19. HypaUage: 

4, 9, omnem honestamm artium cultum, used to avoid a double 
attributive. 

20. Prolepsis : 

12, 22, nunc per principes (=nunc principibus per quos); 15, 20, 
e quibus legatus . . . procurator (= legatum . . . procuratorem, e 
quibus ille . . . hic); 39, 5, ut Domitiano moris erat . . . excepit 
(=Domitianusut eimoriserat . . . excepit). 

• 

21. Climax : 

18, 11 ; 30, 15. 26 fP. 3 fE. 
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II. BRACHYLOGY. 



1. Comparatio compendiaria : 

12, 29 ; 21, 30 ; 24, 9. 

2. Ellipsis of substantives : 

4, 4, senatorii ordinis (sc. vir) ; 4, 8, rarae castitatis (sc. mulier) ; 
16, 23, nullis . . . experimentis (vir). So regularly in genitive and 
ablatives of quality; 8, 26 ; 14, 1 ; 40, 25, consularem (sc. legatum); 8, 
29, conmunicabat (sc. cum Agricola) ; 10, 20, perinde (sc. atque cetera 
maria); 12, 32, exsurgere (sc. solem); 18, 19, laureatis (sc. litteris); 

20, 13, priorum (sc. ducum); 26, 19, amplexus (sc. bello) ; 26, 6, 
cognoscit (sc. Agricola); 27, 24, cuius (sc. victoriae); 28, 8, liburnicas 
(sc. naves) ; 35, 16, pellerentur (sc. auxilia) ; 41, 23, possessione (sc. 
provinciarum) ; 42, 12, compositus (sc. vultum) ; 43, 2, locuti sunt 
(sc. de morte Agricolae); 43, 4, oblitus (sc. mortis); 44, 21, excessit 
(sc. vita), the full form in Tacitus, only Mist. IV. 76; 44, 22, decimo. 

3. Ellipsis of adjective : 

6, 29, et [cetera] inania ; 13, 14, [cetera] iniuncta ; 28, 12, [cetera] 
utilia ; 44, 2, dignitate (sc. senatoria). 

4. Ellipsis of demonstrative pronoun : 

6, 19, dedit (ei); 11, 9, habitum (eum); 44, 8, evasisse (eum); 46, 

21, videre (eum) . . . adspici (ab eo). 

5. Ellipsis ofparticles : 

8, 31 ; 11, 18 ; 12, 11. 28 ; 18, 7 ; 24, 8 ; 31, 14 ; 33, 16 ; 37, 10 ; 
38, 16 ; 39, 16 ; 46, 24. 30 (sed). For other omissions of sed, and of 
cf, see Asyndeton (I. 11). 13, 15 [nam] has; 25, 32 [igitur] ad arma. 

6. Ellipsis of Verbs : 

a. Of doing, saying^ seeing^ etc: 11, 1, ut inter barbaros [esse 
solet] ; 18, 7, ut in . . . consiliis [fieri solet] ; 10, 21, credo [id fieri] ; 
19, 27, nihil . . . [agi] ; 15, 18, accendere [dicebant enim] ; 27, 25, 
invium [esse putabant] ; 10, 8, nullis contra terris [positis] ; 30, 15, 
nullae ultra terrae [positae], cp. 11, 5; 11, 2, ex eo [petuntur] ; 10, 
12, unde [oriebatur]. So regularly after unde, inde, hinc ; 18, 1, 
ipse . . . [incedens] ; 13, 21, oblivio [sequebatur] ; 2, 7, nos [vidi- 
mus] ; 21, 1, toga [adspiciebatur] ; 33, 27, fulgores [adspiciebantur] ; 
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37, 27, spectaculum [adspiciebatur] ; 37, 32, ira . . . [redit] ; 17, 6, 
duces [exstiterunt] ; 20, 14, multus [adfuit] ; 4, 17, hausisse [et haustu- 
rum fuisse] ; 13, 23, agitasse . . . [et agitaturum fuisse] ; 37, 20, 
circumire . . . [et circumissent] ; 10, 19, hactenus [progredi] ; 39, 8, 
triumphum [reportatum]. 

b. The omission of the copula. Tacitus omits the infinitive and 
indicative forms whenever possible, the minor writings fumishing, 
however, only about one-half as many instances of this ellipsis as the 
Historiea and Annals. The subjunctive of esse, on the other hand, is 
in comparison rarely suppressed, and if it is, some other subjunctive 
is generally found in the same sentence, thus avoiding any possible 
ambiguity : 13, 24, ni velox ingenio [fuisset] . . . fuissent ; 23, 27, 
si . . ..pateretur, inventus [esset] ; 24, 16, ubique arma [essent] et . . . 
tolleretur ; 35, 14, ingens victoriae [= si vincerent] decus . . . auxilium, 
si pellerentur (sc. auxilia) ; 6, 20, parata [esset] . . . et proconsul 
. . . redempturus esset; 9, 12, ubi conventus . . . poscerent . . . 
misericors [erat] : ubi officio satis factum [esset], nulla . . . persona 
[erat] ; 4, 16, concessum [esset] ; 18, 25, quamquam . . . [esset] ; 
26, 20, donec pulsi [essent]. In 6, 30, propior (wv) ; 7, 19, incertum 
(6p), the ellipsis is due to a lack of a participle of esse. 

7. Zeugma : 

This is the use of a verb with two substantives, or groups of sub- 
stantives, though in meaning appiicable to but one. In such construc- 
tions another verb of kindred signification must be supplied from the 
verb expressed. Tacitus furnishes some very bold examples of this 
brachylogy, but they are mainly confined to the later works. Those 
in the Agricola offer no difficulty : 3, 16, spem ac votum (sc. con- 
ceperit) . . . robur adsumpserit ; 12, 11, arbitrantur nam . . . con- 
legi (sc. constat) ; 12, 12, naturam . . . deesse . . . avaritiam (sc. 
abesse) ; 13, 14 f., dilectum (sc. ferunt) . . . tributa (sc. faciunt) . . . 
munera . . . obeimt ; 25, 23, terra (sc. gereretur) . . . mari bellum 
impelleretur ; 39, 11, inerat conscientia . . . fuisse . . . id sibi maxime 
formidolosum [esse videbatur] ; 41, 30, amore et fide [adhortabantur] 
. . . malignitate et livore . . . exstimulabant ; 45, 18, nos . . . visus 
[foedavit], nos . . . sanguine Senecio perfudit (where see note). 

8. AttO KOlVCfVl 

This is a kind of brachylogy, in which one term is employed in 
different meanings. It is a figure akin to zeugma, but is generally of 
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much rarer occurrence. Cp. 18, 16, nec ; 20, 21, circumdatae ; 25, 6 ; 
circumiretur ; 31, 12, conteruntur ; 32, 24, extremos ; 38, 1, secunda, 
with notes ad loc. 

9. Constructio praegnans : 

See notes. ch. 44, 30, impleverat, and 44, 7, ominabatur. 

10. Noteworthy instances of condseness : 

1, 6, ut agere digna . . . in aperto erat, ita celeberrimus (=ut 
agere, ita scribere digna . . . in aperto erat, nam celeberrimus) ; 
1, 10, plerique . . . narrare, arbitrati sunt (= plerique . . . narrave- 
runt idque . . . a. s.) ; 3, 18, ut corpora . . . sic . . . revocaveris 
(=ut c. . . . sic ingenia . . . lente . . . exstinguuntur quae . . . 
revocaveris) ; 4, 13, locum . . . compositum, where see note ; 5, 23 ff., 
rudimenta adprobavit (= r. ita posuit ut . . . adprobaret) ; 9, 21, vin- 
cere et adteri ( = v. . . . et vinci eoque adteri) ; 10, 14, spatium . . . 
tenuatur (= s. est . . . idque . . . tenuatur) ; 10, 20, mare . . . grave 
remigantibus perhibent ne ventis, etc. (=mare . . . esse perhibent 
ac ne ventis) ; 12, 8, gignit et Oceanus ; 15, 23, alterius manus ; 18, 7, 
naves deerant; 18, 10, ita repente inmisit ; 25, 29, Britannos quoque, 
etc., with notes ad loc; 31, 15 ff., servorum vilis est, qui etiam con- 
servis ludibrio est sic etiam . . . famulatu (recentissimus quisque vilis 
est), quare novi nos et viles, etc. ; 39, 10, victoriam . . . celebrari 
(= victoriam reportatam esse quae celebraretur) 44, 6. 

in. INCONCINNITY. 

TMs term is applied to a tendency already noticeable 
in Livy, but especially characteristic of Tacitus, to avoid, 
for the sake of variety, normal collocations or stereotyped 
phrases. It is extremely rare in the Dialogus, written as it 
was under the complete influence of Cicero. The Oermania, 
being a more or less scientific treatise, also exhibits but few 
instances. In the rhetorically elaborated Agricola numerous 
examples occur, but they are as yet confined within narrow 
limits. In the Histories, and in the Annals, inconcinnity 
has become a much. more conspicuous feature, and its in- 
creasing prominence thus furnishes a good illustration, out 
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of many, of the genetic development of Tacitus's style. As 
yet diflBldent and all but capricious in the minor writings, 
it gradually matures into a systemcUic device and is han- 
dled witli consummate skill to subserve definite rhetorical 
ends. 

1. Concrete noun added to abstract : 

4, 8, sinu indulgentiaque ; 4, 12, sedem ac magistram ; 20, 21, prae- 
sidiis castellisque . . . ratione curaque; 24, 10, per conmercia et 
negotiatores ; 25, 26, copiis et laetitia ; 25, 6, numero et peritia ; 28, 7, 
exemplum et rectores ; 30, 20, spem ac subsidium ; 80, 24, terrarum 
et libertatis ; 33, 7, a fama . . . rumore — castris et armis ; 36, 8, 
aemulatione et impetu ; 37, 11, noz et satietas ; 38, 15, gaudio praeda- 
que ; 46, 25, materiam et artem. 

2. Case and prepositiondl phrase : 

This is most frequent yrith per: 6, 15, per mutuam caritatem . . . 
se anteponendo ; 9, 19, ostentanda virtute aut per artem ; 19, 22, 
animorum . . . prudens . . . doctus per experimenta; 28, 18, per 
conmercia . . . mutatione ; 31, 7 ff., per dilectus . . . nomine ; 41, 20 f., 
temeritate aut per ignaviam ; 46, 25, per . . . materiam et artem . . . 
moribus ; 44, 9, per intervalla . . . uno ictu ; 1, 12, citra fidem . . . 
obtrectationi ; 19, 28, studiis . . . ex conmendatione ; 22, 21, comis 
bonis . . . adversus malos iniucundus; 31, 10, in tributum . . . in 
frumentum . . . silvis; 35, 24, promptior in spem, flrmus adversis 
(where see note) ; 42, 12, paratus simulatione, in adrogantiam com- 
positus. 

3. Comparative foUowed hy positive : 

4. 20, vehementius quam caute (see note). 

4. Variation of preposition : 

5, 29 f ., in iactationem . . . ob formidinem ; 24, 3, in spem . . . 
ob formidinem. 

5. Noun and subordinate clause : 

9, 25, nullis . . . sermonibus, sed quia; 10, 2, non in comparar 
tionem, sed quia. 
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6. Adjedive or participle and case : 

4, 4, senatorii ordinis . . . notus; 16, 23, segnior et nuUis . . . 
ezperimentis ; 87, 9, agminibus . . . respectantes ; 38, 16, palantes 
. . . ploratu. 

7. Av(>idan(^ of (mimonplax^ expressiom : 

6, 28, ludos duxit for fecit on the analogy of pompam ducere ; 
16, 9, sumpsere hellum for arma; 37, 30, terga procsiare, a new coin- 
age for dare^ praebere ; 45, 28, pro Yirili portione in place of parte, 

8. Beference to part of an antecedent : 
10, 22 ; 12, 32 ; 13, 21 (where see notes). 

IV. POETICAL AND FIGURATIVE FEATURES. 

As already remarked, tlie two authors who exerted the 
greatest influence upon the style and vocabulary of Tacitus 
are Vergil and Sallust; but, indisputable as this is, we must 
guard against the temptation of regarding all striking par- 
allelisms as so many direct reminiscences. Many Vergilian 
phrases, and the same is true of Sallust, had, by the time 
Tacitus composed the Agricola, become common property. 
In fact, if the prose of the post-Augustan age be distin- 
guished from the Ciceronian period by one feature more 
than another, it is its prof ound indebtedness to the language 
of the poets,^ I^ivy, whose phraseology is also under heavy 
obligations to Vergil, standing at the threshold of this 
movement. In the following some of the more noteworthy 
of the stylistic parallelisms between Tacitus and earlier 
writers, pointed out in the Notes, are briefly summarized : 

a. Vergil: 3, 20, subit; 6, 2, non alias; 5, 23, castrorum rudi- 
menta ; 6, 29 ; 12, 4 ; 43, 12, medius, patiens, securus, with genitive ; 
8, 26, peritus, with inflnitive ; 10, 13, use of ingens ; 12, 10, saxis 
avelli ; 13, 29, monstratus f atis (Aen. VI. 869) ; 14, 14, rebellibus ; 

^ Cp. DiaL 20, 4 f., Exigitur enim iam ab oratore etiam poeticus 
decor. 
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15, 24, ezceptum (Aen. IX. 271) ; 18, 26, praesumere as a passive 
(Aen. XI. 18) ; 25, 27, hinc . . . hinc (Aen. I. 500) ; 29, 6, adfluebat ; 
29, 7, cruda ac viridis senectus ; 37, 32, aliquando etiam yictis ira 
virtusque ; 39, 16y curis exercitus (Aen. V. 779) ; 42, 22, famam 
fatumque ; 46, 5, honori. 

b. Horace : 15, 21, aeque . . . aeque ; 18, 26, tarda (active) ; 
3:1, 1, numerus. 

c. Ovid : 15, 19, ex facili ; 21, 25, in bella faciles ; 31, 22, sumite 
animum. 

d. Lucan, f or whom Tacitus appears to have had a special f ondness, 
has lef t his traces, perhaps, in 25, 24 ff. = IV. 196 ff. ; 38, 25, incerta 
f ugae vestigia ; 38, 27, spargi bellum. 

6. Sallust : Cp. ch. 1-3 and Cat. 3 f ., lug. 3 f . ; ch. 4 ff. and Cat. 5 ; 
lug. 3 f. ; ch. 5 and lug. 5 ; ch. 10-17 and lug. 17-19 ; the speeches 
in chs. 31-33 and Cat. 51 f. ; Mithridates' letter (fragm. IV. 17). 
Fhraseological parallelisms would doubtless have been found*in still 
greater abundance, if Sallusfs Histories had been preserved entire. 
Cp. ch. 5, 4 ; 26, 18 = lug. 114, 2 ; ch. 11, 30 = lug. 17, 7 ; ch. 12, 4 = 
Hist. fragm. I. 9 (10) ; ch. 18, 1 = Cat. 59, 1 ; ch. 18, 4 = Cat. 53, 1. 
lug. 92, 1 ; ch. 18, 23 = lug. 84, 3. 100, 4 ; ch. 20, 17 = lug. 88, 2 ; 
ch. 26, 13 = Cat. 45, 1 ; ch. 27, 29 = lug. 53, 8 ; ch. 30, 12 = Cat. 
58, 18 ; ch. 32, 29 = Hist. fragm. IV. 61 (19), 7 ; ch. 33, 13 = Cat. 
58, 9 f. lug. 114, 2 ; ch. 36, 16 = Hist. fragm. I. 104 (96) ; ch. 
37, 26 f. = lug. 101, 11. 

/. Livy : Tacitus does not seem to have been under great or con- 
scious oblig^tions to Livy, for of the parallelisms recorded in the 
Notes many are probably due to their common indebtedness to Vergil. 
The speeches of Hannibal and Scipio at Ticinum in particular and the 
battle descriptions do indeed exhibit numerous structural and stylistic 
resemblances to passages in the Agricola ; but here, too, it is doubtful 
to what extent they merely represent stereotyped commonplaces of 
the rhetorical vernacular. 

g. Curtius: The numerous coincidences between ch. 30-38 and 
Curtius are, again, mainly confined to his speeches, and are, there- 
fore, with greater likelihood explained on the assumption of similar 
rhetorical models than by direct indebtedness on the part of Tacitus. 
Cp. esp. Curt. IV. 3, 9 ff. and ch. 33 ; III. 8, 10 and ch. 34, 29 f. ; VII. 
8, 34, 19 and ch. 32, 29. 

h, The remarkable parallelisms with Isocrates' Euagoras and 
Xenophon^s Agesilaus are probably not actual reminiscences, for 
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these two treatises are f requently cited as stock models for biographi- 
cal encomia by ancient rhetoricians. Cp. ch. 44, 1, and Isoc. Euag, 28 ; 
ch. 46, and ibid. 1. 75 ; ch. 22, 21, and Xen. Ages. 11, 10 ; ch. 45, 25 f. 
and ibid. 5, 3 ; ch. 46, 22, and ibid. 11, 14. Cp. Introd., p. x. 

i. A number of figurative expressions not hitherto mentioned also 
contribute their share in giving to this treatise its noteworthy poetical 
and rhetorical coloring, many of the metaphors and personifications 
being of a very bold character, generally coined by the author, or at 
least not found elsewhere, or extremely rare: 1, 4, virtus vicit ac 
supergressa est ; 9, 24, comitante opinione ; 10, 29, montibus inseri 
velut in suo (sc. mari); 11, 16, segnitia cum otio intravit ; 14, 15, terga 
occasioni patefecit ; 16, 26, vitiis blandientibus ; 18, 25, transvecta 
aestas ; 20, 12, famam paci circumdedit ; 22, 14, intrepida hiems ; 30, 
24, recessus . . . sinus famae . . . defendit ; 30, 23, a contactu, etc. ; 
31, 14, Britannia emit . . . pascit; 31, 27, Caledonia . . . viros 
seposuerit; 33, 1, virtute et auspiciis imperii Romani; 33, 7, fama 
. . . rumore . . . tenemus ; 33, 12, vota virtusque in aperto ; 34, 27, 
f urto noctis ; 34, 5, imponite . . . annis magnum diem ; 36, 4, gladii 
. . . tolerabant ; 38, 22, dies faciem victoriae latius aperuit ; 38, 30, 
praecesserat terror ; 40, 9, otium . . . hausit ; 41, 2 f. in gloriam 
ipsam praeceps agebatur ; 44, 9 f . per spiramenta temporum . . . uno 
ictu rem publicam exhausit ; 46, 22, suspiria nostra subscriberentur ; 
45, 28, innocentia . . . donares. 

j. Finally, a list of the few fiira^ elptjfiAva in this treatise may be 
given, i.e. words either first found in Tacitus or used by him in new 
meanings : 3, 14, dissociabilis in the sense of incompatible ; 5, 2, 
anxius ; 10, 4, percoluere = exornavere ; 10, 7, obtenditur ; 12, 12, 
natura, good quality ; 19, 6, devortia ; 19, 31, conmodare = adhibere ; 
20, 23, inlacessita ; 35, 13, comibus adfunderentur ; 35, 19, covinna- 
rius ; 42, 20, inrevocabilis = implacabilis ; 45, 7, comploratus. 
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P. CORNELII TACITI 

DE VITA ET MORIBUS 

ITJLII AGBICOLAE 

LIBER. 

Introduction. 

1. Clarorum virorum facta moresque posteris tradere, ^ . ^^ 
a ntiquitus usitatum, ne nostris quidem temporibus quam- c^^^^»^:^ ^ 

cz^a/>j^<*^ quam incuriosa suorum aetas omisit, quotiens magna 

a.i^^^^^^^aliqua ac nobilis virtus vicit ac supergressa est.Yitium 

parvis magnisque civitatibus conmui^^ignorantiam recti 5 

et invidiam. Sed apud priores, ut agere digna memoratu 

^ pronum magisque in aperto erat, ita celeberrimus quisque 

ingenio ad prodendam virtutis memoriam, sine gratia aut 

ambitione, bonaj g tantum conscientiae pretio ducebatur. 

Ac plerique suam ipsi vitam narrare fijiuciam potius 10 ^-'^^ &>-^^ 

morum quam adrogantiam arbitrati sunt, nec id Rutilio 

et Scauro citra fidein aut obtrectationi f uit : adeo virtutes 

isdem temporibus optime ' aestimantur quibus facillime 

.^-^•>o- gignuntur. At nunc narraturo mihi vitam defuncti ho- 

minis venia opus fuit, quam non petissem incusaturus 15 
tam saeva et infesta virtutibus tempora. 

2. Legimus, cum Aruleno Rustico Paetus Thrasea, He- 
rennio Senecioni Priscus Helvidius laudati essent, capi- 
t ale f uisse, neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed in libros 
quoque eorum saevitum, delegato triumviris ministerio, 20 
ut monumenta clarissimorum ingeniorum in comitio ac 
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foro urerentur/ Scilicet illo igne vocem populi Romani 
et libertatem senatus et conscientiam generis humani 
aboleri arbitrabantur, expulsis insuper sapientiae profes- 
soribus atque omni bona arte in exilium acta, ne quid 
6 usquam honestum occurreret. Dedimus prof ecto grande 
patientiae documentum ; et sicut vetus aetas vidit, quid 
ultimum in libertate esset, ita nos, quid in servitute, 
adempto per inquisitiones etiam loquendi audiendique 
(oynmercio. Memoriam quoque ipsam cum voce perdidis- 

10 semus, si tam in nostra potestate esset oblivisci quam 
tacere. 

3. l^unc demum redit animus et quamquam primo 
statim beatissimi saeculi ortu Nerva Caesar res olim 
dissociabilis miscuerit, principatum ac libertatem, auge- 

16 atque cotidie felicitatem temporum Nerva Traianus, nec 

spem modo ac votum Securitas Publica, sed ipsius voti 

f/ fiduciam ac robur adsumpserit, natura tamen infirmitatis 

himianae tardiora sunt remedia quam mala ; et ut cor- 

pora nostra lente augescunt, cito extinguuntur, sic ingenia 

Xj^^^^^k^ 20 studiaque oppresseris facilius quam revocaveris: subit^^ 

quippe etiam ipsius inertiae dulcedo et invisa primo 

^ji^^jtJdU-' dogidia postremo amatur. Quid? si per quindecim an- 

nos, grande mortalis aevi spatium, multi fortuitis casibus, 

promptissimus quisque saevitia principis interciderunt, 

25 pauci, ut ita dixerim, non modo aliorum sed etiam nostri 
superstites sumus, exemptis e media vita tot annis, qui- 
bus iuvenes ad senectutem, senes prope ad ipsos exactae 
aetatis terminos per silentium venimus ! Non tamen 
pigebit vel incondita ac rudi voce memoriam prioris servi- 

30 tutis ac testimonium praesentium bonorum composuisse. 
Hic interim liber honori Agricolae soceri mei^destinatus, 
professione pietatis aut laudatus erit aut excusatus. 
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Birthplace, Parents, Early Training. 

4. Gnaeus lulius Agricola, vetere et inlustri Foroiu- 
liensium colonia ortus, utrumque avum procuratorem 
Caesarum habuit, quae equestris nobilitas est. Pater illi 
lulius Grraecinus, senatorii ordinis, studio eloquentiae 
sapientiaeque notus, eisque ipsis virtutibus iram Gai 5 

uJU \ i-^ Caesaris meritus : namque M. Silanum accusare iussus 
et, quia abnuerat, interfectus est. Mater lulia Procilla 
f uit, rarae castitatis. In huius sinu indulgentiaque edu- 
catus per omnem honestarum artium cultum pueritiam 
adulescentiamque transegit. Arcebat eum ab inlecebris lO 
peccantium praeter ipsius bonam integramque naturam, 
quod statim parvulus_sedem_ac g^agistram studiorum 
Massiliam/fiabuit, locum Graeca comitate et provinciali Jm^I^''^^ 
parsimonia mixtum ac bene compositum. Memoria teneo 
solitum ipsum narrare se prima in iuventa studium 15 
philosophiae acrius, ultraque quam c oncessum Romano V»^ '^^»^, 
[ac senatori], hausisse, ni prudentia matris incensum ac 
flagrantem animum coercuisset. Scilicet sublime et erec- 
tum ingenium pulchritudinem ac speciem magnae excel- 
saeque gloriae( vehementius quam caute adpetebat] Mox 20 ^'"^^•^- -^"^ 
mitigavit ratio et aetas, retinuitque, quod est difficilli- 
mum, ex sapientia modumAvvo- H>^v t«.Cv<Nw 

Military Training. 

5. Prima castrorum rudimenta in Britannia Suetonio 
Paulino, diligenti ac moderato duci, adprobavit, electus 

quem contubemio aestimaret. Nec Agricola licenter, 25 ^ "^*' ' '' 
more iuvenum qui militiam in lasciviam vertunt, neque 
segniter ad voluptates et conmeatus titulum tribunatus V^ -^^ 
et inscitiam rettulit : sed noscere provinciam, nosci exer- ^ ^v' 
citui, discere a peritis, sequi optimos, nihil adpetere in 
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lactationem, nihil ob formidinem recusare, simulque et 

^^^*-^*^.^*-*^ anxius et intentus agere. Non sane aJias excjtatior 

magisque in ambiguo Britanni^Tfuit : trucidati veterani, 

incensae coloniae, intercepti exercitus; tum de salute, 

5 mox de victoria certavere. Quae cuncta etsi ^onsiliis 

ductuque alterius agebantur, ac summa rerum et recipe- 

ratae provinciae gloria in ducem cessit, artem et usum 

et stimulos addidere iuveni, intravitque animum militaris 

gloriae cupido, ingrata temporibus quibus sinistra erga 

10 eminenth interpretatio nec minus periculum ex magna 

. f ama quam ex mala. 

Official Career up to the Consulship, 

6. Hinc ad capessendos magistratus in urbem digreS' 

sus Domitiam Decidianam, splendidis natalibus ortam, 

sibi iunxit ; idque matrimonium ad maiora nitenti decus 

16 ac robur f uit. Vixeruntque mirajconcordia, per mutuam ^ 

caritatem etiin vicem se anteponendo, nisi quod in bona 

uxore tanto maior laus, quanto in mala plus culpae est. 

Sors quaesturae provinciam Asiam, proconsulemySalvium 

Titianum) dedit quorum neutro conruptus est, quamquam 

20 et provincia dives ac parata peccant ibus et pr^ consul in 

omneni^aviditatem pronus" quantalibet f acilitate redemptu- 

tJwtjLoSi* rus esset mutuanyiissimulationem mali. Auctus est ibi 

/, . . .-.cr filia, in subsidiiim simul et solacium; nam filium ante 

sublatum brevi amisit. Mox inter quaesturam ac tri- 

25 bunatum plebis atque ipsum etiam tribunatus annum 

^-K^^^y^ quiete et otio transiit, gnarus sub Nerone temporum, 

* quibus inertia pro sapienta f uit. Idem praeturae t certior . . 

et silentium; nec enim iurisdictio obvenerat. Ludos ^* jl^»^ 
inania honoris medio(moderationisV atque abundantiae 
30 duxit, uti longe a luxuria, ita famae propior. Tum 
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electus a Galba ad dona templorum recogiioscenda dili- 
gentissima conquisitione fecit, ne cuius alterius sacri- 
legium res publica quam Neronis sensisset. 

7. ( Sequens annus) gravi vulnere animum domumque 
eius adflixit. Nam classis Othoniana licenter vaga dum 5 
Intimilium (Liguriae pars est) hostiliter populatur, ma- 
trem Agricolae in praediis suis interf ecit, praediaque ipsa 
et magnam patrimonii partem diripuit, quae causa caedis 
fuerat. Igitur ad soUemnia pietatis profectus Agricola, 

^^^.^vvA-v v.^ nuntio adfectati a Vespas iano im perii deprehensus ac 10 
statim in partis transgressus est. Initia principatus ac 
statum urbis Mucianus regebat, iuvene admodum Domi- 
tiano et ex paterna^ f ortuna tantum licentiam usurpante. 
Is missum ad^dilectus agendps Agi^icolam integreque acS^^^^"^ 
strenue versatum vicensimaO^gioni tarde ad sacramen- 16 
tum transgressaefpraeposuit, ubi decessor seditiose agere ^ ^-(-''-'..sr^ 
narrabatur : quippe legatis quoque consularibus nimia ac t;rs> ^--^■^ t V\ 
formidolosa erat, nec legatus praetorius ad cohibendum 
potens, incertum suo an militum ingenio. Ita successor 
simul et ultor electus rarissima moderatione maluit videri 20 
invenisse bonos quam fecisse. ^"{'^^w^ 

8. Praeerat tunc Britanniae Vettius Bolanus placidius 
quam feroci provincia dignum est. Temperavit Agri-^ 
cola vim suam ardoremque c ompe scuit, ne incresceret,'**^ 

( peritus obsequi) eruditusque utilia honestis miscere. 25 
Brevi deinde Britannia consularenjJPetiliun^^erialem 
accepit. Habuerunt virtutes >spatium exemplorum, sed kcsW^. 
primo Cerialis labores modo et discrimina, mox et 
gloriam conmunicabat : saepe parti exercitus in experi- 
mentum, aliquando maioribus copiis ex eventu praefecit. 30 
Nec Agricola umquam in suam f ama*m gestis exsultavit : 
ad auctorem ac ducem ut minister fortunam referebat. 
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Ita Yirtute m obsequenTlo, verecundia in praedicando 
extra invidiam nec extra gloriam erat. 

9. Eevertentem ab legatione legionis Divus,»yespasi- 
^y.^vv^tX^A- anus inter patricios adscivit; ac deinde provinciae 

5 Aquitaniae praeposuit, splendidae imprimis dignitatis 
administratione ac spe consulatus, cui destinarat. Cre- 
dunt plerique militaribus ingeniis subtilitatem deesse,^"^^ "^^ 
quia castrensis iurisdictiq^^cura etobtusior ac plura 
manu agens calliditatem fori non exerceat. Agricola 

10 naturali prudentia, quamvis inter togatos, f acile iusteque 

agebat. lam vero tempora curarum remissionumque \^o^<^ 

divisa : ubi conventus ac iudicia poscerent, gravis intentus 

severus, et saepius misericors: ubi officio satis factum, 

owx^^fe nulla ultra potestatis p erson a ; tristitiam et adrogan- 

16 tiaiji et avaritiam exuerat. Nec illi, quod est rarissi- . 

mum, aut facilitas auctoritatem aut severitas amorem '^>^^ ^>^>jrw 
deminuit. Integritatem atque abstinentiam in tanto viro 
l .sv**i*^^ r^eju:e iniuria virtutum fuerit. Ne famam quidem, cui 
saepe etiam boni indulgent, ostentanda virtute aut per 

20 artem quaesivit : procul ab aemulatione adversus conle^ 
gas, procul a contentione adversus procuratores et vincere 
inglorium et adteri sordidum arbitrabatur. Minus tri- 
ennium in ea legatione detentus ac statim ad spem consu- ^->^-*^ vyk-vw. 
latus revocatus est,fcomitante opinione^ Britanniam ei 

25 provinciam dari, nuUis in hoc suis sermonibus, sed quia 
par videbatur. 

Haud s^mper errat fdma; aliquando et ilMgit, . . 

Consul egregiao^ tum spei filiam iuveni mihi despondit 
V ^^\.,Ty*y*^ ac post consulatum conlocavit, et statim Britanniae prae- 
^' " ^«^30 positus est, adiecto pontificatus sacerdotio. . ^ 
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Geography and Ethnology of Britain. 
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10. Britan niae s itum populpsque multis scriptoribus 
memoratpsjnoii in comjarationem curae ingeniive refe- C-^\ 
ram, sed quia tum primum perdomit a est: i t a qu^ e^^^^^^-^ — ^^'x 
priores nondum cojQj;igrta eloquentia percoluere, rerum^-^^t^-^UrXcvAA^i^ 
fide tradentur. Britannia, insularum quas Komanajiotitia 5 
( ^5^tJ^omplectitur maxima, spatio ac caelo in orientem Germa- ^ .i-,^ 
niae, in occidentem Hispaniae obtendjjair, Gallis in meri-^J"-^' 
diem etiam inspicitur ; septentrionalia eius, nuUis contra 
terris, vasto atque aperto mari pulsantur. Formam totius 
Britanniae Livius veterum, Fabius Rusticus recentium lo 
eloquentissimi auctores oblongaetjscutulae vel bipeni^i 
adsimulavere. Et est ea facies citra Caledoniam, unde 
et in universum f ama. Sed transgressis et inmensum et ^'^^^^^^^!^^^^: j 
vOkY*-'^*^eiiormespatium^rocurrentium extremo iam litore terra- 

rum velut in cuneum tenuatur. Hanc oram novissimi 15 
maris tunc primum Romana classis circumvecta insulam 
esse Britanniam adfirmavit, ac simul incognitas ad id 
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tempus insulas, quas Orcadas vocant, invenit domuitque. 

^V<\ Lff Ci ll'^.! II 

Dispecta est et Thule, quia hactenus lussum: et hiems^^---' «.^'^-^ 
adpetebat. 'oed mare pigrum et grave remigantibus 20 
pecliibent ne ventis quidem perinde adtoUi, credo quod ^ '' 
rariores terrae montesque, causa ac materia tempestatum, 
et profunda moles continui^maris tardius impellitur. 
Naturam Oceani atque aestus neque quaerere huius operis 
est, ac multi rettulere : unum addiderim, nusquam latius 25 
dominari mare, multum fluminum huc atque illuc ferre, ; ;^x^ 
nec litore tenus adcrescere aut resorberi, sed influere -^.^: >:^ \> 
penitus atque ambire, et iugis etiam ac montibus inseri 
velut in suo. 

11. Ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio coluerint, 30 
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indigenae an advecti, ut inter barbaros, parum comper- 

tum. , Habitus corporum varii atque ex eo argumenta. 

Namque rutuae Caledoniam habitantium comae, magni 

artus Germanicam originem adseverant; Silurum colo- 

6 rati vultus, torti plerumque crines et posita contra His- 

pania Hiberos yeteres traiecisse easque sedes occupasse 

fidem f aciunt ; proximi Gallis et similes sunt, seu durante 

^ originis usu, seu procurrentibus^ i n diversa terr is positio 

.^^A^A^^ caeli corporibus habitum dedit. In imiversum tamen 

10 aestimanti Gallos vicinam^nsulam occupasse credibile 

\^<SJSUjJ^ est. Eorum sacradegrehendasac sup^rstitionum4ier§iia-(>^Xi3r — ^ 

siones ; sermo haud multum diversus, in deposcendis 
-vvvvv^«*^t^ periculis eadem^audacia et, ubi advenere, in detrefitandis ^^'-^ 

eadem formido. Plus tamen ferociae Britanni prae- 

16 ferunt, ut quos nondum longa pax emoUierit. Nam 

Gallos quoque in bellis floruisse accepimus ; mox segnitia 

cum otio intravit, amissa virtute pariter ac libertate. 

Quod Britannorum . olim victis) evenit : ceteri manent, 

quales Galli fuerunt. 

20 12. In pedite robur ; quaedam nationes et curru proe- 

liantur. Honestior auriga, clientes propugnant. Olim 

regibus parebant, nunc per principes factionibus et 

(L^j^yj^vitAA^ studiis distrahuntur. Nec aliud adversus validissimas 

c-^ gentis pro nobis utilius quam quod in conmune non con- 

25 sulunt. Rarus duabus tribusque civitatibus ad propulsan- 

dum conmune periculum conventus : ita singuli pugnant, 

universi vincuntur. Caelum crebris imbribus ac nebulis 

foedum ; asperitas frigonim abest. Dierum spatia ultra ^ v^*-^^ — 

nostri orbis mensuram ; nox clara et extrema Britanniae 

30 parte brevis, ut finem atque initium lucis exiguo dis- 

crimine internoscas. Quod si nubes non officiant, adspici • -* 

per noctem solis fulgorem, nec occidere et exsurgere, sed 
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transire adfirmant. Scilicet extrema et plana terrarum 
,-^/uA^*^»^ humili^jimbra non erignnt tenebras, infraque caelum et ^^^'^^-M^rtdL- 
sidera nox cadit. Solum, praeter oleam vitemque et 
cetera calidioribus terris oriri sueta, f rugum patiens, ^ ^ ,^^ ^ 
fgcundum: tarde mitescunt, cito proveniunt ; eademque 5^^.t.^ c v*-^.* 
utriusque rei causa, multus umor terrarum caelique. 
Fert Britannia aurum et argentum et alia metalla, pre- 
o tium^victoriae. Gignit et Oceanus margarita, sed sub- v v '^.. ^^^ 
^ fusca ac liventia. Quidam artem abesse legentibus Ot^A^^--»^ 

arbitrantur ; nam in Eubro Mari viva ac spirantia saxis 10 
^X^j^\^f^ avelli, in Britannia, prout expulsa sint, conligi : ego 
facilius crediderim naturam margaritis deesse quam 
nobis avaritiam. 

<rL^ The Previous Attempts to conquer Britain. 

13. Ipsi Britanni dilectum' ac tributa et iniuncta im- 
perii munera impigre obeunt, si iniuriae absint : has 15 ^" ' ^' >^ 
aegre tolerant, iam domiti.'ut pareant, nondum ut ser- 
viant. Igitur primus omnium Romanorum Divus lulius 
cum exercitu Britanniam ingressus, quamquam prospera 
pugna terruerit incolas ac litore potitus sit, potest videri 
ostendisse posteris, non tradidisse. Mox bella civilia et 20 
in rem publicam versa principum arma, ac longa oblivio 
Britanniae etiam in pace: consilium id Divus Augustus \a^v^^^V 
vocabat, Tiberius praeceptum. Agitasse Gaium Caesarem 
de intranda Britannia satis constat, ni velox ingenio '-^^ ^^^-«^— 
i mobili^ paenitentiae et ingentes adversus Germaniam25 
conatus frustra fuissent. Divus Claudius auctor iterati 
operis, transvectis legionibus auxiliisque et adsumpto in 
partem rerum Vespasiano, quod initium venturae mox 
f ortuhae f uit : domitae gentes, capti reges et monstratus 
fatis Vespasianus. 30 

( 
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14. ConsTilarimn primus Aulus Plautius praepositus 
,v/%vOLiiUi'^^^^ ac subinde Ostorius Scapula, uterque bello egregius: re- 

j.y^v-.v-^ dactaque paulatim in formam provinciae proxima pars 

Britanniae, addita insuper veteranorum colonia. Quae- 

5 dSm civitates Cogidumno regi donatae (is ad nostram 

usque memoriam fidissimus mansit), vetere ac iam pridem 

recepta populi Romani consuetudine, ut haberet instru- 

menta servitutis et reges. Mox Didius Gallus parta a 

prioribus continuit, paucis admodum castellis in ulteriora 

10 promotis, per quae f ama aucti officii quaereretur. Didium 

Q. Veranius excepit, isque intra annum extinctus est. 

Suetonius hinc PaulinuA biennio prosperas res habuit, 

subactis nationibus firmatisque praesidiis ; quorum fidu- 

cia Monam insulam ut viris rebellibus ministrantem 

V. ^ ^ : . ^ <^ «- 1 25 ad gress us terga occasioni patefecit. .w.^^,^ 

15. Namque absentia legati remoto metu Britanni agi- 
tare inter se mala servitutis, conferre iniurias et interpre- 
tando accendere: nihil profici patientia nisi ut graviora 



«.*-' 



tamquam ex facili tolerantibus imperentur. Singulos sibi 
20 olim reges fuisse, nunc binos imponi, e quibus legatus in 

sanguinem, procurator in bona saeviret. Aeque discor- 

diam praepositorum, aeque concordiam subiectis exitiosam. 

Alterius manus centuriones, alterius servos vim ©t con- 

tumelias miscere. Nihil iam cupiditati, nihil libidini ex- 
25 ceptum. In proelio f ortiorem esse qui spoliet : nunc ab 

ignavis plerumque et imbellibus eripi domos, abstrahi 
v,s . \ liberos, iniungi dilectus, tamquam mori tantum pro patria 

nescientibus. Quantulum enim transisse militum, si sese 

Britanni numerent ? Sic Germanias excussisse iugum : 
30 et flumine, non Oceano defendi. Sibi patriam coniuges 

parentes, illis avaritiam et luxuriam causas belli esse. 

Recessuros, ut Divus lulius recessisset, modo virtutem 

Q . 
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maioruiii suorum aemularentur. Neve proelii unius aut 

aJterius eventu pavescerent : plus impetus, maiorem con- 

stantiam penes miseros esse. lam Britannorum etiam 

deos misereri, qui Eomanum ducem absentem, qui relega- 

tum in alia insula exercitum detinerent ; iam ipsos, quod 5 

difficillimum fuerit, deliberare. Porro in eius modi con- ''^'. ^^ ^La.^ 

siliis periculosius esse deprehendi quam audere. i^ U^ ^ i-^<i.I_A_^ 

16. His atque talibus in vicem instincti, Boudicca 
generis r^gii f emina duce (neque enim sexum in imperiis 
discernunt) sumpsere universi bellum ; ac sparsos per 10 
castella milites consectati, expugnatis praesidiis ipsam 
colonian?' invasere ut sedem servitutis, nec uUum in 
barbaris^aevitiae genus omisit ira et victoria. Quod 
nisi Paulinus cognitq^jTo yinciae m ptu propere sub- 
venisset, amissa Britannia f oret ; quam uniusj^roelii 16 
fortuna veteri patientiae restituit, tenentibus arma pler- 
isque quos conscientia defectionis et proprius ex legato Y^<SioSL 
timor agitabat, ne, quamquam egregius cetera, adroganter s^ 
in deditos et ut suae^quisqueque iniuriae ultor durius con- 
suleret. Missus igitur Petronius Turpilianus tamquam 20 
exorabilior et delic^is hostium novus eoque paenitentiae 
mitior, compositisprioribus nihil ultra ausus Trebellio 
Maximo provinciam tradidit. Trebellius segnior et nullis 
castrorum experimentis, comltate^^adam curandi pro- 
vinciam tenuit. Didicere iam barbari quoque ignoscere 25 
vitiis blandientibus, et interventus civilium armorum 
praebuit iustani segnitiae excusationem : sed discordia 

m mi 
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laboratum, cum adsuetus expeditionibus miles otio las- 
civiret. Trebellius, fuga ac lat^ris vitata^xercitusira^-^* 
\j^^^L/>r^ indecorus atque hurQilis, precario mox praefuit, ac velut 30 
^ pacti, exercitus licentiam, dux salutem et sediiip sine r^-^.t,^. 
sanguine stetit. Nec Vettius Bolanus, manentibus adhuc 

\wK,-..«^0-2^v. ir f 
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civilibus bellis, agitavit Britaniiiaiii disciplina: eadem 
inertia erga hostis; similis petulantia castrorum^ nisi 
quod innocens Bolanus et nullis delictis inWsi^carita- 
tem paraverat loco auctoritatis. 
6 17. Sed ubi cum cetero/)rbe Vespasianus et Britan- 
niam resiperaYit, magni duces, egregii exercitus et mi- 
nu ^a hostium sj )es. [et] Terrorem statim intulit Petilius 
Cerialis,"^ Brigantium civitatem, quae numerosissima 
provinciae totius pefhiDefurJ^adgressus. Multa proelia 

10 et aliquando non incruenta ; magnamque Brigantium 

partem aut victoria amplexus est aut bello. Et Cerialis 

quidem alterius successoris curam famamque obruisset: 

^'--'.lJL^ su stinuitqu e^^olem lulius Frontinus^ vir magnus, quan- 

tum licebat, validamque et pugnacem Silurum gentem 

15 armis subegit, super virtutem hostium locorum quoque 
difficultates eluctatus. 

Agricold*8 Administration qf Britain (78-83 a.d.). 

18. Hunc Britanniae statum, has bellorum vices media 

s ^ 
iam aestate transgressus Agricola invenit, cum et milites 

velut omissa^^xpeditione ad securitatem et hostes ad 

20 occasionem verterentur. Ordovicum civitas haud multo 





\j. i^ - 



quibus bellum volentibus erat, probare exemplum acW/^^r^vA^ 
recentis legati animum opperiri, cum Agricola, quam- 

25 quam transvecta aestas, sparsi per provinciam numeri, 

^u^L-^w praesumpta apud militem illius anni quies, tarda et 

contfaria bellum^^incohaturo, et plerisque custodiri sus- 

pecta potius videbatur, ire obviam discrimini statuit; 

contractisque legionum vexillis et modica auxiliorum 

30 manu, quia in aequum degredi Ordovices non audebant, 
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ipse ante agmen, quo ceteris par animus simili peric^o 
esset, erexit aciem. Caesaque prope universa gente, nwl 
ignarus instandum famae ac, prout prima cessissent, ter- 
rorem ceteris fore, Monam insulam, a cuius possessione 
revocatum Paulinum rebellione totius Britanniae supra 5 
memoravi, redigere in potestatem animo intendit. Sed 
ut in dubiis consiliis naves deerant: ratio et constantia 
ducis transvexit. Depositis omnibus sarcinis lectissimos 
auxiliarium, quibus nota vada et proprius nandi usus, 
quo simul seque et arma et equos regunt, ita repente 10 
inmisit, ut obstupefacti hostes, qui classem, qui navis, 
qui mare expectabant, nihil arduum aut invictum credi- 
derint sic ad bellum venientibus. Ita petita pace ac 
dedita insula clarus ac magnus haberi Agricola, quippe 
cui ingredienti provinciam, quod tempus alii per osten- 16 
tationem et oflB.ciorum ambitum tr^iiisi^nt, labor et peri- 
VilxxA-atiLculum placuisset. Nec Agricola prosperitate rerum in 
vanitatem usus, expeditionem aut victoriam vocabat vic- 
tos continuisse; ne laureatis quidem gesta prosecutus 
est, sed ipsajdissimulatione famae famam auxit, aesti-20 
mantibus quanta f uturi spe tam magna tacuisset. 

19. Ceterum animorum provinciae prudens, simulque 
doctus per aliena experimenta parum profici armis, si in- 
iuriae sequerentur, causas bellorum statuit excioere. A 



se suisque orsus primum domum suam coercuit, quod 25 
plerisque haud minus arduum est quam provinciam re- 
gere. Nihil per libertos servosque publicae rei, non 
studiis privatis nec ex conmendatione aut precibus cen- 
turionem militesve ascire, sed optimum quemque fidis- ^-V^ 
simum putare. Omnia scire, non omnia exseqrn. Parvis 30 
peccatis veniam, magnis severitatem conmodare; nec 
poena semper, sed saepius paenitentia coi^tentus esse ; ^^ * - ^ - •-"- < 
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officiis et administrationibus potius non peccaturos prae- 
ponere, quain damnare cum peccassent. Frumenti et 
tributorum exactionem aequalitate munerum moUire, cir- 
cumcisis quae in quaestum reperta ipso tributo gravius 
rVv^»cJ^r»v 5 tolerabantur. Namque per ludjbrium adsidere clausis 
o^:UjcJ^/^ horreis et emere ultrp frumenta ac ludere pretio coge- 

bantur. Devortia itinerum et longinquitas regionum 
indicebatur, ut civitates proximis hibernis in remota et 
avia deferrent, donec quod omnibus in pfomptu erat 
10 paucis lucrosum fieret. ''^^"^ ^^c^^^^ 

20. Haec primo statim anno comprimendo egregiam 
famam paci circumdedit, quae vel incuria vel intole- 
rantia priorum haud minus quam bellum timebatur. 
"-«nO^-Cl ^Q^ ^\yi aestas advenit, cpntracto exercitu multus in 
15 agmine, laudare modestiam, disiectos coSrcere ; loca cas- 
/ tris ipse capere, aestuaria ac silvas ipse praetemptare ; 

et nihil interim apud hostis quietum pati, quo minus •^"^'^' 
subitis excursibus popularetur ; atque ubi satis terruerat, . 

wjf CKJtfAT^ parcendo rursus incitamenta pacis ostentare. Quibus '> .^'"^^' 
20 rebus multae civitates quae in illum diem ex aequo^^ege- '^- ^^\. 
tK^ rant, datis obsidibus iram posuere et praesidiis castel- 



;v\.^ •*'^' 
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lisque circumdatae et tanta ratione curaque, ut nulla 

ante Britanniae nova pars pariter inlac esgjta transierit. 

cvv.v-A^c^ 21. Sequens hiems saluberrimis consiliis absumpta. 

26 Namque ut homines dispersi ac rudes eoque in bella 
faciles quieti et otio per voluptates adsuescerent, hortari 
privatim, adiuvare publice, ut templa fora domos extru-\v^>-*^^^'^^ 
^AA-j- LjX erent, laudando promptos et castigando segnis : ita hono- ' 

ris aemulatio pro necessitate erat. lam vero principum 

30 filios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia Britannorum 
studiis Gallorum antef erre, ut qui modo linguam Roma- 
nam abnuebant, eloquentiam concupiscerent. Inde etiam 
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ci^te^ habitus nostri honor et frequens toga. Paulatimque 
(Uj8^^ descensum ad delenimenta vitiorum, pQrticus et balineas c >t_<^><i..fri 
et conviviorum elegantiam. Idque apud imperitos hu- 
^,.J2:iw-ati**^manitas vocabatur, cujn pars servitutis esset. vjo w^^ — 

22. Tertius expeditionum annus novas gentis aperuit, 5 
vastatis usque ad Tanaum (aestuario nomen est) nationi- 
bus. Qua formidine territi hostes qu amquam coi^ flicta- 
tum saevis tempestatibus exercitumjTacessere non ausi ; 
ponendisque insuper castellis spatium f uit. Adnotabant 
periti non alium ducem opportunitates locorum sapien- 10 
tius legisse ; nuUum ab Agricola positum castellum aut 
vi hostium expugnatum aut pactione ac f uga desertum ; 
crebrae eruptiones, nam adversus mpraa^bsidionis an- ^^--"v 
nuis copiis firmabantur. Ita intrepida ibi hiems et sibi 
quisque praesidio, inritis hostibus eoque desperantibus, 15 
quia soliti plerumque damna aestatis hibernis eventibus 
pensare tum aestate atque hieme iuxta pellebantur. Nec 

Agricola umquam per alios gesta avidus intercepit : seu c:^\ <l^ cLJt' 
centurio seu praefectus inconruptur gi factit e^tem habe- 
v^^yw»»-^ bat. Apud quosdam acerbior in conyiciis narrabatur, 20 a* V^-»^^*^ 
jqmX^ et ut erat co^is bonis, ita adversus malos iniucundus. tvr«^-^^-^ 
Ceterum ex iracundia nihil supererat secretum, ut silen- 
tium eius non timeres ; honestius putabat offendere quam 
o^Jisse. 

23. Quarta aestas obtinendis quae percurrerat in-25 
sumpta; ac si virtus exercituum et Eomani nominis 
gloria pateretur, inventus in ipsa Britannia terminus. 
Namque Clot^ et Bqdotria diversi maris aestibus per 
inmensum revectae,\ angusto terrarum spatio dirimuntur : 
quod tum praesidiis fifrmabatur atque omnis propior smus 30 
tenebatur, submotis velut in aliam insulam hostibus. ^ 

Y 24. Quinto expeditionum anno nave prima transgres- 

^ 6tw ^^^^ — ttr^ ^ u^ flu w 
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sus ignot^ ad id tempus gentis crg^s simul ac prosperis 
proeliis) domuit ; eamque partem Britanniae quae Hiber- 
niam adspicit copiis instruxit, in spem magis quam ob 
^ja*i.,xLao formidinem, si quidem Hibernia medio inter Britanniam 
5 atque Hispaniam sita et Gallico quoque mari opportuna 
valentissii yam imperii pp jtem magnis in vicem usibus 
miscuerit. Spatium eius, si Britanniae comparetur, an- 
gustius, nostri maris insulas superat. Solum caelumque 
et ingenia cultusque hominum haud multum a Britannia 
10 differunt [in melius]. Aditus portusque per conmercia 
et negotiatores cogniti. Agricola expulsum seditione 
domestica unum ex regulis gentis exceperat ac specie 




amicitiae in occasionem retinebat. .Sjaepe ex eo audivi ^'^^.u^<l_ 
legione una et modicis auxiliis iebettan obtinerique 

16 Hiberniam posse ; idque etiam adversus Britanniam pro- 
^ iCA'> futurum, si Romana ubique arma et velut e conspectu 
libertas toUeretur. .^ ^ 

26. Ceterum aestate, qua sextum officii annum incoha- 
bat, amplexus civitates trans Bodotriam sitas, quia motus 

20 universarum ultra gentiumef^mfestaliostibus exercitus ^^. >^-^ 

.. (^-«'V^ itinera timebat, portus classe exploravit; quae ab Agri- 

cola primum adsumpta in partem virium sequebatur 

egregia specie, cum simul terra, simul mari bellum im- 

pelleretur, ac saepe isdem castris pedes equesque et 

25 nauticus miles mixti copiis et laetitia sua quisque facta, 
suos casus adtollerent, ac modo silvarum ac montium 
profunda, modo tempestatum ac fluetuum adversa, hinc 
terra et hostis, hinc victus Oceanus militari iactaiitia '^^ 
compararentur. Britannos quoque, ut ex captivis audi- 

30 ebatur, visa classis obstupefaciebat, tamquam aperto 
maris sui secreto ultimum victis perfugium clauderetur. 
Ad manus et arma conversi Caledoniam incolentes 
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populi, paratu^magnq^aiore fama, uti mos est de ign^- 
tis, oppugnare ultro castella adorti, metum ut provo- ^' \ 
cantes addiderant ; regrediendumque citra Bodotriam et 
excedendum potius quam pellerentur ignavi specie pru- 
dentium admonebant, cum interim cognoscit hostis pluri- 5 
bus agminibus inrupturos. Ac ne superante numero et 
peritia locorum circumiretur, diviso et ipse in tris partis 
exercitu incessit. 

26. Quod ubi cognitum ho^ti, mutatorepente consilio 
universi nonam legionem, ut^-maxime invalidam, nocte 10 
adgressi, inter somnum ac trepidationem caesis vigili- 
bus inrupere. lamque in ipsis castris pugnabatur, cum 
Agricola iter hostium ab exploratoribus edoctus et ves- 
ti^iis insecutus, velocissimos equitum peditumque ad- 
sultare tergis pugnantium iubet, mox ab universis aolci 16 
clamoremjjet jropinqua luce fulsere signa. Ita ancipiti 
maj^^rriti Britanni; et Eomanis rediit animus, ac 

^*^**^^ Ww securi pro sahite de gloria certabant. Ultro qum etiam 
erupere, et fuit atrox in ipsis portarum angustiis proe- 
lium, donec pulsi hostes, utroque^xercitu certante, his, 20 
ut tunsse opem, iUis, ne eguisse auxilio viderentijr. i 
Quod nisi paludes et silvae fugientis texissent, debella- 
tum illa victoria f oret. 

27. Cuius conscientia ac fama ferox exercitus nihil 
virtuti suae invium et penetrandani_J3aledoniam in- 25 
veniendumque tandem Britanniae t^minum continuo 
proeliorum cursu f remebant. Atque illi modo cauti ac ^ — *^ *^ "' *" 
sapientes prompti post eventum ac ma gni loqui erant. - - -' ^" ^- 
Iniquissima haec bellorum condicio est : prospera omnes 

sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur. At Britanni 30 
non virtute se, sed occasione et arte ducis victos rati, 
nihil ex adrogantia remittere, quo minus iuventutenj. 
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armarent, coniuges ac liberos in loca tuta transferrent^ 
coetibus ac sacrificiis conspirationem civitatum sancirent. 
Atqoe ita inritatis uteimque animis discessum. - • • '• *^^^^^^-^_ 

Adventure of the Usipian Cohort, 

28. Eadem aestate cohors XJsiporum per Germanias 
5 conscripta et in Britanniam transmissa magnum ac mem- 

orabile facinus ausa est. Occiso/jenturione ac militibus 

qui ad traSenctam disciplinam inmixti manipulis exem- 

Jt^^plum et r^ectorea nabebantur, tris liburnicas adactis per 

vim gubernatoribus ascendere; et uno retro remigante, 

10 suspectis duobus eoque interfectis, nondum vulgato 

^rumore ut miraculum praevehebantur. Mox ad aquan- 
dum atque utilia raptum egressi et cum plerisque Britan- 
norum sua defensantium proelio congressi ac saepe 
victores, aliquando pulsi, eo ad extremum inopiae vengre, 

15 ut infirmissimos suorum, mox sorte ductos vescerentur. 
Atque ita circumvecti Britanniam, amissis per inscitiam 
regendi navibus, pro praedonibus habiti, primum a 
Suebis, mox a Frisiis intercepti sunt. Ac fuere quos per 
conmercia venumdatos et m nostram usque rigam muta- 

20 tione ementium adductos indicium tanti casus inlusti^avit:^ 

Bevolt of the Caledonians. 

29. Initio aestatis Agricola domestico vulnere ictus, 
anno ante natum filium amisit. Quem casum neque ut 

, plerique fortium virorumj ambitiose, neque per lamenta 
rursus ac maerorem muliebriter tulit, sed in luctu bellum 

25 inter remedia erat. Igitur praemissa Qlasse quae pluri- 
bus locis praedata inagnum et incertum terrorem f aceret, 
expedito exercitu, cui ex Britannis fortissimos et longa 
pace exploratos addiderat, ad montem Graupium pervenit. 
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quem iam hostis insederat. Kam Britaimi niliil fracti 
pugnae prioris eventu, et ultionem aut servitium expec-* 
tantes, tandemque docti conmune peficulum concordia 
propulsandum> legationibus et foederibus omnium civi- 
<X^*^ \^^ tatum viris exciverant. lamque super triginta milia 6 

armatorum adspiciebantur, et adhuc adfluebat omnis « a ^^^^^ 

iuventus et quibus cruda ac viridis senectus, clari bello 

et su ^ quisque deco ra gestantes, cum inter pluris duces 

virtute et genere praestans^nomine Calgp,cuSy apud con- 

tractam multitudinem proelium poscentem in huno mo- lo 

dum locutus f ertur : 

Speech of Calgactis, "-^ ^^ ^"^r^^i:^ — ^rX.,/^^ «i— . 

30. -^Quotiens causas belli et necessitatem nostram ^^^ Sx/v «^c 
intueor, magnus mihi animus est hodiernum diem con- ^^^ 

sensumque vestrum initium libertatis toti ' Britanniae 
f ore ^ nam et universi^ servitutis expertes et nullae ultra 15 
terrae ac ne mare quidem securum, inm^nente nobis 
' class^^omana. Ita proelium atque arma quae fortibus 
honesta, eadem etiam ignavis tutissima sunt. Priores 
pugnae, quibus adversus Eomanos varia f ortuna certatum 
est, spem ac subsidium in nostris manibus habebant, quia 20 
nobilissimi totius Britanniae eoque in ipsis penetraJibus 
siti nec servientium litora adspicientes, oculos quoque a 
contactu dominationis/inviolatos habebamus.) Nos terra- 
rum ac libertatis extremos recessus ipse ac sinus famae 
in hunc diem def endit ; atque omne ignotum pro magni- 25 
fico est : sed nunc terminus Britanniae patet, nulla iam 
ultra gens, nihil nisi fluctus et saxa et infestiores Ro- 
mani, quorum superbiam frustra per obsequiuia_a(Lmo- 
d estia m' *" eff ugeris. Raptores orbis, postquam cimcta 
vastantibus defuere terrae, iam et mare scrutantur ;^ si 30 
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locuples hostis est, avari ; si pauper, ambitiosi^ quos non 
Oriens, non Qccidens satiayerit : soli omnium opes atque 
inopiam pari^adiec^ concupiscunt. Auferre tfucidare 
rapere falsis nominibus imperium, atque ubi solitudinem 
5 faciunt, pacem adpellant.' 

31. * Liberos cuique ac propinquos^suos natura carissi- 

, y^vJ^^AA*^ mos esse voluit : hi per ^ilectus alibi servituri auferunturT^ 
coniuges sororesque etiam si hostilen^ibidinem effugiant, 
nomine amicorum atque hospitum polluuntur. Bona 

10 fortunaeque in tributum, ager atque annus in frumen- 
tum, corpora ipsa ac manus silvis ac paludibus emuni- 
endis inter verbera ac contumelias conteruntur. Nata 
servituti mancipia semel veneiint, atque ultro a dominis 
aluntur : Britannia servitutem suam cotidie emit, cotidie 

16 pascit. Ac sicut in familia recentissimus quisque servo- 

'.': ^ -§- M^ rum etiam conservis ludibrio est, sic in hoc orbis terrarum 

vetere famulatu novi nos et viles in excidium petimur; 

neque enim arva n^bis aut metalla aut portus sunt, quibus 

exercendis reservemur. Virtus porro ac ferocia subiecto- 

20 rum ingrata imperantibus ; et longinquitas ac secretum 
ipsum quo tutius, eo suspectius. Ita sublata spe veniae 
tandem sumite animum, tam quibus salus quam quibus 
gloria carissima est. Brigantes femina duce exurere 
coloniam, expugnare castra, ac nisi felicitas in socordiam 

25 vertisset, exuere iugum potuere : nos integri et indomiti 
et in libertatem, non in paenitentiam arma laturi, primo 
... S- -^*^ statim congressu ostendamus, quos sibi Caledonia viros 
seposuerit.' ^''^\^ -^ /vitit^A^ 

32. 'An eandem Romanis in bello virtutem quam in 
<. ^ ^- 30 pace lasciviam adesse creditis ? Nostris illi dissensioni- 

bus ac discordiis clari vitia hostium in gloriam exercitus 
sui vertunt ; quem contractum ex diversissimis gentibus 
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ut secundae res tenent, ita adversae dissolvent : nisi si 
Gallos et Germanos et (pudet dictu) Britannorum ple- 
rosque, licet dominationi alienae sanguinem conmodent, - C^ 
diutius tamen hostis quam servos, fide et adfectu teneri 
putatis. Metus ac terror sunt infirma vincla caritatis;5 
quae ubi removeris, qui timere desierint, odisse incipient. 
Omnia victoriae incitamenta pro nobis sunt : inullae Ro- 

i>U/cOci^^W*^ manos coniuges accendunt, nuUi parentes fugam exjr?*^^ 
braturi sunt ; \ aut nulla plerisque patria aut alia est. 
Paucos numero, trepidos ignorantia, caelum ipsum ac 10 
mare et silvas, ignota omnia circumspectantis, clausos 
quodam modo ac vinctos di nobis tradiderunt. Ne ter- 
reat vanus adspectus et auri fulgor atque argenti, quod 

^-J3LjLeJ2S neque tegit neque vulnerat. In ipsa hostium acie in- 

veniemus nostras manus. Adgnoscent Britanni suam 15 
causam, recordabuntur Galli priorem libertatem: dese-' 
rent illos ceteri Germani, tam quam nuper Usipi relique- 
runt. Nec quidquam ultra formidinis: vacua castella, 
senum coloniae, inter male parentis et iniuste imperantis 
aegra municipia et discordantia, Hic dux, hic exercitus : 20 
ibi tributa et metalla et ceterae servientium poefiae, quas 
in aeternum perferre aut statim ulcisci in hoc campo est. 
Proinde ituri in aciem et maiores vestros et posteros 
cogitate.' 

Speech of Agricola. 

33. Excepere orationem alacres et, ut barbaris moris, 25 
cantu fremituque et clamoribus^issonis. lamque agmina 
et armorum^^rulgores audentissimi cuiusque procursu: 
simul instruebatur acies, cum Agricola quamquam lae- 
tum et vix munimentis coercitum militem accendendum 
adhuc ratus, ita disseruit : * septimus annus est, conmili- 30 
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tones, ex qiio virtute et auspiciis imperii Eomani, fide 
atque opera nostra Britanniam vicistis. Tot expedi- 
tionibus, tot proeliis, seu fortitudine adversus hostis seu 
patientia ac labore paene adversus ipsam rerum naturam 
6 opus fuit, neque me militum neque vos ducis paenituit. 
Ergo egressi, ego veterum legatorum, vos priorum exerci- 
tuum terminos, finem Britanniae non fama nec rumore, 
sed castris et armis tenemus : inventa Britannia et sub- 
acta. Equidem saepe in agmine, cum vos paludes mon- 

10 tesque et flumina fatigarent, fortissimi^uiusque voces 
audiebam : * quando dabitur hostis, quando f animus ? ' 
veniunt, e latebris suis extrusi, et vota virtusque in 
aperto, omniaque prona victoribus atque eadem victis 
adversa. Nam et superasse tantum itineris, silvas eva- 

15 sisse, transisse aestuaria pulchrum ac decorum in fron- 
tem, (item) fugientibus periculosissima quae hodie pros- 
perrima sunt; neque enim nobis aut locorum eadem 
notitia aut conmeatuum eadem abundantia, sed manus 
et arma et in his omnia. Quod ad me adtinet, iam pri- 

20 dem mihi decretum est neque exercitus neque ducis terga 
tuta esse. Proinde et honesta mors, turpi vita potior, et 
incolumitas ac decus eodem loco sita sunt ; nec inglorium 
fuerit in ipso terrarum ac naturae fine cecidisse.' 

34. ^Si novae gentes atque ignota acies constitisset, 

25 aliorum exercituum exemplis vos hortarer : nunc vestra 

decora recensete, vestros oculos interrogate. Hi sunt 

quos proximo anno unam legionem furto noctis adgressos 

^->0-eU.-oJL_,clamore debellastis; hi ceterorum Britannorum fugacis- 

simi ideoque tam diu superstites. Quo modo silvas sal- 

30 tusque penetrantibus f ortissimum quodque animal contra 
ru6re, pavida et inertia ipso agminis sono pellebantur, 
sic acerrimi Britannorum iam pridem ceciderunt, reli- 
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quus est numerus ignavorum et metuentium. Quos quod 
tandem invenistis, non restiterunt, sed deprehensi sunt; 
novissimae res et extremus metus corpora defixere in Ms 
vestigiis, in quibus pulchram et spectabilem victoriam 
U^ at^i}j^ ederetis. Transigite cum expeditionibus, imponite quin- 6 
quaginta annis magnum diem,. adprobate rei publicae 
numquam exercitui imputari potuisse aut moras belli 
aut causas rebellandi.' 

Battle at Mount Graupius. 

35. Et adloquente adhuc Agricola militum ardor emi- 
nebat, et finem orationis ingens alacritas consecuta est, lo 
statimque ad arma discursum. Instinctos ruentisque ita 
disposuit, ut peditum auxilia, quae octo milium erant, 
mediam aciem firmarent, equitum tria milia cornibus ad- 
f underentur. Legiones pro vallo stetere, ingens victoriae 
decus citra Romanum sanguinem bellandi, et auxilium, 16 
si pellerentur. Britannorum acies in speciem simul ac 
terrorem editioribus locis constiterat ita, ut primum 
agmen in aequo, ceteri per adolive iugum conexi velut 
insurgerent ; media campi covinnarius eques strepitu ac ^ -*- 
discursu complebat. Tum Agricola superante hostium 20 
multitudine veritus, ne in f rontem simul et latera suorum 
pugnaretur, diductis ordinibus, quamquam porrectior ^ • ^'' ^ ■ 
acies f utura erat et arcessendas . plerique legiones ad- 
monebant, promptior in spem et firmus adversis, dimisso 

equo pedes ante vexilla constitit. 25 

36. Ac primo congressu eminus certabatur ; simulque 
constantia, simul arte Britanni ingentibus gladiis et bre- 

vibus caetris missilia nostrorum vitare vel excutere, atque .vu^ycc-^^L. 
ipsi magnam vim telorum superfundere, donec Agricola *' ' - 
Batavorum cohortes tris ac Tungrorum duas cohortatus 30 
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est, ut rem ad inucrones ac manus adducerent; quod et 
ipsis vetustate militiae exercitatum et hostibus inhabile, 
parva scuta et enormis gladios gerentibus ; nam Britanno- 
rum gladii sine mucrone complexum armorum et in arto 
5 pugnam non tolerabant. Igitur ut Batavi miscere ictus, 
^M./vcL-*^^^^ ferire umbonibus, ora fodere, et stratis qui in aequo 
adstiterant, erigere in collis aciem coepere, ceterae co- 
hortes aemulatione et--impetu conisae proximos quosque 
caedere: ac plerique semineces aut integri festinatione 

10 victoriae relinquebantur. Interim equitum turmae, ut 
fugere covinnarii, peditum se proelio miscuere. Et quam- 
quam recentem terrorem intulerant, densis tamen hostium 
agminibus et. inaequalibus locis haerebant; minimeque 
t aequa nostris iam pugnae f acies erat, cum t aegre clivo ^»<-^ ^^^ 

15 instantes simul equorum corporibus impellerentur ; ac 
saepe vagi currus, exterriti sine rectoribus equi, ut quem- 
que formido tulerat, transversos aut obvios incursabant. 

37. Et Britanni, qui adhuc pugnae expertes summa col- 
lium insederant et paucitatem nostrorum [vacui] sperne- 

20 bant, degredi paulatim et circumire terga vincentium 
coeperant, ni id ipsum veritus Agricola quattuor equitum 
alas, ad subita belli retentas, venientibus opposuisset, 
quantoque ferocius adcurrerant, tanto acrius pulsos in 
fugam disiecisset. Ita consilium Britannorum in ipsos 

25 versum, transvectaeqiys praecepto ducis a fronte pugnan- 
tium alae aversam hostium aciem invasere. Tum vero 
patentibus locis grande et atrox spectaculum : sequi, vul- 
nerare, capere, atque eosdem oblatis aliis trucidare. lam 
hostium, prout cuique ingenium erat, catervae armatorum 

30 paucioribus terga praestare, quidam inermes ultro ruere 
ac se morti offerre. Passim arma et corpora et laceri 
artus et cruenta humus; et aliquando etiam victis ira 
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virtusque. Postquam silvis adpropinquaverunt, identi- 
dem primos sequentiumiDjcautos conlecti et locorum gnari 
circumveniebant. Quod ni frequens^jibigue Agficola 
validas et expeditas cohortis indaginis modo, et sicubi 
artiora erant, partem equitum dimissis equis, simul 5 
rariore^^ilvas equitem persultare dussisset, acc^ptum 
aliquod vuliius^per nimiam^duciam foret. Ceterum ubi 
compositos firmis ordinibus sequi rursus videre, in fugam 
versi, non agminibus, ut prius, nec alius alium respec- 
tantes, rari et vitabundi injicesx longinqua atque avia lO 
petiere. Finis sequendi nox et satietas fuit. Caesa 
hostium ad decem milia: nostrorum trecenti sexaginta 
cecidere, in quis Aulus Atticus, praefectus cohortis, iuve- 
nili ardore et ferocia equi hostibus inlatus. ^tk^ 

38. Et nox quidem gaudio praedaque laeta victoribus : 15 
.^«^•XwJ^Britanni pajantes mixtoque virorum mulierumque pl^ratu 
trahere vulneratos, vocare integros, deserere domos ac 
per iram ultro incendere, eligere latebras et statim relin- 
quere ; miscere in vicem consilia aliqua, dein separare ; ; i 
aliquando f rangi adspectu pignorum suorum, saepius con- 2f ^ j V* 
citari. Satisque constabat saevisse quosdam in coniuges !^^~ 
ac liberos, tamquam misererentur. Proximus dies f aciem 
victoriae latius aperuit : vastum ubique silentium, secreti 
colles, fumanSiarprocul tecta, nemo exploratoribus obvius. 
Quibus in omnem partem dimissis, ubi incerta fugae 25 
vestigia neque usquam conglobari hostes compertum (et 
exacta iam aestate spargi bellum nequibat), in finis 
Borestorum exercitum deducit. Ibi acceptis obsidibus, 
praefecto classis circumvehi Britanniam praecipit. Datae 
ad id vires, et praecesserat terror. Ipse pedites atque 30 
equites lento^tinere, quo novarum gentium animi ipsa 
transitus mora terrerentur, in hibernis locavit. Et simul 
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classis secundg,^t§m pestate ac f^ ma Trucculensem portum 
tenuit, unde, proximo Britanniae litore lectb omni, redi- 
erat. 

Becall of Agricola. 

39. Hunc rerum . cursum, quamquam nulla verborum 
^^^^'^♦^fNAXi 5 iactantia epistulis Agricolae auctum, ut Domitiano moris 

erat, fronte laetus, pectore anxius excepit. Inerat con- 

^'^'^^^^'iu^iA scientia derisui fuisse nuper falsum e Germaniatri- 

P umphum, emptis per conmercia, quorum habitus et crines 

in captivorum speciem formarentur, at nunc veram mag- 

10 namque victoriam tot milibus hostium caesis ingent^ama 

celebrari. Id sibi maxime formidolosum, privati hominis 

nomen supra principis adtolli: frustra stuSii^^tori et 

civilium artium decus in silentium acta, si militarem 

gloriam alius occuparet; cetera utcumque facilius dis- 

is^^simuTari, ducis boni imperatoriam virtutem esse. Talibus 

^-vy^-ft^-^MT" curis exercitus, quodque saevae cogitationis indicium erat, 

'--..w^w^us J^ - secretQ^suo satiatus, optimum in praesentia statuit re- 

'^'^'^^v ^'OjL- ponere odium, donec impetus famae et favor exercitus 

languesceret : nam etiam tum Agricola Britanniam obti- 

20 nebat. 

40. Igitur triumphalia^ornamenta et inlustrisustatuae 
honorem et quidquid pro triumpho datur, multo verborum 
honore cumulata, decerni in senatu iubet addique insu- 
per opinionem, Suriam provinciam Agricolae destinari, 

25 vacuam tum morte Atilii Rufi consularis et m aior ibus V^ ^AA^fwvft^ 
reservatam. Credidere plerique libertum ex secretioribus 
ministeriis missum ad Agricolam codicillos, quibus ei^^t. 
w^vAA^ '^^ Suria dabatur, tulisse, cum praecepto ut, si in Britannia 

f oret, traderentur ; eumque libertum in ipso f reto Oceani 

30 obvium Agricolae, ne adpellato quidem eo ad Domiti- 
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anum remeasse, sive verum istud, sive ex ingenio principis 
'] CKrJlS^-r'-'^ fictunQ^c comjpositum est. Tradiderat interim Agricola 
successori suo provinciam quietam tutamque. Ac ne 
notabilis celebritate et frequentia occurrentium introitus 
esset, vitato amicorum officio noctu in urbem, noctu in 5 
Palatium, ita ut praeceptum erat, venit; exceptusque 
brevi osculo et nullo sermone turbae s ervien tium inmix- 
tus est. Ceterum uti militare nomen, grave inter otiosos, 
aliis virtutibus temperaret, tranquillitatem atque otium 
penitus hausit, cultu modicus, sermone facilis, uno aut 10 
altero amicorum comitatus, adeo ut plerique,.quibu8 mag- 
nos viros per ambitionem aestimare mos est, viso adspec- 
toque Agricola quaererent f amam, pauci interpretarentur. u,.jix^.U^P^ 

Life in Betirement. Attitude of Domitian. 

41. Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum absens ac- 
cusatus, absens absolutus est. Causa periculi non cnmen 15 
ullum aut querella laesj/juiusquam, sed inf ensus virtutibus 
princeps et gloria viri ac pessimum^, inimicorum genus, ^--^.-^— *-o 
^jdtuo^ laudantes. Et ea insecuta sunt rei publicae tempora, 
quae sileri Agricolam non sinerent: tot exercitus in 
Moesia Daciaque et Germania et Pannonia temeritate 20 
aut per ignaviam ducum amissi, tot milit ares virL cum ^^^'^f*^'^ 
tot cohortibus expugnati et capti; nec iam de limite 'Vvj^X^^^^ 
imperii et ripa, sed de hibernis legionum et possessione 
dubitatum. Ita cum damna damnis continuarentur atque 
^\ a_ •tvXJu- omnis annus funeribus et cladibus insigniretur, posce- 25 
"J"^ batur ore vulgi dux Agricola, comparantibui^cunctis 

vigorem [et] constantitim et expertum belli animum cum 
inertia et formidine ceterorum. Quibus sermonibus satis 
constat Domitiani quoque auris verberatas, dum optimus ^w^Ca^^-^ 
quisque libertorum amore et fide, pessimi malignitate et 30 
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livore pronum deterioribus principem exstimulabant. Sic 

Agricola simul suis virtutibus, simul vitiis aliorum in 

ipsam gloriam praeceps agebatur. 

42. Aderat iam annus, quo proconsulatum Africae et 

'• '/- At^^^^-^ 6 Asiae sortiretur, et occisq jCivica nuper nec Agricolae 

consilium deerat nec Domitiano exemplum. Accessere 

quidam cogitationum princijispgriti, qui iturusne esset 

in provinciam ultro Agricolam interrogaj:ent. Ac primo 

^i^ occultius quietem et otium laudare, mox operam suam 



'6vw^*<'^«*^ 10 in adprobanda excusatione onerre, postremo non iam 

^ obscuri suadentes simul terrentesque peftraxere ad 

Domitianum. Qui paratus simulatione, in adrogantiam 

compositus, et audiit preces se excusantis et, cum ad- 

nuisset, agi sibi gratias passus est, nec erubuit beneficii 

\^^^La^r^ 15 invidia. Salariun\^ t amen pro^onsulare ^olitum offerri 

r et quibusdam a se ipso concessum Agricolae non dedit, 

sive offensus non petitum, sive ex conscientia, ne quod 

X ^^vetuerStt videretur ^'emisse. Proprium humani ingenii 

\^^ A-^-r^ cL^ est odisse quem lae^ris : Domitianl vero natura prae- 

'y^ 20 ceps m iram, et quo obscurior, eo inrevocabilior, mode- 
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ratione tamen prudentiaque Agricojae leniebatur, quia 
,L^(^ non contumacia neque inani iactationB libertatis famam 
fatumque provocat)3tr Sciant, quibus moris est inlicita 
mirari, posse .etiam sub malis^principibus magnos viros 
25 esse, obsequiumque ac modestiam, si industria ac vigor j,^^ 

adsint, eo laudis esc^Sere, quo plerique per abrupW, ^ 
sed in nullum rei publicae usum, ambitiosa, morte 
inclaruerunt. ^ 

^ AgricoWs Death (93 a.d.). 

43. Finis vitae eius nobis luctuosus, amicis tristis, 
30 extraneis etiam ignotisque non sine cura fuit. Vulgus 
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quoque et hic aliud agens populus et ventitavere ad 
domum et per fora et circulos locuti sunt; nec quis- 
quam audita morte Agricolae aut laetatus est aut statim 
oblitus. Augebat miserationem constan^umor veneno 
t^ (/Li interceptum : nobis nihil comperti, quod firmare ausim. 5 

Ceterum per omnem valetudinem eius crebrius quam ex '^-^^ 
more principatus, per nuntios visentis et libertorum 
primi et medicorum intimi venere, sive cura illud sive 
inquisitio erat. Supremo quidem die momenta ipsa 
>^ deficientis per dispositos cursores nuntiata constabat, 10 
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nullojcredente sic accelerari quae tristis audiret. Spe- 
ciem tamen doloris animi vultu[que] prae se tulit, secu- 
rus iam odii et qui facilius dissimularet gaudium quam 
metum. Satis constabat lectQ^estamento Agricolae, 
quo coheredem optimae uxori et piissimae filiae Domitia- 16 
num scripsit, laetatum eum velut honore iudicioque. . 
Tam caeQa-et^nruptamjBns adsiduis^dulationibus erat, ' . '•''^ 
ut nesciret a bono patre non scribi heredem nisi malum 
principem. 

Beflections on the Opportuneness of his Death. 

44. Natus erat Agricola Gaio Caesare tertium consule 20 
Idibus luniis: excessit quarto et quinquagesimo anno, ^^«^^ 
decimo Kalendas Septembris Conlega Priscoque consuli- 
bus. Quod si habitum quoque eius posteri noscere velint, 

^''i>*'^^32^^Cl,-.^6?®'i^ior quam sublimior fuit; nihil metus in vultu, 

gratia oris- supererat. Bonum virum facile crederes, -r» 

V j ck'^ magnum libenter. Et ipse quidem, quamquam medio 
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in spatio integrae aetatis ereptus, quantum ad gloriara, 
longissimum aevum peregit. Opibu^nimiis non gaude- ^''^'«^•v-*-^ 
bat, speciosae non contigerant. Quippe et vera bona, 
quae in virtutibus sita sunt, impleverat, et consulari ac 30 
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triuinphalibus^oriiainentis praedito quid aliud adsxruere 
fortuna poterat, filia atque uxore superstitibus ? potest 
videri etiam beatus incolumi dignitate, florentc|yfama, 
salvis adfinitatibus et amicitiis futura effugisse. Nam 
5 sicut ei non licuit durare in hanc beatissimi saeculi 
lucem ac principem Traianum videre, quod augurio votis- 
que apud nostras auris ominabatur, ita festinatae mortis 
grande solacium tulit evasisse postremum illud tempus, 
quo Domitianus non iam per intervalla ac spiramenta^^'^^^^'^ 

10 temporum, sed continuo et velut uno ictu rem publicam 
exhausit. _ - .^ 

45. Non vidit Agricola obsessam curiam et clausum 
armis senatum et eadem strage tot consularium caedes, 
tot nobilissimarum f eminarum exilia et fugas. Una ad- 

16 huc victoria Garus Metius censebatur et intra Albanam 

arcem sententia Messalini *s!;r'epebat et Massa Baebius 

\^^ ^'J^ nondum reus erat:^,inox nos|;rae duxere Helvidium in 

carcerem manusj/ nos Maurici , Busticique visus, nos 

^ innocenti sanguine Senecio *perfudit. Nero tamen sub- 

20 traxit oculos suos iussitque scelera, non spectavit : prae- 
cipua sub Domitiano miseriarum , pars erat videre et 
adspici, cum suspiria nostra subscriberentur, cum deno- 
tandis tot hominum palloribus suflBceret saevus ille vultus 
et rubor, quo se contra pudorem muniebat. •. ^ ' ^j^ <S(^ 

Epilogue, 

25 Tu vero felix, Agricola, non vitae tantum claritate, 

sed etiam opportunitate niortis. Ut perhibent qui inter- -xyX^^XIZL 
fuerunt novissimis sermonibus tuis, constans et libens 
..y fatum excepisti, tamquam pro virili portione innocen- 
tiam principi donares. Sed mihi filiaeque eius prae- 

30 ter acerbitatem parentis erepti auget maestitiam, quod 
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adsidere valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari vultu com- 
plexuque non contigit. Excepissemus certe mandata 
vocesque, quas penitus animo figeremus. Noster hic 
dolor, nostrum vulnus, nobis tam longae absentiae con- 
dicione ante quadriennium amissus est. Omnia sine 6 
dubio, optime parentum, adsidente amantissima uxore 
superfuere honori tuo : paucioribus^jfcamen la^riinis com- 
ploratus es et novissim.a in lu^ce desideravere aliquid 
oculi tui. 

46. Si quis piorum manibusjocus, si, ut sapientibus 10 
placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur magnae animae, 
placide quiescas, nosque et domum tuam ab infirmqjie- 
siderio et muliebribu^lamentis ad contemplationem vir- 
tutum tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri neque plangi fas 
est. Admiratione potius et inmortalibus laudibus et, si 16 
aaIX^ natura suppeditet, similitudine te colamus : is verus 
honos, ea coniunctissimi cuiusque pietas. Id filiae quo- 
que uxonque praeceperim, sic patris, sic mariti memo- 
riam venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque eius secum 
\wv^i>iUjL w/^revolyant, formamque ac figuram animi magis quam 20 
corporis complectantur, non quia intercedendum putem 
imaginibus quae marmore aut aere finguntur, sed, ut 
vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla ac mor- 
talia sunt, forma mentis aeterna, quam tenere et expri- 
mere non per alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse 26 
moribus possis. Quidquid ex Agricola amavimus, quid- 
quid mirati sumus, manet mansurumque est in animis 
hominum, in aeternitate temporum, in fama rerum. 
Nam multos veterum velut inglorios et ignobilis oblivio 
obruit : Agricola posteritati narratus et traditus super- 30 
stes erit. 
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NOTES. 



Oliapter 1. 2. asitatam: the neuter singalar of the perfect 
passive participle is frequently used substantively, taking the place of 
a relative clause. As the object and in apposition, as here, e.g. Tac. 
Hist. IV. 23, machinas etiam, insolitum sibi, dusi. quamquam 
with a participle, or more rarely with an adjective, occasionally occurs 
in earlier Latin, e.g. Cic. de fin. V. 23, 68 ; Sall. lug, 43, 1 ; Liv. IV. 
53, 1. Tacitus has more than seventy instances. 

3. Buorum : neuter. — With this often repeated sentiment, cp. 
Ann, II. 88, dum vetera extollimus, recentium incuriosi ; and the exx. 
cited, Dial. 15, 23 ; 18, 3. aetas : the personification, especially 
common with expressions denoting time, lessens the tautology occa- 
sioned by the use of temporihm. 

4. allqua : belonging to both magna and nohilis^ is, according to 
a noteworthy usage of Tacitus, placed between the modified words. 
So magis below. See Introd. p. xxvi. virtus vlcit . . . vitium : 
observe the alliteration, of which Tacitus makes a more extensive 
use than any previous prose writer. See Introd. p. xxviii. super- 
gresaa est: a post-Augustan expression, somewhat stronger than 
vicit. 

5. ignorantiam recti et invidiam : the inability to recognize trtie 
merit and consequent envy. — The et is epexegetic, as e.g. Dial. 5, 26, 
accinctus et minax, where see note. In this treatise again ch. 5, 1 ; 
6, 16 ; 21, 1 ; 30, 24 ; 43, 30. . Cp. Introd. p. xxx. — With the thought, 
cp. Dial. 40, 3 and the exx. there cited. 

6. priores: i.e. in the days of the Republic. So generally m 
Tacitus. See note on vetus, ch. 2, 6. 

7. pronum magisque in aperto : metaphors taken from a field 
which lies open and oSers no obstacles to advancement, i.e. those 
times were favorable and gave free scope to memorable achjevement. 
Similarly ch. 33, 13, and frequently in earlier writers. — On the posi- 
tion of magisj see above, 1. 4. — On the accumulation of virtually 
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synonymous expressions occurring with constantly decreasing fre- 
quency from the Dialogus to the second part of the Annals, see 
Introd. p. xxix. — On the brachylogy in this sentence, see Introd, 
p. xxxiii. celeberrimuB quisque ingenio = clarissima ingenia. 
Ingenium is not used in the singular in a personal sense^ hence cele- 
berrimum quodque ingenium was impossible here. Celeber = clariis 
seems to occur first in Tibiill. II. 1, 33. 

8. Bine gratia aut ambitione : i.e. without the desire of curry- 
ing favor or from selfish motives. Our knowledge of the historians 
of the Republic, particularly the later annalists, does not bear out 
this favorable view. 

9. bonae . . . conscientiae pretio: i.e. by the reward that 
waits on duty well performed. Cp. Ann. II. 22. — pretio = praemio. 

10. plerique : many. This weakened sense is the more usual in 
Tacitus and in post-Augustan Latin generally. suam ipai : for suam 
ipsos (= suam ipsorum). We should have expected ipsos (subj. of 
narrare) in accordance with Tacitus's custom of making ipse^ when 
combined with a personal or possessive pronoun, the subj. For an 
instance of the usage with a finite verb, see ch. 46, 25. — Observe that 
two ideas here coalesce into one. (a) They wrote autobiographies. 
(6) They did not think it open to censure to do so. — On the concise- 
ness of this clause, see Introd. p. xxxiii. 

11. Rutilio et Scauro : P. Butilius Bufus, bom about 158 b.c, 
cons. 105 B.C., a distinguished orator, jurist, historian, and pupil of 
the Stoic Panaetius. In 93 b.c. he was accused by one Apicius of 
extortion. Besides his autobiography, orations, and legal publica- 
tions, he composed a Roman History in Greek. He is extravagantly 
praised by Cicero and others. — M. Aemilius Scaurus, his bitter 
opponent, was born 162 b.c, and died about 89 b.c. His autobiogra- 
phy, in three books, seems to have been an apologia pro vita sua. — 
et for aut, partly because these men are closely associated as contem- 
poraries and autobiographers, partly owing to the aut following. It 
must be observed, however, that the Latin, as well as the Greek, has 
a peculiar fondness for the copulative conjunction, where our idiom 
prefers the disjunctive particle. Cp. e.g. dio /cai Tpets (two or three) ; 
ch. 29, 24 ; Germ. 19, conrumpere et conrumpi; Ann. II. 10. 

12. citra = sine. Though extremely common in post-Augustan 
Latin, especially in Quintilian, this usage is found in Tacitus only in 
the minor works. — On the coUocation of a prepositional clause, and 
an ablative or dative, one of the noteworthy features of Tacitean 
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style, see Introd. p. zxxiv. adeo, etc. : the confimiatioii of a con- 
crete statement by the wider generalization of an admitted truth is char- 
acteristic of Tacitus and Livy. Cp. DiaL 26, adeo melitis est, etc. 

14. At nunc : i.e. under the circumstances ; as it is. In this non- 
temporal sense the adverb, as wv in Greek, is very common. nar- 
raturo, etc. : to the ancients a narratio vitae implied a more or 
less eulogistic treatment, hence the phrase here constitutes the proper 
antithesis called for by incusaturusi, opus fuit: similar to the 
epistolary perfect, the author putting himself into the place of the 
reader. Cp. Ann. III. 66, exsequi sententias haud institui. — The 
meaning of this much disputed passage appears to be this : In treat- 
ing of the life of Agricola, which I do, because I believe it to be the 
function of the historian ne virtutes sUeantur {Ann. III. 65), I had to 
crave an indulgence, which I should not have asked, if I had intended 
to impeach the age of Domitian, for obtrectatio et livor pronis auribits 
accipiuntur (Hist. I. 1). 

Ohapter 2. 17. LSgimus : i.e. in the official acta senatus, so that 
there was no reason for doubting what might otherwise have seemed 
incredible. Aruleno Rustico : L. luniua Busticus Arulenus, a 
distinguished Stoic of the time of Nero, was executed by Domitian in 
94 A.D. for writing the biography here mentioned, in which he spoke 
of Thrasea and Helvidius as sanctissimi viri. — The transposition of 
the cognomen, still rare in pre-Augustan Latin, is particularly frequent 
in Tacitus. See note Dial. 1, 1. In the Agricola again, immediately 
below, Paetus Thrasea^ Priscus Helvidius. — The so-called subjective 
dative for the abl. with the preposition occurs some thirty tiraes in 
Tacitus. So Herennio Senecioni. Paetus Thrasea: P. Clodius 
Thrasea Paetus, also a Stpic. As the outspoken leader of the opposition 
he incurred the displeasure of Nero, and was finally driven to suicide 
by a trumped-up charge of treason in 66 a.d. Cp. Ann. XVI. 21 ff. 

18. Herennio Senecioni: an intimate friend of the younger 
Pliny, who was associated with him in the trial of Baebius Massa, 
probably shortly after Agricola's death in 93. He was subsequently 
denounced by the notorious informer, Mettius Carus (see ch. 45, 15), 
for writing the life of Helvidius, and was executed ; but his work was 
rescued from the flames (to which it had been consigned by a decree 
of the senate) by Fannia, the wife of Helvidius, who concealed a 
copy. Friflcus Helvidius : Helvidius Priscus, banished after the 
death of Thrasea, his father-in-law, was recalled by Galba. Fraetor 
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70 A.D. Later he incurred the displeasure of Vespasian by his un- 
compromising opposition and was finally executed in 73 a.d. 

20. saevitum : sc. esse. tziumviriB : sc. capUalibus, the official 
executioners. The delegation of the duty of burning condemned books 
to these functionaries instead of to the aediles was intended as an 
additional degradation. — The earliest recorded instance of this prac- 
tice is the burning of the alleged books of Numa in 181 b.c. During 
the empire such penalties were not uncommon. The biographies 
mentioned by Tacitus were the last so dealt with, the inefficacy of the 
proceeding having gradually become apparent. 

21. comitio ac foro: the comitium was situated north of the 
forum and was the usual place for punishments. The apparently 
pleonastic foro is added to emphasize the publlcity of the transaction. 
So Plin. N, H. XV. 18, 20, 77. It corresponds to in conspectu populi 
of Liv. XL. 29, 14, lihri in comitio , . , in c. p. cremati sunt. 

Fage 2. 2. conscientiam : Domitian in his shortsightedness 
imagined he could prevent men from retaining a vivid knowledge of 
these events. Cp. Tac. Ann, IV. 35, praesenti potentia credunt e/Xr- 
tingui posse etiam sequentis aevi memoriam. 

3. ezpulaiB Bapientiae professoribuB : this took place in 93 a.d. 
— sapientiae, for philosophiae. Tacitus whimsically avoids, as far as 
possible, Greek expressions. So likewise, e.g. philosophi and poeta. — 
professor is a post-Augustan word. — Tacitus is f ond of closing a period 
with an ablative absolute. Cp. Introd. p. xxvii., and on the chiasmus, 
ibid. p. xxviii. 

4. atque is epexegetic of the preceding clause, i.e. and by so doing 
he banished every worthy accomplishment. This high praise of phi- 
losophy does not represent T's personal convictions, for it strangely 
contrasts with ch. 4, 16 ff. (where see note). It seems here to be due 
to a desire to stigmatize an act of Domitian at any price, for Vespa- 
sian, styled by Tacitus patientissimus veri, had previously issued a 
similar decree. 

5. DedimuB profecto : the asseverative particle is generally omitted 
in Tacitus, when the verb is placed at the beginning. Cp. Introd. 
p. xxvi. 

6. vetuB aetaB : i.e. the Kepublican period. This use of vetus 
is characteristic of Tacitus. 

7. noB : sc. vidimus. So uUimum after quid, and esset after servi- 
tute are supplied from the preceding by an easy ellipsis. 
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8. adempto . . . comnercio refers to the nefarious practice of 
informers, so frequently denounced by Tacitus, e.g. Ann, IV. 30, 
delatoresj genus hominum publico exitio r^ertum. 

Ohapter 3i 12. et quamquam = quamquam autem. So ch. 36, 
11. — quamquam Yfith the subjunctive occurs sixty times in Tacitus, 
to twenty instances with the indicatiye. 

13. prlmo Btatlm . . . ortu : at the very heginning of the dawn. 
Primo statim occurs repeatedly in Tacitus. For the extremely com- 
mon pleonasm with words denoting a beginning, see note DiaL 11, 18. 
Nerva Caesar: The references to Trajan, below and 44, 6, imply 
the death of Nerva (Jan. 27, 98 a.d.). Divus was probably omitted, 
because the official consecration had not yet taken place. 

14. dlsaociabileB = insociabiles (Tac. Ann. IV. 12 ; XIII. 17) 
incompatible ; in this sense only here and Claud. in Buf. II. 238. The 
same negatival force of the prefix is found, e.g., in dissimilis, dis- 
plicere. principatum ac libertatem : the antithesis seems to have 
been a commonplace. Cp. Plut. Galba, 6, and Tac. Hist. IV. 64, haud 
facile libertas et domini miscentur. The word libertas appears on 
inscriptions in reference to the accession of Nerva. 

16. SecuxltaB Publica like our Commonwealth, is frequently 
personified, especially on coins. Vota were vows and prayers offered 
up for the continued welfare of the state on the occasion of the acces- 
sion of a new emperor. So recorded e.g. in the case of Trajan, Jan 3, 
98 A.D. — Some verb like conceperit must be supplied by zeugma from 
adsumpserit. For other instances of zeugma, see Introd. p. xxxii. 

17. fiduoiam ac robur : strong assurance of the realization of 
the prayer. Hendiadys, although the two nouns were primarily used 
for the sake of symmetry with spem ac votum. 

19. lente . . . eztinguuntur : an asyndetic antithesis, the adver- 
sative particle being, for the sake of conciseness, generally omitted. 
So e.g. ch. 12, 5, tarde mltescunt, cito proveniunt. — On the brachylogy 
see Introd. p. xxxiii. With the thought cp. Lucret. I. 556. 

20. Bubit: sc. animum. Apparently not elsewhere used abso- 
lutely in this sense. quippe = enimy so very frequent in Tacitus, 
but in anastrophe only here and in the Annals, 

22. Quid? 8i usually introduces a concrete illustration of a gen- 
eral proposition. Cp. Dial. 20, 10. per quindecim annos : i.e. the 
reign of Domitian (81-96). 

23. grande . . . spatium : so styled, because of the crushing efiect 
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upon those who lived through these dreadfal times. mnlti . . . 
promptiftaimuB qulBque . . . pauci : notice the asyndeton. for- 
tuitis caaibua: owing to natural causes, Cp. Ann. XII. 52, morte 
fortuita an per venenum extinctus. Tacitus means to say that during 
the reign of terror most of the illustrious men capable of telling its 
story had died a natural or violent death, while the few that survived 
were too crushed in spirit and unlike their real selves to undertake 
the task. 

24. promptissimuB quiaque : the plural verb af ter quisque, with 
or without the superlative, is found in all periods of the language, but 
is comparatively rare in classical prose, except in Livy. 

25. ut ita dizerim: like its equivalent ut sic dixerim (e.g. Dial. 
34, 23), is a post-Augustan phrase for ut ita dicam. — The so-called 
logical perf ect subjunctive in subordinate clauses is very rare. — The 
expression is here used to apologize for the seeming paradox in nostH 
superstites. 

26. ezemptia e media vita tot amiiB: elsewhere in Tacitus 
eximere invariably takes the dative. — media vita is an elastic term. 
Thus in ch. 44, 26, it is applied to Agricola, at the age of 54. Accord- 
ing to a belief common among the Komans, 120 years constituted the 
extreme natural limit of human life. Tacitus himself was about 26 
years old on the accession of Domitian (81 a.d.), and therefore but 
41 at Domitian's death. Senectus usually began at the age of 60. 

27. ipBOB ezactae aetatia terminoB : to the very limits ofextreme 
old age. Such fullness of expression, still frequent in the minor 
writings of Tacitus, gradually disappears in the later works. 

28. per ailentium: i.e. in compulsory silence, because of the 
danger to which an honest historian or biographer would have exposed 
himself . non tamen : in spite of the terriUe ordeal through which 
we passed. 

29. pigebit . . . compOBuiBBe : the perfect infinitlve refers to the 
time when the implied action is completed. Cp. Verg. Aen. VII. 233, 
nec . . . excepisse pigebit. vel incondita ac rudi voce: these 
terms are habitually used of an archaic and inartistic diction, but as 
the Histories here alluded to — they were not completed till 109 — are 
written in a style of consummate art, these epithets must not be taken 
too seriously. Similar apologetic or mock-modest expressions occur 
elsewhere, e.g. Cic. Orat. 69, 230 (concerning Antipater's introduction 
to his Punic War); Stat. Silv. I. praef.; Apul. Met. Introd.; Fronto, 
p. 242 ; Aelian, Nat. Hist. IV. 1 ff. ; Liban. I. 276 f. 
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30. teBtlmonium : memoria could not have been used with prae- 
sentium bonorum, because the still uncompleted reign of Trajan was 
included among these. But, when the Historiae had been published, 
their author had decided to reserve the record of Nerva's and Trajan's 
beneficent rule for an independent work, a plan either abandoned or 
frustrated by his death. Cp. Hist. I. 1, quod si vita suppeditet, prin- 
cipatum Nervae et imperium Traiani . . . senectuti seposui. 

31. interim : i.e. pending the conclusion of my larger and strictly 
historical narrative. 

32f. laudatuB erit aut ezcusatus : cp. DiaL ch. 10, 7, probata sit 
fides et lihertas excusata. — The f ut. perf . with reference to the reader's 
completed perusal of the biography. Cp. note ch. 1, 14, opus fuit. 

Fage 3. Ohapter 4. 1. Gnaeua lulius Agricola : this is the 
only certain instance in Tacitus in which the tria nomina Bomanorum 
occur. They are designed to give to the beginning of the biography 
proper a special solemnity. Foroiuliensiimi colonia : a town in 
Gallia Narbonensis, on the Mediterranean, founded by Julius Caesar 
in 46 B.C.; during the early empire it was a naval station of some im- 
portance. It is the modern Fr^jus, situated 46 miles northeast of 
Toulon. 

2. procuratorem Caesarum : the procurators were officers in the 
imperial household, appointed by, and solely responsible to, the em- 
peror. These positions were originally held by f reedmen and equites 
aUke, but as the administrative functions of the emperor extended, 
the higher and more responsible procuratorships were given only to 
knights, who were then generally distinguished f rom the minor * pro- 
curatores ' as procuratores Augusti. Caesarum happens to be found 
only here, but Caesaris may have been equally official, the plural 
being used doubtless because the grandfathers referred to served sep- 
arately under Augustus and Tiberius, or under both. But cp. Dial. 
ch. 7, 7, procuratores principum. 

3. quae : by attraction for quod. Cp. ch. 7, 8 ; Germ. 5, 18. 
equestris nobilitas : these offices had become one of the marks of 
an equestrian career, for men of senatorial rank were debarred from 
holding a procuratorship. The expression itself, in place of ordo 
equestris^ seems not to occur elsewhere, and is here used in the same 
technical sense which Tacitus repeatedly gives to equites inlustres or 
insignes, namely, knights occupying high positions. The exact equiv- 
alent, equites nobiles, is also found, e.g. Liv. XXIII. 46, 12. 
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4. luliuB GraecinuB : highly extolled by Sen. de hen. II. 21, 5, 
81 exemplo magni animi opus est, utamur Gh'aecini lulii, viri egregii 
quem C. Caesar occidit ob hoc unum quod melior vir erat quam esse 
queniquam tyranno expedit. He seems to have reached the praetor- 
ship. In all probability he was descended from some Greek family in 
Marseilles, where Agricola was educated, and he may have been the 
son of Graecinus, the friend of Ovid. Benatorli ordiniB : sc. vir. 
One of the many instances of the absolute use of the genitive of 
quality. So below, 1. 8, rarae castitatis (sc. mulier). Btudio elo- 
quentiae Bapientiaeque notUB : known for his literary and philo- 
sophical pursuits. This wider meaning of eloquentia is not rare in 
post-Augustan Latin. — sapientiae = philosophiae. See note ch. 2, 3. 
— This predilection the son inherited. See below, 1. 15 f. 

6. merituB = consecutus, though extremely common elsewhere 
in Tacitus, is here rather used in an ironical sense ; cp. Eng. earn. 
M. Silanum : M. lunius Silanus, the father-in-law of Caligula, con- 
sul suffectus, 15 A.D., was driven to suicide 38 a.d. He is repeatedly 
mentioned by Tacitus. 

7. lulia Procilla : perhaps a descendant of C. Valerius Procillus, 
styled by Caes. B. G. I. 19, 3, princeps of Gaul. 

8. fuit : In Tacitus phrases denoting descent do not omit the 
copula, unless a dative is expressed. So e.g. above, pater illi. 
Binu indulgentiaque : loving care. Hendiadys. Indulgentia is of ten 
used in a good sense. — With the thought, cp. note to Dial. 30, 20. 

9. omnem honeBtarum artimn cultmn = omnium h. a. c, by 
hypallage. — honestae artes for the more usual liherales artes. 

10. Arcebat : on the emphatic position of the predicate, see 
Introd. p. xxvi. The subject is the following quod clause. 

11. peccantium = vitii. The use of the participle for an ah- 
stract substantive is a Graecism, still rare in pre-Augustan Latin, 
but extremely frequent in later writers. In this treatise again, ch. 
5, 6, reciperatae; 32, 21, servientium. praeter : not to mention. — 
With the phrase, cp. Dial. 28, 6. 

12. Bedem ac magiBtram : Tacitus is fond of joining a concrete 
and an abstract noun. See Introd. p. xxxiv. 

13. MaBBilia, the modern Marseilles, was celebrated as early as 
Cicero's time as an educational centre, almost rivalling Athens. 
locum . . . compoBitum = locum in quo Graeca comitas et provin- 
cialis parsimonia mixta ac hene composita erant. provinciali 
parBimonia: the contrast between the greater moral purity of the 
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provinces and the degenerated society of Rome Is often emphasized 
by Tacitus. Cp. note Dial, 28, 13. 

16. philoBophiae : this word (like philosophus) is rarely used by 
Tacitus. See note ch. 2, 3. — The apathetic and, at times, hostile 
attitude of the Romans toward the study of phUosophy is well 
attested. See note to DiaL 19, 7, and especially Suet. Nero 52. 

17. (Btudiuxn) haaaiBBe = (^studio) se dedisse, The infinitive 
represents hauriebat in direct discourse ; hausturwn fuisse must be 
supplied in thought as the apodosis to ni . , . coercuisset. So ch. 
13, 23, agitasse satis constat. See Introd. p. xxxii. Translate : He 
was on the point of devoting himself to . . . and he would have 
done 80, had not, etc. incenBtim ac flagrantem : sc. studio 
philosophiae, — Incensus, in its metaphorical sense, is extremely 
rare ; flagrans exceedingly common. — Observe the accumulation of 
synonyms in this closing paragraph. Cp. Intrqd. p. xxix. 

18. Bublime et erectum: the same coUocation occurs in Qm'n^ 
XI. 1, 16, and similarly Cic. Tusc. V. 14, 42, celsus et erectus. 

19. pulchritudinem ac Bpeciem : beautiful ideal. Hendiadys. 

20. caute : we shoul(f expect the comparative, but a similar in- 
stance of inconcinnity is met with in Tac. Hist. I. 83, acrius quam 
considerate. Cp. also Ann. IV. 61, Agrippina claris maioribus quam 
vetustis, where clarioribus and vetustioribus were avoided f or eupbonic 
reasons. — That the caution was necessary is evident from the punish- 
ment which some emperors inflicted upon philosophers. See note 
ch. 2, 3. 

21. ratio et aetaB : prudence that comes with age. On the epexe- 
getic et, see Introd. p. xxx. The singular predicate with two abstract 
nouns joined by et is the rule in Tacitus. Where the verb in the 
singular precedes it may be supposed to agree with the nearer subject. 
When the subjects are joined with ac or atque, we find the plural, as 
in ch. 42, 25, exceptions beiug very rare. See also Dial. 6, 18. 
retinuitque : and in consequence he retained. This usage of -que is 
extremely frequent in Tacitus. — Observe the harsh change of subject. 

22. ez Bapientia : the study of philosophy. modum : modera- 
tion. — Tacitus constantly emphasizes this quality as the cardinal 
virtue of his hero, and the rhetoricians speak of it as an essential 
element of characterization in encomia. See Introd. p. xii. note 2. 

Ohapter 5. 23. Suetonio Paulino: a distinguished general, 
legatus pro praetore in Mauretania, in 41-42 a.d., in which latter year 
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he was probably consul soffectus. From 59-61 he was legatus in 
Britain. Consul in 66 and in 69, he led the Othonian forces against 
Vitellius, who subsequently pardoned him. 

24. diligenti ac moderato : cp. Hist. II. 25, cunctator natura et 
cui cauta potius consilia cum ratione quam prospera ex casu placerenU 
adprobabit : i.e. he served his military apprenticeship so as to win 
the approvaJ of his chief. On the conciseness of expression, see 
Introd, p. xzxiii. electus : in place of the participle, we should ex- 
pect a finite verb, as the approbation cannot have followed the selec- 
tion. For an anaJogous elimination of the temporal force of the 
perfect participle, see note ch. 29, 21, ictus . . . amisit. 

25. contabernio aestimaret: i.e. having been selected by Fau- 
linus to test his worth by tenting with him. — contubernio is an 
instrumental ablative, as in Hor. Epist. II. 1, 48, virtutem aestimat 
annis. Nec = et neque. licenter . . . segniter, etc : i.e. neither 
licentiously, etc, nor owing to slothfulness did he take advantage of 
his titular tribuneship, etc., to secure through furloughs opportunities 
for enjoyment. The et after voluptates is epexegetic. See Introd. 

p. XXX. 

28. noBcere . . . nosci, etc. : Tacitus repeatedly joins the active 
and passive of the same verb, e.g. Germ. 19, conrumpere et conrumpi. 
— Observe the skilful balancing of clauses and the accumulation of 
seven historical infinitives. In ch. 19, 29 ft. we have eight, in ch. 38, 
15 ff. ten. This number is rarely exceeded. ezercitui : on the 
subjective dative, see note, ch. 2, 17. 

29. in iactationem : in final is perhaps more common in Tacitus 
than in any other writer. — On the chiasmus, see Introd. p. xxviii. 

Fage 4. 2. anziua : cautiously. In this sense the word is Aira^ 
elprifjJvov. Agricola never underestimated the strength of the enemy, 
an attitude which he owed to the training of Paulinus. See note ch. 
5, 24. — On the adj. =adv., see Dial. 4, 16. ezcitatior: more 
agitated. 

4. coloniae : there was only one colony, Camulodunum, the mod- 
em Colchester. The poetical plural is here used, as in 21, 27, templa, 
for the sake of symmetry with the other substantives. The same 
applies to intercepti exerdtus, the allusion being apparently to the 
defeat of the ninth legion. — On the force of the asyndeton, see 
Introd. p. xxvii. tum de salute, etc. : the antithesis seems to have 
been a commonplace. Cp. 26, 18 ; Caes. B. C. 111, 5; Plut. Caes. 56. 
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6. alterlus, for alius, whicli is practically unknown in Latin. 
Bumma renim: the successful issue of the campaign^ namely, the 
restoration of the province, was attrihuted to the commander-in-chief 
The et adds a more specific to a general statement, according to a 
stylistic TLsage characteristic of Tacitiis. See Introd. p. xxx. 

7. artem et usimi : theoretical knowledge andpractical experience. 

8. stimuloB addidere: a poetic phrase, found in Lucan I. 263, 
the metaphor being veiy common. The polysyndeton emphasizes 
each element in the enumeration ; see Introd. p. xxvii. intravitque : 
and there entered. See Introd. p. xxvi. 

9. cupido : this shorter form f or cupiditas is f ound only here in 
the smaller works, becomes increasingly frequent in the Histories, 
and has completely ousted its competitor in the Annals. See note to 
DiaL 2, 9. temporibus : ablative. erga = adversus is in this 
hostile sense quite common in Tacitus, rare elsewhere, though occur- 
ring as early as Plautus, e.g. Cas. 618 ; Pseud. 1020. 

10. ez magna . . . ez mala : such alliterative antitheses are 
peculiarly Tacitean. See Introd. p. xxviii. — In adversative clauses, 
especially with quam, the preposition is generally repeated. 

Ohapter 6. 12. digressua: in 61 a.d., the marriage probably 
taking place the year af ter. 

13. splendidis : of ten used of illustrious birth. natalibus : a 
post-Augustan expression for origo, genus, or maiores, first found in 
Seneca Rhetor. 

14. decus ac robur fuit : the nomiHative in place of the dative 
in these and like phrases is poetic. In prose first in Liv. XL. 27, 10, 
and VaL Max. IV. 4, 6. In Tacitus, e.g. Germ. 13, 7. — For the 
singular predicate, see note ch. 4, 21. — decus, because of her high 
social position ; robur, because of the political advantages given to 
a man with a family by the lex Papia Poppaea. Thus, a son having 
been born to Agricola in 63/64, he was enabled to stand for the quaes- 
torship one year before the legal age, he being then but 24 years old. 
A deduction of one year was granted for each and every child. 

16. in vicem se anteponendo : each regarding the other as supe- 
rior. An instrumental ablative added to the per clause (see Introd. 
p. xxxiv.), for the sake of closer definition, the et being epexegetic (see 
Introd. p. XXX.). In vicem, for the classical inter se, is generally used 
without se. So in Tacitus, except Dial. 26, 3 and here. nisi quod : 
introduces a qualification or restriction. There ought to have been no 
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such rivalry, for a good wife fulfills her one supreme mission in life 
by being such, whereas a man^s sphere of noble achievement is not 
restricted to the home circle. Tacitus doubtless intended this as a 
gallant compliment to his mother-in-law, who may well have still been 
living when this biography was published. 

18. Salviuxn Titianom: L. Salvius Otho TUianus, brother of 
Otho, the future emperor, was consul in 52 and again in 69, proconsul 
in 63/64. After the death of Otho, he was pardoned pietate et ignavia 
{Hist, II. 60). 

19. dedit: sc. ei. The ellipsis of the demonstrative pronoun is 
particularly common in Tacitus. Introd. p. xxxi. neutro =neutra 
re. So Ann. III. 15, nullo. A usage especially frequent in post- ' 
Augustan Latin. See Dial. 19, 8, omnibus. 

20. parata peccantibuB: a province was often regarded as a 
legitimate field for extortion and personal aggrandizement. To have 
resisted so strong a temptation was, therefore, a special proof of Agric- 
ola's integrity. The praise here accorded to Agricola is, however, 
somewhat inconsistent with ch. 9, 17 f . — Esset must be supplied after 
parata. On this ellipsis, see Introd. p. xxxii. proconBul . . . mali : 
Tacitus has here, in order to emphasize the honesty of his hero, been 
guilty of a slight suppressio veri^ for Agricola served the greater part 
of his quaestorship under L. Antistius Vetus, proconsul of Asia for 
64/65, a lofty character, as appears from Tacitus himself, in Ann. 
XVI. 10 f. 

22. mutuam dlsaimulationem mali: the proconsul was willing 
to connive at any rascality on the part of his subordinate, provided 
the latter would, in- turn, promise to be blind to his misdeeds. 
auctuB est: i.e. his family was increased by the birth of a daughter. 
The word is used in this sense by Cic. ad Att. I. 2, 1, and again by 
Tac. Ann. II. 84. This daughter subsequently became the wife of 
Tacitus. See ch. 9, 28. 

23. in Bubsidium simul et solacium : suhsidium^ because of the 
reasons given in note to 1. 16. — On the alliteration, see Introd. p. 
xxviii. and on the position of simul^ cp. Introd. p. xxviii. 

24. inter quaesturam, etc. : i.e. annum inter quaesturam, etc, 
the incongruity being due to the author's desire to avoid the awkward 
repetition of annus. It seems that in the regular cursus honorum 
an interval of one year was required between each of the offices here 
mentioned. The tribuneship of Agricola would, therefore, fall in the 
year 66 ahd the praetorship in 68, the year of Nero's death. 
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26. quiete et otlo : on this and a similar often recurring group 
of synonyms, see ch. 21, 26; 40, 9; 42, 9, and note Dial, 89, 28. 
gnaruB : to be joined to temporum. 

27. segnitia pro Bapientia: with the thought, cp. Hist. I. 49, 
8€d claritas natalium . . . obtentuij ut, quod segnitia erat, sapientia 
vocaretur. In Agricola, however, the conditions were reversed. 
idem . . . Bilentium: the meaning of this statement, though cor- 
rupted in the Mss., is clear. Agricola's praetorship passed without 
any features worthy of record. The et is epexegetic. 

28. iurisdictio : during the Empire, the number of praetors occa- 
sionally rose as high as eighteen, but only the praetor urhanus and 
praetor peregrinus possessed ex officio civil jurisdiction. The absence 
of these judicial functions, therefore, still further accounts for the 
inconspicuous character of Agricola's incumbency of the office. 
ludoB . . . duzit: a Tacitean coinage modeled upon pompam 
{funus) dticere, and employed to avoid the stereotyped phrase ludos 
facere. This tendency to discard the trite and commonplace is one of 
the most significant features of Tacitean style. Cp. Introd. p. xxxv. 

29. inania honoris : with inania supply cetera, for the ludi are 
included among these. Translate : and what other empty pageantry of 
the office there was. medio moderationia : i.e. these games he 
conducted on a scale midway between economy and extravagance. — 
The genitive with medius is chiefly poetic. In Tacitus again, Ann. I. 
64, medio montium et paludum. 

30. uti . . . ita = quamquam — tamen. This adversative use of 
ut — ita is especially frequent in Livy and Tacitus. famae propior : 
i.e. he came nearer to acquiring distinction in this matter than one 
would have expected,.because reckless extravagance in fumishing 
amusement to the people was the time-honored method of gaining 
popularity. The statement fumishes a good illustration of Tacitus^s 
skill in tuming to his hero^s credit what was at best an indiSerent 
performance. 

Fage 5i 1. dona, etc. : probably this refers to temple property 
carried away by private individuals durmg the great fire under Nero, 
who had himself replenished his own losses by depleting the temples 
throughout the empire of their art treasures. These latter were now 
beyond restitution, but the others were coUected with such success 
that the commonwealth no more felt their absence than if they had 
never been removed. This idea is implied in the pluperfect. For a 
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similar instance, see Plin. Pan, 40, effecisti (viz. Trajan) ne malos 
principes habuissemus (i.e. made ns forget by your beneficent mle 
thafwe ever had despotic emperors in the past). 

Ohapter 7. 4. Sequens annuB: i.e. 69 a.d. — On the personifi- 
cation see note ch. 1, 2. 

6. Intimilium : the modem Vintimiglia, 12 miles east o£ Monaco. 
hoBtiliter populatur: only apparently pleonastic, the adverb being 
added, because it was a Boman fleet devastating Boman territory. 

10. adfectati . . . impeiii : had designs upon the throne, imply- 
ing, however, that these were on the point of realization. — Vespasian's 
imperium dates from July 1 (or 3), 69 a.d., when the legions of Alex- 
andria and Judaea swore allegiance to him. deprehensua: was 
surprised by the news, The verb often implies surprise. 

12. iuvene admodiun Domitiano: he was then eighteen years 
of age. On his character, cp. Hist. IV. 2, Nomen sedemque Caesaris 
Domitianus acceperat, nondum ad curas intentus, sed stupris et adu^r- 
teriis filium principis agebat^ and Suet. Domit. 1. 

13. fortuna: imperial rank. So repeatedly used and of Vespa- 
sian in particular. Cp. ch. 13, 29. 

14. dilectUB : in Italy, in 70 a.d. 

15. viceuBimae legioni : also known as the Valeria Victrix, sta- 
tioned at Deva, the modern Chester. At the same time, there were 
in Britain three other legions, the Second Augusta, the Ninth His- 
pana, and the Fourteenth Gemina Valeria Victrix, replaced by the 
Second Adiutrix, by 70 a.d. They had their headquarters at Caerleon 
(in Wales), York, and Lincoln, respectively, 

16. ubi : either in Britain, to be understood from the context, or 
= apud quam legionem. The f ormer is preferable. decessor : 
viz. Roscius Caelius, as we learn from Hist. I. 60, where he is charged 
by the legate Trebellius Maximus with being responsible f or insubor- 
dination and incapacity. In the present passage the accusation of 
treason is mentioned independently, because, unlike the other charge, 
it lacked substantiation {narrabatur^. Tacitus was not over friendly 
to Trebellius. 

17. legatis quoque consularibua : viz. Trebellius and Bolanus. 
— We should expect the quoque to go with the adjective, by way of 
contrast with praetorius, but similar incongruities occur occasionally 
in Tacitus and elsewhere, e.g. Dial. 36, 25 (with note) ; 17, 9, a divo 
quoque Augusto, where, however, the epithet may be taken as a proper 
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name. nimla : like our coUoquial too muchfor, The phrase is post- 
Augustan. Cp. Vell. Pat. II. 32, 1, Pompeium . . . nimium iam liberae 
rei publicae ; and Tac. Hist. III. 52 ; Ann» II. 34. 

19. potens ad : elsewhere in Tacitus construed with the genitive. 
With ad e.g. Ovid, Her. Y. 147. incertum an: a favorite elliptical 
phrase in Tacitus. Cp. e.g. Ann. I. 11. It was uncertain whether 
Roscius Caelius was incapable o£ maintaining discipline, or whether, 
owing to the turbulent character of this legion, he was deterred from 
attempting it. ita = itaque, extraordinarily frequent in Tacitus, 
itaque occurring only in three passages of the Dialogus. 

Oliapter 8. 22. Vettius Bolanus: legatus of a legion under 
Corbulo, consul suffectus in 67/68 a.d., sent by Yitellius as the suc- 
cessor of Trebellius Maximus as govemor of Britain, 69-70 a.d., and 
proconsul of Asia Minor in the reign of Yespasian. 

23. dignum : deserves. — Tacitus elsewhere omits the copula with 
dignus and indignus. Temperavit : placed (like praeerat above 
and habuerunt below) at the beginning of the sentence for the sake 
of emphasis. See Introd. p. xzvi. Observe the chiasmus. 

24. incresceret : sc. Agricola. 

25. perituB obsequi : so Verg. Buc. 10, 32, and Persius, 2, 34. 
In Tacitus only here and Ann. XI. 29. utllia honestis miscere : 
cp. Hor. A. P. 343, miscuit utile dulci. — On the simple verb for the 
compound (admiscere), cp. ch. 10, 15. 

26. Brevi deinde =paulo post, is rare, e.g. Liv. XXIV. 4, 9. 
consularem: sc. legatum, Cp. Introd. p. xxxi. Petilius Cexl- 
alis: Q. Petilius Cerialis Caesius Bufus, commander of the IX. 
legion, which was routed by the Britains under Boudicca, in 61 a.d. 
Having espoused the cause of Vespasian, his relative, he was consul 
sufiectus in 70 and 74. He was sent by Mucianus to Germany, where 
he put down the formidable uprising qt Civilis, in 70 a.d. 

27. virtutea, etc. : his great ability had free scope for noteworthy 
aChievements. Cp. Ann, XIII. 8, locus virtutibus patefactus. 

28. et = etiam, occurs in Tacitus more than 160 times. Indis- 
putable instances in Cicero, Caesar, and in pre-Augustan writers 
generally are extremely rare, but from Livy on this usage becomes 
increasingly frequent. 

30. ez eventu: owing to his success; eventus, a so-called vocabu- 
lum medium, may designate either a good or a bad outcome. 

31. geatiB = rebu^ gestis ; rare in Tacitus, as in other writers. 
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32. ad aaotorem: On the adversatiye asyndeton, see ItUrod. 
p. xxYiii. With the statement, cp. Germ, 14, 22. 

Fage 6. 1* vlrtute, etc.: observe the careful balanoing of 
clauses. — On the alliteratiye antithesis and the repetition o£ the 
preposition, see note ch. 5, 10, and Introd. pp. xxyii., xxyiii. 

2. nec = nec tamen, nor for all that. So frequenUy, e.g. ch. 
19, 31 ; Germ, 42, 10. eztra = sine, free from. So Tac. Hist. 
I. 49. 

Ohapter 9. 3. revertentem : immediately on his retum^ i.e. in 
74 A.D., probably in company with the retiring legate, Fetilius Ceri- 
alis. — For the force of the present participle we may compare ch. 18, 
16, ingredienti; 28, 9, retro remigante. 

4. inter patricios adscivit : this was done originally by Caesar 
and Augustus for the purpose of replenishing the decimated ranks of 
the patriciate, subsequently by way of compliment to illustrious men, 
the selection of non-Italians probably not antedating the reign of 
Claudius. 

5. Aquitaniae praeposuit : the goyemment of this most impor- 
tant praetorian proyince seems to haye been a direct stepping-stone to 
the consulship. So e.g. in the case of Galba, Julius Julianus, and 
others. splendidae . . . dignitatia: sc. provincia. On this 
elliptical genitiye of quality, see note ch. 4, 4. 

6. administratione ac spe : by virtue of its administrative funo- 
tions and the hope it held out for. destinarat : sc. eum. On the 
ellipsis of the demonstratiye pronoun, see Introd. p. xxxi. cre- 
dunt plerique : it is a very common belief. On the position of the 
predicate, see Introd. p. xxyi. 

7. Bubtilitatem : acumen^ i.e. a legal mind trained to weigh testi- 
mony, fluency of exposition being also implied. Cp. Liy. II. 66, 8. 

8. secura : easy-going, because not subject to appeal, opposed to 
gravis^ thoughtful, concemed, owing to a feeling of responsibility. 
obtusior : rather bltint, curt. 

9. manu agens : high-handed, summary. non exerceat : has 
no practice in, does not make use o/, as forensic subtlety is not acquired 
in the school-room, but by actual experience in the law-courts. 

10. prudentia : best taken as ablatiye of cause, — by reason of 
his good sense. togatos: civilians, opposed to milites. In pre- 
Augustan and Augustan Latin the word is generally coutrasted either 
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with soldiers or foreigners ; later authors use it in the sense of clients, 
or of the upper classes, as distinguished from the tunicati ( = pleb8), 

11. faclle agebat : sc. res iudiciales. facile, with despatchf as if 
he had had legal training. lam vero : besidesy furthermore ; a f or- 
mula of transition, usually emphatic, occurring occasionally in Tacitus. 
curarum remiaaionumque : also combined in Dial. 28, 27 f. 

12. ubi . . . poBcerent : the subjunctive of repeated action with 
ubi^ occurs only here in the minor works, though common in the His- 
tories and Annals and in post-Augustan writers generally. con- 
ventua ac iudicia : circuit courts. ludicia is added as the more 
specific term f or the sake of nearer definition, according to a charac- 
teristic usage in Tacitus. See Introd. p. xxx. 

13. et aaepiua miaericorB : sc. erat. On et^ and at the same time, 
besidesy after an asyndeton, see Introd. p. xxviii. and Hist. IV. 12, 
erat et domi delectus eques; with saepius as here, e.g. Ann. III. 74, 
pars aliqua militis Bomani in ore, in latere et saepius a tergo erat. — 
On the cumulative force of the asyndeton, see Introd. p. xxvii. ubi 
. . . lactum : sc. esset. The ellipsis of the subjunctive forms of esse 
is rare and generally permitted only when a preceding subjunctive 
(^^poscerent here) prevents any ambiguity. Cp. Introd. p. xxxii. 

14. nulla ultra poteatatiB peraona : sc. erat, in symmetry with 
its parallel clause, misericors (sc. erat^^t above. After the adjourn- 
ment of the court, Agricola, unlike other legates, no longer kept up 
his judicial demeanor. triatitiam . . . exuerat : he had cast off 
moroseness and hauteur and covetousness. The iigure, common in 
Tacitus, is taken from a dress, which can be put off or on at pleasure. 
Strictly speaking, he, as Agricola, could not, of course, cast off what 
he never had ; but Tacitus means to say that as legatus he had divested 
himself , the moment he entered upon this office, of all those qualities 
which the Bomans from time immemorial had come to regard as 
inseparable from it. The ambiguity was due to a striving for con- 
ciseness. 

16. facilitaB : aftability^ when not acting in an official capacity, 
and with the implication that he was easily accessible. So again 
ch. 40, 10. 

17. integritatem . . . fuezit : with the sentiment, cp. Vell. Pat. 
II. 46j 6, cuius (sc. Catonis) integritatem laudari nefas est. — Observe, 
however, that Tacitus had explicitly praised these very characteristics 
in ch. 6, 19. Their enumeration conforms to the rules laid down by 
Menander (^Bhet. Gfr. III. 416 Sp.). The entire clause does not add a 
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new idea to the preceding, but serves as a kind of apology for hav- 
ing mentioned at all what might have been taken for granted in tanto 
viro. 

18. famam . . . indulgent : a commonplace. Cp. Cic. pro 
Arch. 2, trahimur omnes laudis studio et optimus quisque maxime 
gloria ducitur; Tac. Hist. IV. 6, etiam sapientibus cupido gloriae 
novissima exuitur ; Milton, Lycidas 70, Fame . . . that last infirmity 
of nohle minds. Cp. note Dial. 10, 28. 

19. OBtentanda . . . per artem: on this peculiarly Tacitean 
change of construction f or the sake of variety, see Introd. p. xxxiv. — 
per artem, by intrigues, Cp. note ch. 27, 31. 

21. conlegas : more particularly the govemors of the neighbor- 
ing provinces, such as Gallia Narbonensis and Gallia Lugdilnensis. 
procuratores : probably a rhetorical plural for sake of symmetry 
with conlegas. See note ch. 5, 4. — Observe the caref ul libration of 
these two clauses. vincere inglorium . . . adteri eordidum : to 
be taken only in reference to quarrels with the procuratores, who 
were inferior in rank to the legatus. — With the sentiment cp. Sen. 
de ira, II. 34, 1, cum pari contendere anceps est . . . cum inferiore 
sordidum. — On the brachylogy (vinci eoque adteri), see Introd. 
p. xxxiii. 

22. minuB trienniiun : Dio Cass. LII. 23, 2, gives the period of 
tenure of provincial governors as not less than three nor more than 
five years. The fact that Agricola was legattts pro praetore f or even 
less than the usual period probably accounts for the renewed expecta- 
tion that his election to the consulship would follow immediately, his 
hope being originally based on the fact that he was governor of Aqui- 
tania. See note ch. 9, 5. 

23. ad spem, etc: i.e. he was recalled to Rome, cherishing the 
hope of an immediate appointment to the consulship. statim, in 
place of the missing adjective, is joined to spem, this being equivalent 
to res sperata, as in Verg. Georg. IV. 162 ; Ovid, Heroid. XVII. 182. 

25. dari: the present infinitive implies the correctness of the 
belief, although it was as yet based only on opinio, not actual infor- 
mation, a circumstance still further emphasized by the poetic quota- 
tion. in hoc : owing to the verbal force in sermonibus, an elliptical 
abl. abs. par : because Agricola was the best fitted for the office. 

27. Haud . . . elSgit: rumor is not always unreliable; occa- 
sionally it has even made the right selection (i.e. in advance of authen- 
tic information). The verse is a choliambus or scazon, elegit being 
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the so-called gnomic perfect which is chiefly poetic. In prose, e.g. 
SaJl. Cat. 11, 8 ; 61, 11 ; Tac. Ann. III. 66. We may, however, 
equally well regard elegit as an archaic form of the present (cp. inteU 
lego for intelligo), in which case the line would be a senarius. 

28. conaul: inJan. 77 a.d. egregiae tum spel: this seems 
to have been an expression for the marriageable age of women. She 
was then thirteen years old. Our extant inscriptions furnish eigh- 
teen instances of marriages at this age, sixteen at twelve, and twenty- 
one at fourteen years, twenty-one of the total belonging to Rome. 
The usual interpretation of this passage must make tum = etiam tum^ 
a meaning which is not found anywhere. luveni mlhi : Tacitus 
was about twenty-three or twenty-four years old at the time of his 
marriage, being bom about 54/55 a.d. 

29. post conaulatum : i.e. in 78 a.d. — Agricola^s consulship 
seems, like his other curule offices, not to have been marked by any 
features worth recording, and, therefore, Tacitus contents himself 
with this bare reference. See note ch. 6, 27. His colleague was the 
future emperor Domitian, then twenty-six years old, and consul 
suffectus for the fifth time. 

30. pontificatus sacerdotio : this high pontifical function was 
bestowed by the senate at the previous recommendation of the 
emperor, and was rarely held by men beneath consular rank. 

Fage 7. Ohapter 10. On the relevancy and purpose of the fol- 
lowing chapters (10-13), dealing with the geography and etlmology of 
Britain, see Introd. p. xiv. 

1. scriptoribus : subjective dative. See note.ch. 2, 17. — Among 
the writers probably referred to, besides the two mentioned, were 
Pytheas, Posidonius, and Sallust. 

2. ourae ingeniive : as Tacitus^s predecessors are said to have 
covered up their ignorance by rhetorical embellishment, curae canuot 
designate, as it frequently does elsewhere, laboriou^ reseatxh, but is 
here synonymous with ars, which is frequently contrasted with inge- 
nium or natura. Cp. e.g. Quint. X. 1, 107, curae plus in i*Wo(Demos- 
thenes), in hoc (Cicero) naturae. Cic. ad Q, fr. II. 9 (11), 4; Ovid, 
Trist. II. 423 f., Am. I. 15, 13. This also accounts for the use of 
doquentisaimi (below, 1. 11) in place of summi, locupletiasimi, or the 
like. 

3. tum primiun : a similar reason for treating a subject more in 
detail is given in Ann. II. 27, eius negotii initium . . . curatiiui disae- 
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ram quia tum primum reperta sunt. On an ulterior motive, besides 
tbe scientific one bere stated, see Introd, p. xiii. 

4. priorea : particularly Livy and Fabius Rusticus, and possibly 
Posidonius, but not Caesar, to whom eloquentia percoluere would be 
inapplicable. percoluere: have embellished. In this sense the 
verb seems to be &ir. elp., but cp. Plaut. Poen. I. 2, 22 (vs. 232), nisi 
perculta est (sc. mulier) in a non-figurative meaning. 

5. notitia : information, the word implying a more or less super- 
ficial knowledge, as contrasted with scientia. 

6. apatio ao caelo : geographical location. Caelo m added to 
spatio by way of nearer definition, the land and sky being co-extensive. 
Cp. note ch. 9, 12. 

7. obtenditur : faces. So Germ. 35, 5, but not elsewhere in this 
sense. — The ancients erroneously conceived Spain as stretching f ar- 
ther west and north, so that Britain was northeast of it and Ireland 
due north. See map. — By Germania Tacitus includes Scandinavia. 
Gallia : subjective dative. See note ch. 2, 17. 

8. inspicitur: the underlying conception being that the entire 
southern coast of Britain ran parallel to the northem boundary of 
Gaul. See map. nullis contra terris: the ablative absolute is 
elliptical, positis being understood with contra. Cp. ch. 11, 6, posita 
contra Hispania, and Introd. p. xxxi. 

9. vasto atque aperto mari : the identical phrase occurs in Caes. 
B. G. III. 12, 5, and similarly III. 9, 7, in vastissimo atque apertis- 
simo Oceano. 

10. Fabius RusticuB : author of a history of his own times, which 
is cited by Tacitus as one of his sources for the reign of Nero (Ann. 
XIII. 20). He was especially partial to Seneca, his intimate friend. 
The account of Britain was given either in connection with the expe- 
dition of Claudius (43 a.d.) or else in the narrative of the uprising 
under Boudicca in the reign of Nero (61 a.d.). He is in all proba- 
bility the historian referred to by Quintilian in the memorable passage 
in X. 1, 104, superest adhuc et ornat aetatis nostrae gloriam vir saecu- 
lorum memoria dignus qui olim nominabitur nunc intellegitur. A 
Fabius Rusticus, together with Pliny and Tacitus, is mentioned as 
one of the heirs in the will of Dasumius (written 108 a.d.). If he 
be the same as the historian, the present passage would furnish the 
only instance in Tacitus in which a writer still living is cited as a 
source. 

11. eloquentisBimi auctores : consummate stylists, — As the 
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context proves, auctor is here used without the accessory meaning of 
trustworthiness, a signification, though extremely common in post- 
Augustan Latin, still f oreign to earlier writers. oblongae scutulae : 
the exact shape of the dish called scutula is unknown. It may have 
been rectangular or more like a trapezoid or trapezium. Ohlongae 
seems to indicate an elongation of two of its sides, which in a rough 
way might correspond to the configuration of Great Britain. bipenni : 
the center of the double battle-ax, representing the narrowest part of 
the island. As vel^ in place of auf, seems to show, there cannot have 
been any essential difEerence in form between the scutula and the 
bipennis. But such comparisons must not, in any case, be too closely 
pressed, based as they were upon Tery vague and untrustworthy in- 
formation. 

12. adsimulavere : a plural predicate after two singular subjects 
in adversative clauses is one of the characteristic f eatures of Tacitean 
usage. Here the incongruity is all but done away with by the plural 
apposition. So also e.g. Ann, XII. 1, huic Pallas, illi Callistus fau- 
tores aderant. Et : and as a matter of fact. This asseverative use 
of et, at the beginning of a sentence, is common in Tacitus. Cf. e.g. 
22, 21 ; Germ. 36, 14. citra = sine. See ch. 1, 12. unde : sc. 
oriebatur. With unde (is instances), and similarly with hinc, inde, 
ex eo, and the like, Tacitus omits the verb. In the smaller works 
again, Germ. 4, 7, unde habitus; 9, 29, unde causa. 

13. in universum fama : i.e. the erroneous notion gained generaJ 
acceptance that the entire island, including Caledonia, had the shape 
spoken of . tranBgresBis : this dative of local standpoint, akin to 
the Greek dative absolute, is first found in Varro L. L. V. 57. Cp, 
note ch. 11, 10. inmenBum . . . apatium: the phrase occurs in 
five other places in Tacitus. Under the influence of Vergil he de- 
velops an increasing fondness for inmensus^ inmanis^ ingens, using 
them generally in the sense of magnus. enorme : here shapeless, 
but usually synonymous with inmensus, e.g. ch. 36, 3. 

14. litore . . . tenuatur : a dactylic hexameter. Verses in prose, 
whether complete or partial, are severely censured by the ancients. 
Cp. e.g. Cic. Orat. 20, 67 and Quint. IX. 4, 7, and but few genuine 
instances occur, the rhythmical cadence being in the majority of cases 
not felt, if the sentence is properly read. The present line, how- 
ever, Ann. I. 1, though faulty, and especially Germ. 39, 13, auguriis 
. . . sacram are noteworthy — On the conciseness of expression, cp. 
Introd. p. xxxiii. • 
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17. adfirmavlt : conflrmed; for that Britain is an island had been 
asserted by Fytheas and others, but Agricola^s fleet first demonstrated 
it. It is to this achievement that the only ancient author, besides 
Tacitus, who mentions Agricola, refers. Cp. Dio Cass. LXVI. 20. 

18. Orcadaa: i.e. the Orkneys. That they were whoUy unknown 
up to this time, as Tacitus states, is disproved by Mela and Pliny. — 
The Greek accusative plural occurs in Tacitus but rarely and only in 
proper names. Cp. Germ. 46 ; Hiat. IV. 65 ; Ann. III. 61 ; IV. 61 ; 
XII. 32, 33, 38 ; XIV. 29. 

19. Dlspecta : was descried in the distance ; but, unlike the Ork- 
neys, Thule was not subdued, because they had no orders to do so, 
and even if they had, the approaching winter would have made it 
inexpedient to attempt its subjugation, the tacit assumption being that 
the Romans would have had no diflBcuItyin accomplishing the task. — 
The verb at the beginning, and at the same time in juxtaposition with 
domuit, skillfully emphasizes the antithesis. Thnle : first mentioned 
by the distinguished navigator, Pytheas of Massilia (4th cent. b.c), 
and regarded by the ancients generally as the most northerly point of 
the earth, hence ultima Thule (Verg. Georg. I. 30). It was said by 
Pytheas to be six days' sail from Britain, the night and day being six 
months long. Hence it has been rashly identified by some with Ice- 
land. The island here referred to was probably Mainland, the largest 
of the Shetland group. It can be seen from the Orkneys. hac- 
tenua: sc. progredi, to advance up to thispoint only^ with special 
reference to dispecta est. Their orders were to return, so soon as 
Thule was sighted. The omission of tantum is a noteworthy Latin 
idiom. et = et praeterea. In this treatise again ch. 11, 6 ; 16, 30 ; 
26, 17; 29, 24; 30, 27; 31, 20; 38, 26. So also ac (I. 26).— -The date 
(83 A.D.) as well as the season of the year is fixed by ch. 38, 29. 

20. mare pigrum: corresponds to the ireirrffvXa d6.\a<r<ra of 
Pytheas, the mare concretum of Pliny, and may represent the seas 
of the northem ocean filled with floating masses of ice in which an- 
cient marinera may well have found it difficult to make any headway. 
In the Germ. 46, 26 the ocean east of Scandinavia is similarly styled 
mare pigrum ac prope inmotum. As we see from this description, the 
knowledge of these regious had been but little advanced in the four 
centuries that separate Tacitus from Pytheas. — On the brachylogy in 
this claose, cp. Introd. p. xxxiii. perinde : sc. ac cetera maria, an 
elliptical comparison common with perinde, aeque, and the like. This 
sluggish sea is not stirred like other sheets of water even iu a storm. 
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Cp. the similar description of the Dead Sea in Tac. Hist. V. 6, neque 
vento impellitur . . . inertes undae superiacta^ ut solido, ferunt. 

22. raxiores: used predicatively, though in attributive position 
(= rarius occurrunt), and correlative with tardius, for the apposition 
causa, etc, can apply only to terrae montesque. The construction is 
exceedingly common in T. causa et materla: origin and occa- 
sion. Tacitus is fond of combining words denoting origin. So e.g. 
Germ. 9, 29, causa et origo, 

24. aestuB : this phenomenon was naturally a source of astonish- 
ment to the Romans, as there are scarcely any tides in the Mediter- 
ranean. neque . . . ac : does not fall within the scope of this work 
and besides. This collocation seems to occur in but one other passage 
in extant writers, viz. Suet. Vesp. 12, ac having the same force as here. 
See note to 1. 19. 

25. multi rettulere : e.g. Aristotle, Pytheas, Strabo, Diodorus, 
Mela, Pliny, Seneca, but above all Posidonius (Ist cent. b.c.) in his 
^€T€(apo\oyiKd and Uepl 'QKeavov, the standard works on these and 
kindred topics in antiquity. addiderim : because based on authen- 
tic information acquired in these expeditions, and doubtless communi- 
cated to the author by Agricola himself . 

26. fluminum : waters. So Verg. Aen. XII. 518 ; Val. Flacc. II. 
496. huc atque illuc ferre : ebbs and flowSf i.e. the high tides send 
huge volumes of water far up the friths and rivers, and on receding at 
low tide leave the channel all but dry. — Elsewhere T. uses huc illuc, 
occasionally hucque et illuc, and once huc vel illuc. 

29. velut in suo : as if they were still a part of the ocean^s bed. 
With the personification we may compare, Qerm. 30, 24, Chattos suos 
saltus Hercynius prosequitur simul ac deponit. 

Ohapter 11 • 30. Ceterum: but to return after this digression, 
which was non huius operis, to the description of Britain. Ceterum 
often has this resumptive force in Tacitus. Cp. note Dial. 26, 6. 
qui . . . coluerint : probably modeled upon Sall. lug. 17, 7, sed qui 
mortales initio Africam coluerint, etc. 

Page 8i 1. indigenae: this was the opinion of Timaeus and 
Pytheas, the authorities of Diodoms (V. 21, 5), and was the claim 
made by the Britons themselves. an advecti: Cp. Caes. B. G. 
V. 12, 1, Britanniae pars interior db iis incoUtur quos natos in insida 
ipsi memoria proditum dicunt, maritima pars ab iis qui . . o 6X Belgis 
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transierant, ut: as might be expected. This elliptical use of ut 
occurs often in Tacitus, e.g. 18, 7 ; Germ. 2, 8 ; 22, 32 ; 27, 27 ; 30, 27 ; 
45, 14. 

2. HabitUB corponim : physical characteristics. So Oerm. 4, 8. 
ex eo argumenta : sc. petuntur. — On the ellipsis, cp. Introd. p. xxxi. 

3. rutilae . . . artus : cp. Germ. 4, 9, rutilae comacy magna cor- 
pora. — Tacitus's information was probably derived f rom Agricola, 
though he may have seen some of the natives in Rome. 

4. Silurum : they dwelt in what is now South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, and were subdued by Frontinus. See ch. 17, 14. Their 
origin, probably Celtic (see below), is still an unsolved problem of 
ethnology. colorati : usually taken in the sense of swarthy^ sun- 
burntt an epithet applied by the ancients to the Hindoos, Chinese, and 
Etruscans; but such a designation seems quite out of place with 
respect to a nation living in northern climes, and would be incon- 
sistent with their Celtic origin, nor is there any evidence that the 
Iberians of Spain were colorati; finally, it is important to observe 
that in the rest of the description of the Silures, unlike that of the 
Caledonians, no physical^ but only extemal and acquired characteris- 
tics are referred to. It will, therefore, be best to interpret the epithet 
in a like sense here, i.e. painted^ possibly tattooed, which is a well- 
attested practice of the Britons. Cp. Caes. B. G. V. 14, 2. 

5. et ;= e« praeterea^ and the fact moreover, See note ch. 10, 19. 
On et after an asyndeton, see Introd. p. xxviii. 

6. easque sedes: the context leaves it undetermined whether 
Tacitus meant to say that Iberians settled in the territory then occu- 
pied by the Silures, the latter acquiring Iberian customs, in which 
case the Silures were Celts (cp. the term Celtiberi), or whether the 
Silures of his time were the descendants of the Iberian conquerors 
who drove out the Celtic aborigines. In either case the hypothesis of 
the Iberian migration must be rejected. 

7. proziml Gallis et similes, etc: i.e. the tribes dwelling nearest 
to the Gauls (viz. the Cantians) also (et = etiam) resemble them. 
The two seu clauses do not give altemative reasons, but the first is 
in a measure the direct result of the proximity^ while the similar 
climatic conditions account for the ethnological resemblance. du- 
rante originis usu : because the customs of their original state were 
retained. durare in the sense of to survive, seems to occur first in Livy. 

8. diversa : in opposite directions. Eor the meaning opposite, cp. 
e.g. ch. 23, 28. positio caeli : climate. 
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9. habltum: sc. eundem. On the ellipsis of the demonstratiye 
pronoun, see note ch. 6, 19. In univerBum . . . aestimantd : biU 
on a general conaideraUon. The so-called dative of the person judg- 
ing. Cp. Germ. 0, 16, in universum aestimanti, Cp. note ch. 10, 13. 

11. Eomm : sc. Oallorum, deprehendas : sc. apitd Britannos, 
To one ignorant of their common origin the coincidence would be 
surprising. On the force of this verb, see note ch. 7, 10, and on the 
collocatio verborum, characteristic of Tacitus, see Introd. p. xxvi. 
snperBtitioniui perBnasioneB : religious convictions, cult. Per- 
suasio is very rarely found in the plural. Caesar, while confirming 
the identity of the cult, asserts, in apparent contradiction to Tacitus, 
that it originated in Britain and was adopted by the Gauls. Cp. B. G. 
VI. 13, 11 f. Diaciplina (sc. Druidum) in Britannia reperta atque 
inde in Oalliam tramlata esse existimatur et nuiic qui diligentius eam 
rem cognoscere volunt, plerumque illo discendi causa proftciscuntur. 
The truth seems to be that the ritual was originally Celtic, but, owing 
to the isolation of the British Celts, was by them developed on more 
rigid and orthodox lines. 

12. Bermo . . . diverBUB: of the two great branches of the 
Celtic language in the British islands, the Goidelic or Q Celts and 
the Brythonic or P Celts, we must probably look to the latter, repre- 
sented by Welsh, Breton, and Cornish, as exhibiting the greater simi- 
larity with the Gallic tongue, but the ancients did not advance beyond 
a merely perfunctory observation of linguistic phenomena, and there- 
fore little or no reliance can be placed upon their statements in such 
matters. in depoBcendia , . . formido : observe the artistic 
balancing of clauses. — With the statement, cp. Caes. B. 0. III. 19, 6, 
ut ad bella suscipienda Gallorum alacer ac promptus est animus, sic 
mollis ac minime resistens ad calamitates perferendas mens eorum eSt. 

13. ubi advenere : sc. pericula. 

14. praeferunt : for the more usual prae seferre, so ch. 43, 12. 

15. pax emollierit : on the enervating effect of peace upon a 
savage people, see ch. 21, 25 ff., and esp. Germ. 14, 24, si civitas . . . 
longa pace et otio torpeat. Nam : like enim, ydp, with the usual 
ellipsis to be supplied in thought. I.e. this may be confirmed by the 
example of the Gauls, for they, etc. 

16. accepimuB : esp. Caes. B. O. VI. 24, fuit antea tempus cum 
Germanos Galli virtute superarent, cited Germ. 28, 6. 

17. amiBsa, etc. : on the initial position of the verb in the singular 
with two subjects, especially common in ablative absolute construc- 
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tions, see Introd, p. zxvL pariter: on the position, see Introd. 
p. xxvi. 

18. oUm victdB: refers to the expedition under Claudius in 
43 A.D. ceteri : the still unsubdued tribes in the north and west. 

19. faerunt : i.e. before segnitia cum otio intravU. 

Ohapter 12. 20. in pedite robur: i.e. their chief strength, for 
they also made considerable use of chariots, as we leam e.g. from 
Caes. B. G, IV. 24, 32 ff., V. 9, 16 ; Diod. V. 21. nationes: tribes, 
curru : see note ch. 35, 19. . 

21. Honestior auriga, clientes propugnant: tbis is possibly 
mentioned to controvert the erroneous opinion of those who compared 
this mode of fighting with the Homeric custom (e.g. Diod. Y. 21, 5), 
for in Homer the ^vloxos is the driver, while the hero fights on foot 
near his chariot (irapai/Sdri^s). clientes (Caes. B, O, I. 4, 2), doubt- 
less identical with-the comites or comitatus, so often referred to in 
the Germania, the auriga being the princeps or chief . propugnant : 
i.e. JigJU in defense of their chief, Cp. Germ. 14, 21. olim regi- 
buB parebant : this is confirmed by Caes. B, G, V. 11, 9 ; Tac. Ann. 
II. 24, and others. 

22. per principes =principihus per quos, On the prolex)sis, see 
Introd, p. XXX. iactionibus et studiis : factional quarrels. Hen- 
diadys. 

23. diBtrahuntur : the regular term f or political disturbances. 

24. pro nobiB = nobis. Pro is used pleonastically to mark a more 
pointed contrast with adversus, — With the sentiment, cp. the lamous 
passage in Germ. 33, 16, urgentibus imperii fatis nihil iam praestare 
fortuna maius potest quam hostium discordiam, in conmune non 
couBulunt : this trait is often alluded to, e.g. 15, 6 ; 29, 3 ; 38, 19. 

28. aBperitaa frigomm abeat: Cp. Caes. B. G, V, 12, 7^ loca 
sunt temperatiora quam in Gallia, remissioribus frigoribus. 

29. meuBuram: sc. dierum, The so-called eomparatio compen- 
diaria used to avoid awkward repetitions. Cp. Introd, p. xxxi. Ac- 
cording to Plin. N.. H, II. 75, 77, 186, the longest day in Alexandria 
was 14 hours, in Italy 15, and in Britain 17, which is fairly accurate. 
The longest day in London is 16}, in northem Scotland more than 18 
hours. 

32. occidere et ezBurgere . . . tranaire : sc. solem» On an 
analogous substitution of only part of an antecedent (solis fulgorem), 
see note ch. 13, 22. tranaire : to pass across, i.e. along the horizon 
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or edge of the disk-shaped earth. — The phenomenon of the mid- 
night sun is here given expressly on the authority of others (a^rmant) 
and, as a matter of fact, it is not observed in even the most northerly 
regions of Caledonia. In Oerm. 45, 27, it is more accurately ascribed 
to Norway. 

Fage 9, 1. Scilicet, etc: this fanciful and somewhat obscure 
explanation was adopted by Tacitus from some earlier and unknown 
pseudo-scientist. It implies the belief, generally rejected even in an- 
tiquity, that the earth was a circular shield or concave disk, the sun^s 
shadow being supposed to cause night. On the presumably westem, 
unobstructed edge (extrema et plana terrarum) the shadow cast would 
be low, falling far beneath the heaven with its stars ; at the center the 
more extended curvature of the surface would project it to a somewhat 
greater height, thus bringing on deeper darkness, wbile at the opposite 
extremity there would be no shadow at all, or p§rpetual daylight. 
eztrema et plana : except in Sallust such substantival adjectives are 
found in pre-Tacitean prose only if they convey a partitive meaning. 

2. caelum et aidera : on this coUocation, see Introd. p. xxx. 

3. praeter : excepting, a comparatively rare usage. In Tac. again : 
Hi8t. y. 8, 10; Ann. I. 13; XIII. 19, 45. oleam vltemque et 
cetera . . . eueta : a very frequent collocation in Tacitus, -que, join- 
ing a group, followed by an independent element with et. In this 
treatise again, ch. 25, 24. 

4. terris : the ablative of place where, though extremely common 
in Tacitus, is still rare in the minor writings. Cp. e.g. ch. 26, 24; 
33, 22; 45, 3; Dial. 13, 21. oriri sueta: so Sall. Hist. fragm. 1, 9. 
irugum patiens, fecundum: yields^ or rather abounds in fruits, 
excepting such as grow only in warmer climates, like that of Italy. — 
fecundum is added asyndetically to qualify patiens, which is at best 
a vague term and therefore liable to convey a false impression. — With 
the phrase, cp. e.g. Lucan, IX. 857, impatiensque solum Cereris. 

5. tarde miteacimt, cito proveniunt: an adversative, not an 
enumerative asyndeton which would involve an uncalled for hysteron 
proteron. So exactly ch. 3, 19. — proveniunt cannot here signify 
grovring up, thriving (its usual meaning, yfithfruges and the like), for 
this would be incompatible with tarde mitescunt ; but it is used in the 
very rare sense of coming forth, sprouting, e.g. Plaut. Capt. II. 1, 26 
(vs. 223); Tao. Hist. IV. 65. 

7. Fert . . . argentum : conflrmed by Strabo IV. 5, 2. Both gold 
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and silver are found, though in no considerable quantity, in many 
parts of the British Islands. alia metalla : of tbese tin was the 
most abundant, and was brought south by the Fhoenicians, who 
probably secured most of it from Comwall and the Kaaairepldcs, or 
Tin Islands, usually identified with the Scilly Islands. The supply 
seems to have been exhausted at the beginning of our era, which may 
be the reason why Tacitus does not expressly speak of this ancient 
and famous trade here. After the Roman invasion, lead (plumbum 
nigriim et album, stannum) occupies commercially the first place. 
Iron is mentioned by Caesar (B.G. V. 12, 5), and Strabo l.c. Bronze 
was even in Caesar^s time imported, and but few bronze objects have 
been discovered. pretium = praemium, reward, So ch. 1, 9, and 
often in Tacitus. 

8. gignit et Oceanus margarita : a very concise expression for 
Oceanus quoque pretium victoriae datj nam margarita gignit. See 
Introd. p. xxxiii. Bubfosca ac liventia : according to Plin. N. H. 
IX. 35, 67, 116, they were parvi . . . discoloresy but Beda (I. 4) 
says that, while but small and f ew in number, they were variegated 
in color. 

9. artem abesse legontibus: the desire to formulate an epigram- 
matic antithesis had led T. into an incongruity, for it was not so much 
the lack of skill in the legentes, but an absence of legentes altogether, 
for the reason given. 

10. Rubro Mari: i.e. the Persian Gulf ; the latter name, though 
rare, also occurs. viva ac spirantia : so combined in Cic. pro dom. 
52, 134. saziB avelli : saxis is probably ablative. 

11. avelli . . . conligi : depending upon a verb like constat, to 
be supplied by zeugma from the indirect discourse introduced by arbi- 
tranturj hence also the subjunctive in expulsa sint, ego: here 
expressed to contrast with quidam^ the adversative particle being, as 
so often in Tacitus, omitted. Cp. Introd. p. xxxi. 

12. naturam : good quality. 

13. avaritiam : sc. abesse, to be supplied by an easy zeugma from 
deesse. See Introd. p. xxxii. 

Ohapter 13. 14 ff. ipsi . . . serviant: this short paragraph 
gives the result, by anticipation, of the Roman campaigns against 
the Britons up to the point of Agricola's arrival. The following 
historical survey takes the place of the usual a&YKpuriSj or comparison 
which, according to the rules of the ancient rhetoricians, constituted 
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an esi^ential feature of every artistically composed encomium, See 
Introd. p. xvii. 

14. Ipai Britaxml here marks, with Tacitus^s usual skill, the 
trausition from the natural resources which the country ofEered the 
conquerors, to what its inhahitants contributed to the carrying on of 
the functions of the government. et iniuncta imperii munera : 
i.e. the remaining burdens imposed by the imperial govemment. On 
the.ellipsis of cetera, see note ch. 6, 29. 

15. obeunt: to be joined by zeugma to dilectum (^femnt) and 
tributa (faciunt). See Introd. p. xxxii. 

17. Igitur: Igitur at the beginning of a sentence is the rule in 
Tacitus. One of the seven exceptions occurs ch. 16, 20. This par- 
ticle often, so again ch. 29, 25, introduces a new topic, here fore- 
shadowed by the last clause, domiti^ etc. primuB, etc. : i.e. in 65 
and 54 b.c. 

20. ostendiBse . . . tradidiBse : Caesar^s expeditions to Britain, 
on the whole, proved unsuccessful, and he is, therefore, said merely 
to have directed the attention of Romans to the expediency of its 
conquest. From a purely historical point of view, however, the 
invasion was a very noteworthy event. Moz : suhsequently. This 
is by far the commoner meaning of the word in Tacitus. bella 
civilia: 49-45 b.c. and 44-31 b.c. et . . . arma: the et clause is 
epexegetic. See Introd. p. xxx. 

21. principiun : leaders, i.e. Caesar, and Pompey with his fol- 
lowers, Augustus, Brutus, Cassius, and Antony. oblivio : sc. 
sequehantur. 

22. consilium, etc. : a settled policy. Cp. Tac. Ann. I. 11, ad- 
dideratque (sc. Augustus in suo testamento) consilium coercendi 
intra terminos imperii. Contemporary poets, however, repeatedly 
attributed to him the design of conquering Britain, e.g. Hor. Carm. 
III. 5, 2 ; Prop. II. 10 (III. 1) 17 f. id : sc. ohlivio. On the substi- 
tution of the partial antecedent (longa ohlivio), see ch. 10, 22 ; 12, 32. 

23. TiberiuB : the title divus is, as in the case of Caligula, Nero, 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Domitian, never added, because these 
emperors were not deified after death. praeceptmn: cp. Tac. 
Ann. I. 77, neque fas Tiherio infringere dicta eius (sc. Augusti), and 
esp. IV. 37, qui omnia facta dictaque eius (sc. Augusti) vice legis 
ohservem; 32, proferendi imperii incuriosus (sc. Tiherius). Agi- 
taBBe . . . couBtat : constat^ in Tacitus, except here, ch. 43, 10, and 
Hist. III. 29, inrupisse militem . . . constat^ always precedes the ac- 
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cusative with infinitive. — On the brachylogy involved, see Introd, 
p. zxxii. 

24. velox : with a genitive is a Aira^ clpriijJvov, bat similar con- 
stnictions, under the influence of the Augustan poets, soon found 
their way into later prose, and Tacitus furnishes many instances of 
the extension of this usage. mobili ingenio : by reason of his 
changeable disposition, The abl. is causal. — fuisset must be supplied 
from fuissent, 

26. fnistra fuisaent : had been thwarted, gone for naught. In 
this sense first in Ennius ap. Gell. iV: A, XVIII. 2, 7 (p. 168 V.). 
InTacitus again, Hist. I. 75. — This mock campaign (in 40 a.d.) is 
repeatedly held up to ridicule. Cp. Germ. 37, 20, ingentes Gai 
Caesaris minae in ludibrium versae. auctor iterati operis: in 
43 A.D. Caesar had preceded him. 

28. Vespasiano: as Dio Cassius's detailed narrative (LX. 19 ff.) 
shows, he was legatus of the second legion, the consular legate being 
A. Plautius. The emperor appeared on the scene subsequently, but 
remained only sixteen days. Cp. also Suet. Vesp. 4, where it is said 
that he subdued two powerful tribes, captured over twenty towns and 
the Isle of Wight. venturae moz fortunae : the exalted rank sub- 
sequently in store for him. He became emperor twenty-nine years 
later, in 69 a.d., having sprung from an obscure family, the gens 
Flavia. On fortuna = imperial rank, cp. ch. 7, 13 ; Hist. I. 10. 

29. et monstratuB fatia : the fates are here personified, and said 
to have drawn the attention of the Komans to Vespasian as a man 
worthy of still higher honors. — On et after an asyndeton, the last 
member being, as often, wlien a new idea is added, amplified, see 
Introd. p. xxviii. fatis is the dative of agent f or an ablative vnth a 
or a&, on which see note ch. 2, 17. 

Fage 10. Ohapter 14. 1. AuIub Flautiua: Aulus Plautius, 
consul suffectus 29 a.d., legatus of Dalmatia or Pannonia 41-43, of 
Britain 43-47. Of all the predecessors of Agricola, his successes 
seem to have been the most conspicuous, hence he is dismissed with a 
bare mention, his achievements being, moreover, attributed to Ves- 
pasian, a subordinate officer. See note above. 

2. subinde: immediately thereafter. Except in Livy, a poetic 
and post-Augustan expression. Ostorius Scapula : P. Ostorius 
Scapula, legatus of Britain 47-51 a.d., received the triumphalia orna- 
menta, for his defeat and capture of Caractacus. Cp. Ann, XII. 31 ff. 
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3. proadma pars : it seems that the subjugated regions included 
considerably more territory in the south and west. 

4. colonia: Camulodunum, the modem Colchester, in Essez, 
fifty-one miles N.N.E. of London. 

5. Cogidumno: possibly identical with the (Co)giduhni r(egi8) 
lega(ti) Aug(usti) in Brit(annia) in a celebrated inscription of the 
time of Claudius, found in Colchester. The title legatus Augusti 
may have been bestowed upon him as an ezceptional honor for his 
steadfast loyalty to Rome. 

6. vetere ac lam pridem : the same synonyms are combined in 
Hist. II. 38. 

7. ut haberet : sc. populus Bomanus, 

8. et reges : even kingsy ironically added to contrast with seroi' 
tutis, — Examples of such royal allies in Boman history are Massi- 
mssa, Attalus, Eumenes, Prusias, Juba, Herod, Tigranes, Artavasdes, 
Cotys. — With the emphatic position of the phrase, cp. Dial. 40, 26, 
nec tanti . . . Gracchorum eloquentia fuit^ ut pateretur et leges, 
DidinB Oallus : A. Didius Gallus, bom about 10 a.d., curator aqua- 
mm 38-49, legatus of Moesia c. 60(?), of Britain 51-57. iama 
aucti officii : i.e. by these actions he sought to gain the reputation of 
having added luster to his administration. 

11. Q. VeraniuB : consul in 49 a.d., legatus propraetore of Lycia 
(under Claudius), legatus of Britain 68/59. Cp.-4wn.XIV.29. isque: 
but he, The adversative use of que is common in T., and not rare in 
previous writers. Cp. e.g. ch. 17, 13. 

12. Suetoniua Faulinus : cp. note ch. 5, 23. 

13. firmatiB praesidiia =flrmis praesidiis positis, So again ch. 
35, 13. quormn fiducia: relying upon these two achievements ; so 
per quae above includes two antecedents. 

14. Monam insulam: the modern Anglesey, subsequently in- 
vaded by Agricola (ch. 18, 4 ff.). rebeliibus : a poetical word, 
found in Vergil and Ovid, but rare in post-Augustan prose, except in 
Curtius and in Tacitus. 

15. terga occasioni patefecit: i.e. he gave an opportunity to 
the enemy to attack his rear. The bold personification is apparently 
a Tacitean coinage. Cp. Introd, p. zxxvii. 

Ohapter 15. 16. agitare . . . conferre: dehated . . . talked 
over, Cp. Ann. I. 5, haec atque talia agitantihus; Dial. 42, 32, de 
eis rursus conferemus. 
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17. intorpretando accendere : exaggerating in the heat of dis- 
cussion. nihil, etc. : similar complaints are attributed to Boudicca 
in Ann. XIV. 35, and in the elaborate speech wbich Dio Cassius (LXII. 
2 ff.) put into her mouth. — On the rhetorical character of these 
speeches and their purpose, see Introd. p. xy. — Noteworthy rhetorical 
features, accumulated in this short passage, are: anaphora (11. 21. 23. 
24. 4) ; asyndeton (11. 20. 26. 30 f. 2) ; antithesia (11. 19 f. 21. 25) ; 
rhythmical endings, or clatisulae, on which see note ch. 30, 12 (11. 19. 
22. 25. 30. 31. 1. 3. 6. 7). — The verb of saying must be supplied from 
interpretando ; see Introd. p. zzxi. 

19. tamquam : giving the reason of others, not the author^s. 
This is a Graecism (cas) and f requent in Tacitus. ex facili =r 
facile, i^ iroifwv, similar instances occurring with increasing frequency 
after Cicero. The same phrase is especially common in Seneca ; in T. 
again Hist. III. 49. For other Graecisms in this treatise, cp. notes 
ch. 18, 23 ; 20, 14. 20 ; 29, 21 ; 34, 28. 

20. e quibuB, etc. : observe the prolepsis, legatus and procurator 
being, f or the sake of conciseness, put into the relative clause. The 
regular form would have been: legatus et procurator, e quibus ille 
. . . hic. Cp. Ann. I. 8 and Introd. p. xxx. 

21. procurator: their covetousness was notorious. Cp. 7, 7. 
aeque . . . aeque : for aeque . . . quamt or ac. In anaphora also 
Hor. JSp. I. 1. 25 f., but apparently not elsewhere. 

23. AlterluB . . . alterius : with the first understand legati, with 
the second, procuratoris manus, centuriones being in apposition to the 
f ormer, servos to the latter. vlm et contumelias miscere : cp. 
the phrase, * To add insult to injury,^ and with the sentiment, the 
complaint of Boudicca in Ann. XIV. 31. 

25. ezceptum = exemptum. So Germ. 18, 20 ; 25, 9, and twice in 
the second part of the Annals (XIV. 49 ; XV. 46), in which Tacitus 
often retums to his earlier usage. 

26. ignavis plenmique et imbellibus: the same coUocation 
occurs in Germ. 12, 19; 31, 16. — plerumque, as belonging to both 
adjs., is placed between them ; see Introd. p. xxvi. eripi domos : 
this remarkable figure, for pellere domibus, is chosen for the sake 
of syntactical symmetry with the succeeding members of the asyn- 
deton. 

27. tamquam . . . nescientibua : i.e. in the belief tbat we know 
how to die well enough, but not in behalf of our country. — On tam- 
quam, see 1. 19. 
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28. Quantulum : like quantus quisqtie, how few, The diminutive 
here emphasizes the relative smallness o£ the enemy^s number when 
compared to their multitudes. 

29. Sic : i.e. in the same way as we shall do now. GtermanlaB : 
if the allusion, as is likely, is to the defeat of Varus by Arminius in 
A.D., the plural is rhetorical for Germaniam inferiorem, which would 
have been too cumbrous and pedantic. 

31. et = et praeterea. Cp. note ch. 11, 5. caxLBaB: incentivea. 

32. Divus luliuB : even Caesar had to retreat, god though he be. 
For a similar sarcasm, cp. Ann, I. 59, ille inter numina dicatus Augus- 
tus. Here the irony is somewhat out of place, as Divus could not 
refer to an act of the living Caesar ; but so Caesar is called dictator 
by an analogous anachronism in the passage cited below. RecesBU- 
roB . . . aemularentur : supply respectively Bomanos and Britanyii. 
These difCerent subjects would be more clearly designated in direct 
discourse (recedent . . . aemulemur), Cp. the similar sentiment in 
Tac. Ann. XII. 34, vocabatque (sc. Caractacus) nomina maiorum qui 
dictatorem Caesarem pepulissent. modo : f or si modo or dummodo. 
In Tacitus only here and Ann. II. 14. 

Fage 11 • 3. lam . . . etiam: if Britannorum had not inter- 
yened, T. would have said iam et. See note ch. 30, 30. 

5. in alia inBula : observe that Boudicca is here supposed to have 
known that Britain was an island. On such inconsistencies, see notes 
ch. 31, 16 and 10, 17. 

6. fuerit : f or fuit in direct discourse. — On the thought, see ch. 
12, 25 ff. 

7. audere : used absolutely ; in the minor works only here. 

Ohapter 16. 8. Hia atque talibuB : a Sallustian phrase, e.g. Jug. 
64, 3, occurring no fewer than twenty-two times in Tacitus. Bou- 
dicca : wif e of Prasutagus, king of the Iceni. Her tragic history is 
given in detail in Ann. XIV. 31 ff. and Dio Cass. LXII. 1 ff. 

9. Beziun . . . discemunt: in Ann. XIV. 35, Boudicca more 
correctly says, solitum quidem Britannis feminarum duciu bellare^ 
for the evidence available seems to make against the assumption of 
female rulers among Celtic tribes, except in rare instances, and Taci- 
tus himself (Germ. 45, 30 f.) mentions the custom as a proof of the 
low and servile character of the Germanic Sitones. Bumpaere . . . 
bellum: a Sallustian ezpression, copied from Thucydides, e.g. III. 
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89, 3, and often used by Tacitus to avoid the trite phrase arma sumere. 
See Introd, p. xxxv. 

10. sparsos . . . praeBidlis : this statement is at variance with the 
account in Ann. XIV. 33. 

12. in barbaiis = apud barharos usitatum, 

13. omisit ira et vlctoria : wrath incited by victory, On the sin- 
gular predicate and the epexegetic et^ see Introd, p. xxx. — According 
to Ann, XIV. 33, the towns of London and Verulam were sacked, the 
ninth legion all but exterminated, and some seventy thousand persons 
massacred. This figure is doubtless an exaggeration, but it neverthe- 
less proves this to have been one of the most disastrous defeats which 
Rome ever sustained. quod niai : and were it not that, So again 
ch. 26, 22. 

16. tenentibuB = retinentibus, 

17. proprius : special, personal. ex legato timor : fear of the 
legate, In this causal sense the preposition is very frequent in Taci- 
tus, particularly with metus, 

19. Buae quisque iniuxlae ultor: avenging every insult, as if 
directed against himself but the reading is doubtful. This suspicion, 
spread by the enemies of Faulinus, was the cause of his recall. Cp. 
Ann. XIV. 38 f . 

20. MisBUB, like ausus below, is the participle, not the finite verb 
with est understood. Petroniua Turpilianus : F, Petronius Tur- 
pilianus, consul 61 a.d., legatus Britanniae 61-63, curator aquarum 
63-64, received the triumphalia ornamenta in 65. He was executed 
as a partisan of Nero by Galba in 68. tamquam : on the alleged 
ground. Cp. ch. 15, 19. 

21. novuB : unacquainted with, So Sil. Ital. VI. 254, novus dolori. 
In this sense novus and exorabilior, immediately preceding, are found 
in Tacitus only here. paenitentiae : abstract for concrete. Cp. 
ch. 20, 15 ; 44, 3 ; 45, 1, 23. 

22. prioribuB : neuter, and so frequently in T. Cp. note 41, 1. 
Trebellio Maximo : M, Trebellius Maximus, a novus homo, consul in 
55 or 56 a,d., legatus Britanniae 63-69 a.d. — Observe the repetition of 
the name below, in place of qui or is, a favorite device of the author. 

23. et nulliB caBtrorum experimentiB : sc. vir, ablative ol 
quality. Without military experience, For this meaning of the sub- 
stantive, cp. e.g. ch. 19, 23. Et before a negative, here in place of 
neque ulliSj is perhaps more conunon in Tacitus than in any other- 
Latin writer. 
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24. cnrandi : sc. offidt Tbe absolute ose occurs e.g. SalL lug. 
60, 1 and in Tacitus again, Ann. XI. 22. 

25. Didicere: on the emphatic position, see IrUrod, p. zxvi. 
ignoscere : said with a tinge of irony. 

26. civilium armonun: i.e. the struggles between Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, and Vespasian in 68/69 a.d. 

29. fuga : he finally took refuge with Vitellius. Cp. Hiat, I. 60. 

30. praecario praefuit : governed on sufferance. 

31. pacti: sc. sunt, They compromisedi the army retaining its 
mutinous disposition, the general his life. et : and thus, Cp. 3, 
18. seditio sine aangnine stetit: observe the alliteration, on 
which cp. Introd, p. xxviii. 

32. VettinB Bolanua : cp. note ch. 8, 22. 

Fage 12. 1. agitavit = ezagitavit, i.e. he did not stir up Britain 
by any military activity. The verb is a favorite of Tacitus. erga 
= adversus, Cp. note ch. 5, 9. 

Ohapter 17. 6. et minuta: sc. est. — On et after an asyndeton, 
the third member being amplified and adding a new idea, see the exact 
parallel, ch. 13, 29, and Introd. p. xxviii. 

7. PetiliaB Cerlalis : cp. note ch. 8, 26. 

8. Brigantium civitatem : a powerf ul tribal conf ederacy in what 
is now northem Eugland. 

9. perhibetor: because little was known about the numerical 
strength of the tribes in the north of Caledonia, which is included 
under the term totitis provinciae, 

11. victoria amplezas ant bello : i.e. he subdued some tribes 
in a single battle, others in a series of campaigns. — On the position 
of the verb, see Introd. p. xxvi. 

12. alteriuB in the sense of alius, Cp. note ch. 6, 6. obm- 
isset : sc. 8i div^ius in Britannia mansisset, He was govemor from 
71-74 A.b. — obruerej to throw into the shade, So again ch. 46, 30 
and Dial. 38, 22. 

13. Bustinuitque : on the adversative force of que, see note ch. 
14, 11. luliuB Frontinus : 8, lulius Frontinus, one of the most 
distinguished men of his time, praetor urbanus in 70 a.d. ; three times 
consul, 74, 98, 100 a.d. ; legatus Britanniae about 74/6-77 ; proconsul 
of Asiae about 93 ; curator aquarum 97 ; a friend of Martial and 
Fliny, and the author of many technical works, of which the Strate- 
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gemata and the famons de aquis urbis Bomae are extant. He died 
about 103/104. vlr magnuB: cp. Plin. Epist IV. 8, 3, Frontino, 
principi viro. quantum licebat: to be taken with mstinuitque 
molem. 

14. Silurum : cp. note ch. 11, 4. 

15. vlrtutem . . . dlfficultateB : observe the chiasmus. 

Ohapter 18 • The fact that such brilliant men as Cerialis and 
Frontinus, in spite of occaslonal successes, after all failed to pacify 
Britain doubly enhanced the achievements of their successor, Agricola, 
to the detailed narrative of whose campaign (78-83 a.d.) the biogra- 
pher now tums (ch. 18-38). See Introd, pp. xii. xvii. 

17. media iam aeatate: July, 78 a.d. He arrived about Sep- 
tember ; see below transvecta aestas. militea . . . occaBionem : 
observe the libration of clauses. 

19. velut: used like tamquam; see note ch. 16, 19. 

20. verterentur: here, as often in Tacitus, with the force of a 
middie. Ordovicum : the Ordovices were a tribe dwelling in the 
central and northem parts of Wales. They are mentioned as allies of 
Caractacus, king of the Silures. 

21. alam : in the military organization of the Empire, an ala was 
a troop of cavalry 500-1000 strong. agentem : stationed, a military 
term. prope universam : Tacitus generally thus modifies expres- 
sions that may seem exaggerated. Cp. e.g. below, 1. 2 ; Hist. L 60, 
prope eversum orbem ; 80, prope urbi excidio fuit. 

22. erecta: sc. est. 

23. quibua bellum volentibua et9t=:qui bellum volebant^ a 
noteworthy Graecism, first used by Sall. lug. 84, 3, plebi . . . volenti 
{esse) putabatur, in imitation of Thucydides, e.g. II. 3, 2, ry tXiJ^ci o6 
povXofjL^yifi . . . Ijv, the verb of wishing being attracted in case to a 
dative which depends on elfju, yiyvofMi, or esse. In Tacitus again, 
Hist. III. 43, Maturo ceterisque remanere . . . volentibus fuit. 
probare ezemplum: tested his conduct, style of warfare. ac: 
and at the same time. For the force of the conjunction, cp note ch. 
10, 24, and 9, 13 {et). 

24. recentis legati animum opperixi: awaited what kind of 
spirit the newly arrived legate vjould show, This pregnant use of 
opperiri occurs repeatedly in Tacitus. — The more warlike Britons 
wanted to make trial of Agricola^s military qualities by occasional 
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attacks, before they yentured upon a general uprising, but his ener- 
getic movements thwarted this waiting policy. 

25. tranavecta aeBtas: a Tacitean metaphor found only here 
and Hist II. 76. See Introd. p. xxxvii. numeri : detachments, a 
post-Augustan military term. 

26. praeaumpta . . . quies: the omissa expeditio mentioned 
above, due probably to the absence of the legate Frontinus, who had 
returned to Rome in 77, led the soldiers to believe that they would 
enjoy a similar rest in the present year. — The three asyndetic groups 
constitute a climax, the increasing amplification corresponding to the 
relative importance of each statement. tarda et contraria: all 
matters involving delays and obstacles. The two terms are in apposi- 
tion with the preceding clauses. — tarda, in a transitive sense, is poetic 
and is first found in Hor. Sat. I. 9, 32, but in prose apparently only 
here. 

27. BUBpecta: i.e. regions suspected of hostile designs. 

28. potiaB: the best plan. Our idiom requires the superlative, 
for custodiri suspecta or ire obviam discrimini was not the only alter- 
native, but the comparative is often so used both in Greek and Latin ; 
e.g. Pind. Nem. XI. 62 ; Prop. I. 2, 10 ; Tac. DiaU 35, 2 ; Juv. I. 19. 

29. vezilliB: i.e. the sparsi numeri mentioned above, detached 
from their legions and serving under their own standards, the vexilla, 
not the regular signa of the army to which they belonged. 

' 30. in aequum : into the plain. 

Fage 13. 1* ante agmen: sc. incedens. On this means of en- 
couragement, see ch. 35, 25 ; Caes. B. G. I. 25, 1 ; Sall. Cat. 59, 1. 

2. erezit aciem : led his army up the hill, a military phrase com- 
mon in Livy and Tacitus. 

3. non ignaruB, etc. : i.e. Agricola was not unmindful of the 
necessity, recognized by all great generals in history, that a victory 
must be quickly followed up. prout prima ceBBisBent = secun- 
dum primum eventum, which might be defeat or victory, but the for- 
mer contingency, as terrorem shows, is intentionally not taken into 
account, as being improbable in so great a general, while the sub- 
junctive with prout is used to imply that Agricola himself was too 
confident of success to allow the other alternative to enter into his 
calculations. 

4. poBBeBBione : occupation, the noun being derived from possldo, 
not possldeo. 
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6. Bupra memoravi : viz. ch. 14, 12 ff. 

7. ut in dublis conaililB = tU fit i. d, c, a« voill happen in ill- 
matured plans, dubiis being already in a measure implied in animo 
intendit as contrasted with statuit above. — On this elliptical ut, see 
note ch. 11, 1. nsLveB deerant: owing to a straining after con- 
ciseness, the comparison is imperfectly expressed, the meaning being 
that as in duhiis consiliis the most essential things are apt to be lack- 
ing, so in this particular emergency there were no ships available. 
ratio et conatantia : generalship and determination, On the ellipsis 
of sed, see Introd, p. xxxi ; on the singular predicate, note ch. 4, 21. 

8. lectisBimoB auxilisuium : specially selected auxiliaries, Prob- 
ably British (see ch. 29, 27), for, if the Batavians in Agricola^s army 
were meant (see ch. 36, 30), lectissimos would be out of place, as they 
were all known as good swimmers. Cp. Hist, IV, 12 ; Ann, II. 8 ; 
Dio Cass. XIX. 9 ; Anth, Lat, II. 1, 427 B. quibus nota vada, 
etc. : to lohom the fords were knovon (being natives) and who possessed 
a special skill t> swimming, Both nota and proprius are used predi- 
catively. Cp. Introd. p. xxv. 

10. seque et : so invariably in Tacitns with pronouns and occa- 
sionally with nouns. The collocation is found neither in Cicero nor 
Caesar, but occurs in Sallust and Livy. ita repente inmisit : ita 
belongs to the verb, tam having to be supplied with repente, — he 
sent them in such a manner and that suddenly, 

m 

11. qui claBsem, qui navia, qui mare: a descending climaz, 
strongly marked by anaphora. mare, i.e. navigation, as opposed to 
land travel. So e.g. Hor. Carm, II. 6, 7, lasso maris et viarum; 
Tibull. I. 3, 50. Translate : who expected to see a fleet, or at least 
ships, or some kind of fioating craft. 

12. crediderint: the so-called historical perfect subj. after ut 
is especially common in Tacitus and Suetonius. 

14. claruB ac magnuB haberi: a Sallustian expression; e.g. 
Cat. 53, 1 ; lug. 92, 1. Also Plut. Dem, 18. quippe cui for the 
more usual ut qui does not occur elsewhere in Tacitus. 

15. ingredienti : on the force of the present participle, see note 
ch. 9, 3. 

16. oificiorum ambitum : offidal visits in f uU regalia. . 

17. Nec : to be taken both with usus and vocaibat, So hajm in 
Ann. III. 11 is used dir6 KOLvod with intentior and permisit, 

18. victoriam vocabat victoa: on the alliteration, cp. Introd, 
p. zxviii. 
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19. laureatis : 8C. litteris. The laurel, being the symbol of martial 
victories, was sent with the ofi&cial reports which commanders for- 
warded to the emperor. — The elliptical phrase seems to occur only 
here and Hist. III. 77. 

20. famae famam : for a similar chiasmus, cp. An7i. I. 39, lega- 
tu8 populi Bomani Bomanis in castris. aestimantibuB, etc. : i.e. 
people reasoned that a still greater future was in store for a man who 
could be reticent about achievements so noteworthy.*— The construc- 
tion is probably an elliptical dative rather than an ablat. abs. ; see note 
ch. 34, 30. 

21. tam magna : more emphatic than tanta and comparatively 
rare. — With the thought, cp. Justin. XI. 1, ita moderate de se multa 
pollicitus est, ut adpararet plura eum experimentis reservare, and 
Ann, II. 22, de se nihil addit, metu invidiae an ratus conscientiam 
facto satis esse. 

Ohapter 19. 22. animorum . . . prudens : well acquainted with 
the temper. 

23. doctu8 per aliena ezperimenta : taught by the experience 
of others. So Dial. 34, 16, eruditus . . . alienis expenmentis, For 
the meaning of experimentum, see note ch. 16, 24. 

24. ezcidere : remove, eradicate. Cp. Cic. de prov. consul. 18, 
43, tristissimum tempus . . . ex animo . . . excidere. Surgical 
or medical metaphors are comparatively rare in Tacitus and else- 
where in Latin, except in Cicero, who had a peculiar f ondness for 
them. 

27. nihil, etc. : sc. agere. Such ellipses of a verb of doing or 
acting, though not unusual, are particularly f requent in Tacitus. Cp. 
Introd. p. xzxi. publicae rei : public business. So again Germ. 
13, 30. In this sense, the adjective must precede, because res puh- 
lica always has its restricted political meaning, but in other combina- 
tions with res in Tacitus, the attribute as a rule follows the noun. 
See Introd. p. xxvi. 

29. aacire sed optimum . . . putare = ascire sed optimum . . . 
ascire quia eum . . . putabat. On the prolepsis, see Introd. p. xxx. 

30. ezsequi : i.e. while he kept himself informed of everything, 
he did not always act upon this knowledge. The word, as shown 
by poena below, cannot here signif y to punish, a meaning, moreover, 
not found elsewhere in Tacitus, though common in Livy. With the 
statement itself , cp. Introd. p. xii. 2. 
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31. conmodiare = adhibere. In this sense the verb seems not to 
occur elsewhere. Cp. Introd. p. xxxvii. 

32. nec poena . . . contentus eBse : he considered satisfaction 
attained not always by punishment, but more often by repentance, — 
Ohserve the alliterative antithesis, on which see Introd. p. xxviii. 

Page 14. 1. officiis et administrationibUB : official functions, 
Hendiadys. * 

2. peccassent : the iterative subjnnctive, usnally with ubi, ut, si, 
or cum, is extremely rare in pre-Augustan Latin. It becomes more 
frequent in Livy and Tacitus. Frumenti et tributonim exactio- 
nem : the irksome impost of corn-taxes. 

3. aequalitate munerum mollire : he endeavored to alleviate, etc., 
by an equalization of the burdens, i.e. the same amount of com was 
not demanded in those regions, which were relatively poor in com 
production, some other tax being substituted. — On the accumulation 
of the historical infinitives, eight in all, see note ch. 5, 28. cir- 
cumcisiB, etc. : doing away with the schemes devised for extortion, 
viz. by former legates. In what these consisted, is explained in the 
foUowing. 

5ff. Namque, etc. : the meaning of this much disputed passage 
seems to be this : In the districts poor in com, the people were, as if 
in mockery, compelled to sit before the fiUed granaries which were 
not opened for them, but they were forced to buy provisions at a 
fancy price imposed by the covetous procurator; where there was 
plenty of corn, they were expected to carry their contributions to 
remote places, though a camp was in the immediate neighborhood. 
They were thus often induced to purchase exemption from so trouble- 
some a task, the money going into the pockets of the officials. 

6. ultro : into the bargain. ludere pretio : a phrase not f ound 
elsewhere, but perfectly correct and intelligible. The buying was a 
mere f arce, because the officials set the purchase price without regard 
to the actual market value of the commodity. 

7. devortia itinerum : out-of-the-way roads. The word is a Xira^ 
dptiiiAvov^ though its diminutive denorticulum is very common. This 
trick was a very old one, as it was practiced with success by Verres. 
— itinerum with devortia is superfluous, but it is added to balance 
regionum, the two terms corresponding chiastically to remota and 
avia below. — On the singular predicate, see note ch. 4, 21. 

8. prozimiB hibemiB: adversative ablative absolute. 
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9. quod omnibTiB in promptu, etc. : i.e. what was the poor 
man^s only available commodity became a source of profit to a few 
officials. So similarly omnes = ol Trdvres, here contrasted with pauci 
(= oi 6\lyoi)f as elsewhere with principes, proceres, 

Ohapter 20. 11> primo statim amio : the autumn of 78 a.d. — 
On the phrase primo statim, see note ch. 3, 13. 

12. famam paci circumdedit : the same metaphor occurs in 
Dial. 37, 28 and Hepl inpovs, 1, 3, rais iavrCiv trepUpaXov eiKXelais rbv 
alQva. intolerantia : intolerable insolence. In this active sense, 
the word is comparatively rare. Cp. Ann. XI. 10. 

14. aestas: i.e. 79 a.d. multus in agmine : sc. adfuit. A 
Graecism first used by Sall. lug. 96, 3, in agmine . . . multus adesse 
(sc. Sulla) and thereafter occasionally in other writers. 

15. modestiam = modestos, the abstract for the concrete, cp. 
ch. 16, 21. In its military sense synonymous with ohsequium^ and 
opposed to discordia, here expressed by disiectos, stragglers from the 
ranks. Observe the chiasmus. 

16. aestuaxia : marshy regions near the sea and under water at 
high tide. Uuless the topography of Britain has undergone considera- 
ble changes, the present passage would indicate that Agricola^s march 
was along the west coast. praetemptare : explored in advance, a 
poetic and post-Augustan phrase. Cp. Ov. Met. XIV. 189. 

17. et nihil = neque quidquam. Cp. note ch. 16, 23. interim : 
at the same time. So frequently in Tacitus. quietum pati : cp. 
Sall. lug. 66, 1, nihil intactum neque quietum pati. quo minus 
= quin, hut. A good instance of the idiomatic use of hypotaxis, esp. 
frequent with quominus and quin, where we prefer coordination with 
an adversative conjunction. Cp. e.g. Ter. Hecyr. I. 1, 7 ; Liv. I. 42, 
2 ; Tac. Dial. 3, 4. 

18. popularetur : the absolute use of this verb is not uncommon 
in Tacitus, but as he never joins a personal object with it, we must 
supply in thought some phrase like hostium agros. 

19. rursuB : on the other hand. So used in twenty other pas- 
sages in Tacitus. incitamenta: incentives, used on the analogy 
of incitamenta belli (^Ann. XII. 42). Cp. ch. 32, 7, incitamenCa 
victoriae. 

20. ez aequo : independently, like the Greek ^^ iaov, laos being 
often used in a political sense. 

21. praesidiiB caatelliBque circumdatae, . . . ratione curaque : 
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on the collocation of abstract and concrete nouns, a peculiarly Tacitean 
usage, cp. Introd, p. xxxiv. — circumdatae is used dirb koivoO ; in its 
proper sense with praesidiis, etc., figuratively with ratione, etc. Cp. 
Introd. p. xxxii. — On the medial position of the verb, see Introd, 
p. xxvi. 

23. pariter inlaceflaita : unmotested to a like degree, i.e. the Brit- 
ons were not subdued in pitched battles, Agricola arriving at the same 
result by a conciliatory policy. See the passage above {nikil . . . os- 
tentare), — The verb seems to be a Tacitean coinage, and occurs again 
Germ. 36, 17. 

24. tranaiexit : sc. ad Bomanos, For a similar absolute use, cp. 
Liv. XXVL 12, 6, ut qui civis , , , transisset (of deserters), 

Ohapter 21. 25. in bella faclles: fadles with in, in place of 
ad, as also elsewhere in Tacitus, is found but rarely. With the 
similar expressions pronus and promptua, both ad and in are used 
in Tacitus. 

27. privatim . . . publice : personally . . . offlcially. tem- 
pla : a rhetorical plural, used for the sake of symmetry with fora, 
domosj for the temple to Claudius at Camulodunum seems to have 
been the only one iv existence. Cp. note ch. 5, 4. — The cumulative 
force of the asyndeton well marks the eager haste of the Britons. 

30. ingenia Britannorum studiia Gallorum = ingenia et studia 
B. studiis et ingeniis G. An instance of the so-called comparatio 
compendiaria. So exactly Dial. 1, 22, qui nostrorum temporum elo- 
quentiam antiquorum ingeniis anteferret; cp. Introd. p. xxxi. 

32. eloquentiam : its literature, a common meaning in post- 
Augustan writers. — The truth of this statement is f airly open to ques- 
tion. At all events, but a few Latin derivatives have survived in 
English from the time of the Roman occupation, as e.g. mile, port, 
street, wall, wine, -wick (vicus), -chester (castra). — Cp. also Juv. XV. 
111, Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos De conducendo loqui 
tur iam rhetore Thule. 

Fage 15. 1. habitus noatri honor : our dress became fashionr 
able, the verb, as usual after inde, being omitted. Cp. Introd. p. xxxi. 
et frequens toga: sc. adspiciebatur, and as a result the toga was 
often seen. On this epexegetic et, cp. note ch. 1, 5. 

2. delenimenta vitiorum: effeminate and profligate habits. 
porticuB et . . . et: the polysyndeton emphasizes each element in 
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the enumeration. See Introd. p. xxvii. balineas: e.g. dXAquae 
SuliSj the modem Bath. — These enervating luxuries are denounced 
by Boudicca ap. Dio Cass. LXII. 6, 4, etye Kal &v5pas XP^ KoXeip 
AvdpdfTovs vdaTi depfUfi XovofiiyovSj drpe <rK€va<rriL iaOlovTaSy oXvov dKparov 
irlvovTas, pMptp d,\€i<l>OfUvovs. 

3. Idque : f or eaque. So ch. 43, 8, cura illud. Regulariy attracted 
in ch. 4, 3 ; 7, 8. apud = inter. So often. Imperltos : fools, 
the illiterate. 

4. para = argumentum, proof. For this meaning, cp. Hist. II. 
47 ; III. 46 ; IV. 86. With the thought, cp. Hist. IV. 64, voluptatihua 
quibus Bomani plus adversus auhiectos quam armis valent, and ch. 
16, 25. 

Ohapter 22. 5. Tertlus annuB . . . aperuit: 80a.d. — With 
the personification, cp. note ch. 1, 2. 

6. vastatlB = devastatia is rarely applied to persons ezcept in 
Tacitus. Tanauxn : the location of this alleged estuary is undeter- 
minable, except that it was in the west, and, as novas gentes shows, 
north of the territory of the Brigantes, and not far from the Clota 
(Clyde). 

7. Qua formidine = cuius cladis f. — A very common brachy- 
logical use of the pronoun, occurring as early as Plautus. 

9. Bpatium : time. Adnotabant, etc. : the same is predicated 
of Hannihal (Liv. xxxv. 14, 9), of Philopoemen (id. xxxv. 28, 1), and 
of Vespasian (Tac. Hist. II. 5). 

10. opportunitates locorum = opportuna loca. Cp. e.g. Hist. 
III. 34, opportunitate fluminum (= opportunis fluminibus). 

11. aut . . . aut pactione ac fuga : ac is used for aut in the 
third member, because the two nouns form one group, opposed to vi 
. . . expugnatum, the former (pactione) preceding the actual attack 
of a besieging enemy, the latter (^fuga) his arrival. With the coUoca- 
tion, cp. Hist. II. 37, aut exercitus . . . aut legatos ac duces. 

13. nam, like enm, often implies an ellipsis. So far from sus- 
taining any losses, the Romans frequently assumed the offensive (cre- 
hrae eruptiones), for they were well supplied with provisions, which 
rendered them secure against a protracted blockade. 

14. intrepida: the winter passed without disturbance from the 
enemy. In this sense, the word is found in Tacitus only here. 

15. inritiB, of persons is poetic ; in prose first in Vell. Fat. II. 
63,2. 
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16. Bollti plenimque : a pleonasm of frequent occurrence ; e.g. 
Lucret. II. 954 ; Caes. B. G. III. 8, 2 ; Sall. lug. 7, 5. eventdbiiB : 
here, successes. See note ch. 8, 30. 

17. pensare {= compeiisare^ which does not occur m Tacitus) is 
chiefly poetic and post-Augustan. luxta = pariter^ aeque. So 
used in six other passages of Tacitus, but in the smaller works only 
here. 

18. Agricola, etc. : this seemingly irrelevant paragraph is added 
at this particular point in the narrative, because the above-mentioned 
successes were won at some distance from headquarters, and without 
the generaPs previous knowledge or upon his initiative, a fact utilized 
by the biographer to emphasize certain noteworthy qualities of Agric- 
ola, which this circumstance had revealed, and his readiness to 
bestow praise in tum naturally leads to a brief statement conceming 
his temper generally. Cp. Introd. p. xii. 

19. centoxlo . . . praefectus: officers of the infantry and cav- 
alry respectively. inconruptum . . . testem habebat : used to 
find in him an impartial estimator (jappraiser) of his deed, testis 
being here used in a very peculiar sense ; for this conduct was, of 
course, not confined to achievements which he actually witnessed, as 
is clear from the context. 

20. Apud = inter. Cp. note ch. 21, 3. 

21. et = et vero, and in fact. Cp. ch. 10, 12. bonis . . . ad- 
versuB maloB : on the change of condtruction, characteristic of Taci- 
tus, see Introd. p. xxxiv. iniucunduB: not elsewhere used in 
Tacitus, and very rarely applied to persons ; e.g. Quint. X. 1, 124. — 
With the statement, cp. Xen. Ages. 11, 10, vpa&rarht ye yi^v (fUXois iSv, 
ixOpois if>op€pd>TaTOS ^v. 

22. secretum, etc. : i.e. unlike e.g. Domitian (ch. 39, 17 ; 42, 20) 
and Tiberius {Ann. I. 69, odia in longum iaciens quae reconderet 
auctaque promeret), he gave expression to his indignation when in 
anger, but did not secretly cherish any further resentment. ut 
. . . timeres : for the subjunctive, cp. ch. 12, 31, ut internoscas. 

23. offendere . . . odisse : on the alliterative antithesis, cp. 
Introd. p. xxviii. 

Ohapter 23 • 25. Quarta aestas: i.e. 81 a.d. obtinendie: 

the final dative with gerundive is very rare in the minor works. Cp. 
ch. 22, 9 ; 31, 11 ; 45, 22, and Germ. 11, 4. 

27. pateretur : on the singular predicate, see note ch. 4, 21. — 
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The imperfect is here used for the pluperfect, because the Roman 
principle of completely subjugating what was in reach still held good. 
inventuB : sc. erat, not esset, for, although the subjunctive of esse is 
frequently omitted, when another subjunctive has preceded (cp. 
Introd. p. xxxii.), the rhetorical use of the indicative in the apodosis 
of conditional clauses contrary to fact is one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of Tacitean syntax. Here it marks an emphatic contrast to the 
unreality of the protasis, which in all like instances, except Hist. IV. 
19, precedes. 

28. Clota et Bodotrla : the Friths of Clyde and Forth, the line 
itself stretching approximately from Greenock (near Glasgow) to 
JEdinburgh. diversi : opposite. See note ch. 11, 8. per in- 
mensum = per magnum spatium. Such expressions are exceedingly 
common in Tacitus. See note ch. 10, 13. 

29. spatio : strip. About 70 miles. 

30. omnis propior ainus : the entire stretch of territory nearer to 
us, i.e. the southern portions previously occupied by the Romans. 
For a similar meaning of sinusy here including the west coast and part 
of the interior, cp. Germ. 37, 26. 

31. velut in aliam insulam : aliam skillfully marks the transition 
to the next chapter, dealing with Ireland. If Caledonia had been 
meant here, Tacitus would have said velut in insulam. With firmavit 
and tenehatur the author indicates that the Caledonian campaign in 
the west was satisfactorily closed, and, as a matter of fact, the subse- 
quent scene of the conflict Ib shifted to the east. 

Ohapter 24i 32. Quinto . . . amio: 82 a.d. nave prima 
transgressuB : crossing over (viz. to Ireland) for the first time with 
afieet, If, as is generally assumed, the fleet coasted uorthward along 
the shore, transgressus would be out of place. Prima is here, as 
often, e.g. Germ. 43, 6, used adverbially, and its position, while 
bringing it in juxtaposition with the verb, at the same time empha- 
sizes the significance of the achievement. The name Ireland occurs 
first in Pytheas ; Caes. B. G. 13, 2, also mentions the island, and sub- 
sequently many references to it, often curious, occur, but it cannot 
be said to have been definitely known till the time of Ptolemaeus, the 
famous geographer of the second century a.d. Agricola, if we except 
occasional traders, seems to have been, in fact, the first Roman to set 
foot upon Ireland, nor was it again invaded in Roman times. The 
point of departure cannot be accurately determined. See map. 
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Fage 16 • 1* ignotas ad id tempus gentis : so similarly ch. 10, 
17, a much more emphatic phrase than the one referring to the Cale- 
donians in ch. 22, 5. crebris . . . domuit : Cp. what is said of 
the equally unsuccessful invasion of Britain by Caesar, ch. 13, 17 ff. — 
On the position of simul, see note ch. 6, 23, and Introd, p. xxvi. 

2. eamque : -que in joining sentences never adds entirely unre> 
lated ideas, hence the first paragraph cannot refer to the Caledo- 
nians. 

3. adspicit : for the more usual spectat, probably because Ireland 
is actually visible from some parts of the English coast. copiis in- 
stnudt : if this paragraph pertained to a campaign against the Cale- 
donians, Agricola would have protected his rear after his return. If , 
on the other hand, he garrisoned the place with a view to a subse- 
quent, second ezpedition to Ireland, it was a proper and necessary 
strategic measure. in spem : i.e. he hoped to reinvade and conquer 
Ireland some day, when better equipped for the task, the difficulty of 
which he probably underestimated. Cp. 11. 13 ff. ob formidinem : 
This phrase shows that in spem cannot refer, as is universally assumed, 
to a contemplated invasion, destined never to be realized, for in that 
case, there would have been no conceivable reason for apprehending 
an attack from a hitherto unknown and unmolested island. — On the 
change of the preposition, see ch. 5, 1. 

5. opportuna : easily accessible, favorahly situated. 

6. magnis in vicem usibus = m. et mutuis usihus. On the adjec- 
tival use of the adverb and its position, see note ch. 10, 8. 

7. miscuerit: shall have united^ i.e. when subdued. In this 
more general sense the verb is common in Tacitus, but compara- 
tively rare elsewhere. angustius : an understatement. 

8. nostri maris : i.e. the Mediterranean, a term which seems not 
to occur before Solinus (250 a.d.). superat : Ireland, with an 
area of 32,337 square miles, exceeds Sicily, the largest island in the 
Mediterranean, by 22,401 square miles. 

9. ingenia cultusque . . . differunt: observe the symmetrical 
grouping with solum caelumque. The same phrase occurs in Mela, II. 
1, 9, ingenia cultusque gentium differunt. — The stateraent itself is at 
variance with the accounts given by earlier writers, e.g. Strabo, IV. 
5, 4 ; Mela, III. 6. a Britannia = a solo caeloque et ingeniis cul- 
tuque Britannorum, an instance of comparatio compendiaria. Cp. 
Introd. p. xxxi. 

10. per conmercia et negotiatores : probably Brltish traders, 
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but their inf ormation, as in tbe case of the mercatores questioned by 
Caesar, was of a very unsatisfactory description. — On the collocatioB 
of an abstract and concrete noun, see Introd, p. xxxiv. 

13. in occasionem : i.e. he was retained as a useful informant 
f or a contemplated second expedition. ez eo : sc. Agricola, not 
regulo, f or Tacitus could not have met this Irish chieftain. — This, 
ch. 4, 16, and ch. 44, 30 are the only passages in this treatise in which 
Agricola is directly cited as one of Tacitus^s sources of information. 

14. legione una et modicis auzUiis : the chiasmus emphasizes 
una and modicis, and thus gives additional f orce to Agricola's sanguine 
conviction in the matter. debeUaxi : a poetic word, occurring first 
in Vergil. 

15. adverauB . . . profuturum : would redound to the advantage 
of. The preposition expresses merely relation towards, the hostile or 
friendly sense being given by the context (profuturum), a usage 
more common in Tacitus than in previous wnters. 

16. arma : sc. essent. On the ellipsis of the subjunctive of esse, 
especially when another subjunctive is added, see Introd. p. xxxii. 

Ohapter 25. 18. Ceterum: aparticle often used by Tacitus on 
the resumption of a subject after a digression, for the brief account of 
the unsuccessful expedition to Ireland is of that nature. seztum 
. . . annum : 83 a.d. 

20. ultra : used as an adjective ; cp. note ch. 10, 8. 

22. primum adsiunpta in partem virium : i.e. Agricola now 
for the first time used this fieet as an integral part of his forces. 
primum must not be too closely pressed, for, if we take it in the 
sense of tunc primum, the statement would be at variance with ch. 24, 
22 ; if understood to mean that he was the first Roman governor of 
Britain to do so, the assertion is also questionable. For a similarly 
loose use of primus, cp. Lucret. V. 336 f. ; Hor. Carm. III. 30, 13 ; 
Epist. I. 6, 48. 

Observe how in the following paragraph (11. 23-31) the style at 
once assumes a rhetorical coloring in passing f rom plain narrative to 
vivid description, here seen in the use of anaphora (11. 23. 25 f. 27), 
Uhration ofclauses (11. 26 f.),poetic or peculiar phrases (11. 23. 26. 26. 
28. 31), and oxymoron (U. 30 f.). 

23. egregia specie : sc. res. Ablative of quality with the usual 
ellipsis. simul . . . simul : a Vergilian correlation, found in Livy 
and often in Tacitus. bellum impelleretur : the verb belongs 
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strictly speaking only to mari, and is joined to terra by a slight 
zeugma. The phrase is poetic and occurs only here. 

24. castris: on the ablative of place where, see note ch. 12, 4. 
pedes equesque : tke armyy the two terms joined by -que forming 
one group, to which et adds nauticus miles, the navy. Cp. note ch. 

12, 3. 

25. copiis et laetitia: joyfully sharing their rations. On the 
coUocation of the concrete and abstract, see Introd. p. xxxiv. 

26. adtoUerent: sc. laudihus, praised to the skies. With this 
meaning the absolute use of the verb is poetic, but very common in 
Tacitus. modo . . . adversa : observe the symmetrical libration. 

27. hinc . . . hinc: for inde (viz. pedes equesque) . . . hinc 
(viz. nauticus miles). This correlation is also Yergilian. militarl 
lactantia, etc. : the passage bears a remarkable resemblance to 
Lucan, Phars. IV. 196 fl., et miles castris permixtus . . . concordes 
caespite mensas Instituunt . . . Extrahit insomnis hellorum fahula 
noctes Quo primum steterint campo^ quo lancea dextra Exierit^ dum 
quae gesserunt fortia, iactant. Cp. also Hist. II. 21 ; Ann. 11. 24. 

29. Britannos quoque : this is slightly illogical, owing to a desire 
for conciseness, for the Romans of course were not stupefied at the 
sight of the fleet, but were on the contrary inspired with enthusiasm. 

30. tamquam: helieving as they did. Cp. note ch. 15, 19. aperto 
. . . secreto . . . clauderetur : hy opening up the unknown paHs of 
the sea . . . they closed. — The oxymoron is very effective, special 
attention being directed to it by the respective positions of the con- 
trasted terms. — With the f oUowing paragraph Tacitus retums to the 
narrative style. 

32. manus et arma : the more specific term added to the generic, 
on which see Introd. p. xxx. — Observe the ellipsis of igitur. Cp. ch. 

13, 15 (nam) has. 

Fage 17. l. paratu magno, maiore fama, etc. : on the chias- 
mus, see Introd. p. xxviii. — The thought seems to be a common- 
place. Cp. ch. 30, 25 ; Ann. tll. 44, cuncta, ut mos famae^ in maius 
credita, and Thucyd. VI. 34, 7. — paratu = adparatu, in the smaller 
works only here. 

3. citra : heyond. Here in its regular, local sense, cp. note ch. 1, 12. 

4. quam = quam ut after magis, potius, etc. is f ound as early as 
Plautus and Terence. In Tacitus only here and in six passages of the 
Annals. prudentium = prudentiae. Cp. note ch. 4, 11. 
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5. cognoBcit : sc. Agricola. The subject is easily supplied, because 
the report of the council of war (regrediendum . . . admonebant) 
necessarily implies the presence of the commanding general. plu- 
ribuB = coinplurihus, a confusion first met with in [Caes.] Bell. 
Africanum. In Tacitus it occurs sporadically in the minor works, 
more frequently in the Histories and the Annals, 

6. Buperante numero . . . ciroumiretar : lest he be surrounded, 
owing to the enemies^ superior numbers, and put at a disadvantage 
by reason of their knowledge of the territory. — numero is an instru- 
mental, peritia a causal ablative, circumiretur being used, iirb koivoO, 
in its regular sense with numero, figuratively vnth peritia. Cp. Introd. 
p. zzxii. 

7. diviflo et ipae . . . exercitu: et ipse, likewise; for that the 
enemy could attack him from three sides, the north, west, and south, 
it was not necessary to point out expressly. — et ipse is a favorite 
phrase in Tacitus. For its peculiar position, cp. e.g. Germ. 37, 12, 
amisso et ipse Pacbro ; Hist. III. 82 ; Ann. IV. 66. 

Ohapter 26. 10. mazime invalidam : all but exterminated by 
the followei-s of Boudicca (ch. 16), in 61 a.d., it was subsequently 
regnforced. 

11. inter . . . inrupere : i.e. after killing the sentries they burst 
in right among the sleeping soldiers, thus creating a panic. — inter : in 
the midst, during, so f requently. — ac is epexegetic. Cp. Introd. p. 
XXX. — inrupere : sc. castra. The absolute use is exceedingly com- 
mon in Tacitus, but in the minor works only here and ch. 26, 6. 

13. edoctuB: with the accusative, first in Sallust (Cat. 46, 1), 
thereafter frequent. veBtigiiB iuBecutUB: such an ablative of 
place with verbs of motion, without an accusative or genitive, is espe- 
cially common in Livy and Tacitus. 

16. clamorem ; et . . . Bigna : observe the f orce of et, and then. 
Particularly analogous, Tac. Hist. III. 24, and, after an asyndeton, as 
here, Ann. I. 26, murmur incertum, atrox clamor et repente quies. 
Cp. Introd. p. xxviii. 

18. Becuri pro : for the more usual de occurs in Tac. Hist, IV. 68, 
and is not rare elsewhere. It is here used because of a de following. 
— Similar antitheses are frequent; e.g. Caes. B. C. III. 111, 6; Sall. 
lug. 114, 2 ; Liv. XXL 41, 13 ; Dem. Olyn. I. 6. certabant : in 
Tacitus always with de, except Hist. III. 1. quin etiam : in Tacitus 
always postpositive, except Dial. 29, 16, and Ann. XII. 61. No other 
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instance of anastrophe o£ the conjonction happens to occor in this 
treatise, but it is exceedingly common in the larger works. 
22. Quod niai : cp. note ch. 16, 13. 

Ohapter 27i 24. CiiiiiB : sc. victoriae, fama : with reference 
to that part of the army which had not engaged in this battle. 

27. fremebant : the plural, because of the twofold aspect under 
which the army is viewed, asindicated by conscientia and fama, for, 
although Tacitus f requently has a plural predicate with a number of 
collective nouns, such as plebs, muUitudOj pars^ and the like, exer- 
citus seems not to be so used by him, although the term occasion- 
ally includes several legions. illi: sc. ignavi specie prudentium 
Cch. 25, 4). 

28. prompti post eventum: became belligerent (aggressive) 
oifter the successful turn of affairs. 

29. prospera . . . imputantur : a commonplace. Cp. Sall. lug, 
63, 8 ; Tac. Hist. IV. 62 ; Ann. III. 63. 

31. occasione et arte : by a tricky surprise or coup. For this 
meaning of occasio, cp. Caes. B. G. VII. 46, 9, occasionis rem esse 
non proelii, and for the use of ars in a bad sense, which is here 
required by the contrast with virtute and the contezt itself , cp. e.g. 
ch. 9, 16 ; Dial 11, 14 ; Hist. I. 6 ; Ann. I. 73. 

32. quo minuB for quin is esp. common in T. Cp. ch. 20, 17. 

Fage 18. 2. coetibus . . . sancirent : observe the alliteration 
(with c and s) throughout. — sacriflciis is added to define coetibus 
more closely, the oSerings to the gods characterizing the solemuity 
and seriousness of these meetings. conapirationem : conspiracy, 
f rom the Roman point of view, not union or compacty f or the word is 
not used by Tacitus in this colorless and indefinite sense, though it is 
common enough elsewhere, e.g. in Cicero. 

3. atque ita . . . diBcesBum : so Ann. XIII. 66, atque ita infenr 
sis utrimque animis discessum. 

Ohapter 28. 4. eadem aeatate : 83 a.d. — See ch. 26, 18. On 

Tacitus^s object in telling the story of this adventure, which a modem 
writer would probably have given in a footnote, see Introd. p. xiv. 
UBiporum : a German tribe who in Tacitus^s time were close neigh- 
bors of the Tencteri dwelling on the Rhine, near the modem Mayence. 
They were in all probability subdued in the early part of the year by 
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Domitian in bis war against the Chatti, and immediately sent as auxil- 
iaries to the British legions. 

5. magnam ac memorabile : an exceedingly freqnent alliterative 
collocation, occurring as early as Ter. Heaut. 314. 

6. facinuB : deed^ a so-called vocabulum medium like eventus and 
valetudOf the context or some attributive determining whether it is 
used in a good or bad sense. Occiso centorione et militibua : 
observe the singular predicate with two subjects, the verb usually 
preceding in such cases. This is particularly frequent in ablative 
absolutes, the predicate here agreeing with the nearer noun. mili- 
tibus: sc. legionariis, These drill-masters of recruits — the Usipi 
had been but recently conscribed — were technically known as doc- 
tores campi, and were selected from the most experienced veterans. 
Bio Cass. LXVI. 20 speaks of the murder of a tribune and centurions. 

7. ezemplmn et rectores: the personal noun joined to the 
abstract, on which see Introd, p. xxxiv. 

8. habebantiir: were employed. In this and kindred uses of 
habere Tacitus seems to have followed Sallust. libumicaB*: sc. 
naveSy the f ull form occurring only twice in Tacitus, viz. Hist. II. 16 ; 
III. 12. They were light war vessels, with only two banks of oars, 
and carried a mast amidships. The pattem, long, narrow, pointed at 
both ends, was taken from the Liburnians, a piratical tribe on the 
coast of Dalmatia. 

9. ascendere : the point of departure cannot be determined. It 
may have been Uxellodunum, the modem Ellenborough, near Mary- 
port, on the Cumberland coast, or more probably Galloway. See map. 

10. nondum vulgato rumore, etc. : i.e. the news of their defec- 
tion had not yet spread, so that those who saw them were at a loss 
to understand either their sudden appearance or their destination. 

11. praevehebantur : Tacitus elsewhere uses prae f or praeter in 
this and similar verbal compounds, but here it is perhaps best taken 
in its regular sense, signifying their helpless drifting along, the want 
of pilots placing them at the mercy of wind and wave. 

12. utilia : sc. cetera, other necessariea of life. On the ellipsis, 
see note ch. 6, 29. 

15. vescerentnr: with the accusative, like fungor (Ann. III. 2), 
potior (Ann. XI. 10), is rare and archaic, but found e.g. Sall. Hist. 
fragm. 26 K. and Tib. IL 6, 64. 

16. circumvecti : Dio Cass. l.c. makes them sail around Britain 
from east to west, thus excluding their reaching the continent. 
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18. Suebis . . . FrisilB : SuehU according to Tac. Germ, 38, was 
a coUective designation for many tribes who occupied the greater part 
of Germany and led a more or less nomadic life ; hence their name, 
which means wanderers, A Suebic offshoot was settled by Augustus 
in Flanders, and these are the people probably alluded to here. The 
Frisii occupied the territory a little to the southwest, stretching from 
the eastem mouth of the Khine to the Ems. 

19. in noatram usque ripam: i.e. the left bank of the Khine. 
This proves that Tacitus conceived the Usipi to have sailed from the 
west around Scotland, for on any other supposition the adventurers 
would have reached the Homan boundary before they were ship- 
wrecked and captured by the more northem Suebi and Frisians. 
mutatione ementium: commercial exchange. 

20. inluBtravit : the indicative after sunt qui occurs occasionally 
in poetry, but is extremely rare in prose. In Tacitus again Dial. 
37, 27, 8unt apud quos . . . meretur. Here a certain number of the 
Usipi are specially singled out from the rest. 

Ohapter 29 ■ 21. Initio aestatis : the seventh summer, 84 a.d. 
ictuB . . . amisit : strict logic would require ictus est, filio amisso, 
but the participle and finite verb have a tendency to interchange their 
functions, particularly when the two acts are virtually coincident. 
The constmction is a Graecism ; e.g. Xen. Anab. IV. 8, 26 ; Pind. 
Nem. VIII. 38. Frequently in Latin poetry, e.g. Lucret. V. 614 ; Hor. 
Carm. III. 6, 33 ; Lucan, VII. 681, but in prose ch. 6, 24, and Ann. 
IV. 64 seem to be the only other analogous instances. 

23. plerique fortium virorum ambitiose: i.e. unlike many 
brave men, Agricola did not ostentatiously display his sorrow, ambi- 
tiose being often used in this sense. Hitherto plerique fortium viro- 
rum, etc, was taken in an ironical sense, with direct reference to the 
Stoics, but this is incompatible with the antithesis in muliebriter, nor 
does Tacitus elsewhere ridicule the Stoics for not practicing the dra- 
pa^la which they preached. On this tmly Homan attitude, cp. Cic. 
Tusc. Disp, IL 21, 49; Lucan, VIII. 617, and Tac. Ann. IIL 6. 
per lamenta . . . maerorem: words denoting pain or sorrow are 
frequently combined in synonymic groups. Here the first more par- 
ticularly expresses open, the second silent sorrow. 

24. in luctu bellum, etc. : a similar conduct is attributed to 
Alexander (Plut. Alex. 72) and Tiberius (Ann. IV. 8). rurBUS = 
on the other hand. See note ch. 20, 19. 
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25. pluribua = compluribus and below, 1. 8, on which usage see 
note ch. 26, 5. 

26. incertum : because the enemy never knew where the Bomans 
might strike next. 

27. fortisBimoB et longa pace ezploratos : best taken as refer- 
ring to two classes of natives. Agricola chose those British auxiliaries 
who had proved themselves specially brave. To these he added some 
others from the long since pacified tribes of southem Britain, whose 
loyalty had been tested and who had but recently been conscribed. 
The traditional interpretation, identifying the two, involves a contra- 
diction, for fortitude is incompatible with longa pax. See ch. 11, 16 ff. 

28. montem Oraupiiun : the site of this famous battle cannot be 
determined, largely owing to the vagueness which generally character- 
izes the topographical description of battles in ancient historians.' See 
note below, ch. 36, 26, and Introd, p. xvi. 

Fage 19. 2. pugnae prioris : cp. ch. 26, 12 ff. ezpectantea : 
looked to, in a general sense, without implying a hope to be realized, 
which would not suit servitium, 

3. tandem docti, etc. : cp. note ch. 12, 24. 

4. legationibuB et loederibua : the et is epexegetic, the two terms 
standing in causal relation. — The solemn compact, mentioned ch. 27, 
2, must therefore, as legationibus here implies, be understood of other 
tribes in the immediate neighborhood, if not actually of various clans 
of one and the same tribe. 

5. auper triginta milia : on the indefinite number, see note ch. 
37, 12. On the size of Agricola^s forces, see ch. 36, 12 ff. 

6. adhuc = in addition to these, iirl toiJtoij. So f requently used 
in Quintilian and Tacitus, but rarely elsewhere. armatorum : the 
regular army. To these are added, in view of the emergency, the 
veterani and the iuvenes ingenui, probably those who had not yet 
gone through the solemn investiture with arms at the folk-moot or 
assembly, on which see Tac. Oerm. 13, 32 ; 20, 29. adfluebat : a 
Yergilian phrase, e.g. Aen. II. 796, ingentem comitum adjiuxisse . . . 
numerum, 

7. cruda ac viridia aenectua: another Vergiliah expression, 
taken f rom Aen. VI. 304, lam senior, sed cruda deo viridisque senectus, 

8. decora geatantea : cp. what Tac. Qerm. 31 says of the veteran 
warriors among the Chatti. That such decorations were also wom by 
Boman soldiers may be seen from Hist. III. 10. 
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9. praeBtanB nomine Calgacus : when one Calgacw hy name^ 
diatinguished among the several chieftains, The phrase nomine CaU 
gacu8y equivalent to Greek rit, is apparently an ezclusively Tacitean 
expression and is used by him very of ten, but only in the case of non- 
liomans. — Calgacus owes his immortality to this solitary mention. 

10. in hunc modum locutuB lertur : other introductory formu- 
lae are e.g. orasae fertur^ hisferme verbis, in hanc sententiam, Here, 
and again Hist. I. 15, two are combined, evidently to emphasize the 
whoUy lictitious character of these two speeches. The harangue of 
Agricola, on the other hand, is by way of contrast introduced by ita 
disseruit. See note ch. 33, 24. On the nature and object of Calga^ 
cus^s speech, see Introd, p. xv. 

Ohapter 30. 12 ff. As a rhetorical masterpiece, this speech has 
f ew equaJs in ancient historiography. Among the conspicuous f eatures 
of its artistic construction attention may be drawn to the following : 
Anaphora (30, 1 ; 31, 14 ; 32, 7. 20), polysyndeta (30, 16 ; 31, 18. 26 ; 
32, 21), asyndeta (30, 26 f. 3; 31, 23; 32, 10. 16 f. 18), antithesis 
(30, 17. 1. 2 ; 31, 6f. 9f. 13. 15 f. 21 ; 32, 1. 20), synonymic combina- 
tions and fullness of expression (31, 11 f.; 32, 6. 11. 20), libration of 
clauses (30, 15 f. 17 f. 1 f . ; 31, 9 ff. 15. 20 f. ; 32, 29. 1. 7 f. 15), 
poetic and epigrammatic expressions (30, 17. 19. 22 f. 24. 26. 1 f . 4 f . ; 

31, 12. 14. 16 f. 20 f. 27 f. ; 32, 1. 3. 6. 6. 9. 10 ff. 13 f.), and, above 
all, it should be observed that the three qualities which, according 
to Cicero, are essential to an artistic style, namely, symmetry of 
collocation, euphony, and rhythm, are all in evidence in this speech, 
the two most favored rhythmical clausulae, namely, the ditrochaeus 

(__ w w) and the cretic ( \j tj or ^ yy ^)» being also 

speciaJly frequent. For the former, cp. 30, 1. 3 ; 31, 7. 9. 12. 13 f . ; 

32, 1. 5. 7. 24; for the latter, cp. 30, 14. 17. 23. 30 ; 31, 19 ; 32, 17. 22. 

12. causaa belll : the chief of these is the insatiable avarice of 
the Romans. See below, 11. 29 ff. 15, 16 ff. neceaeitatem : our 
present plight 

13. animuB = spes. So similarly Hist IL 46, bonum haberet ani- 
mum, hodiemiun diem : the curious tautology in this extremely 
common phrase may perhaps be reproduced by translating : this self- 
same day. 

14. initlum libertatis, etc. : a sentiment very common in speeches 
of this nature. Cp. Ann. XII. 34, illum diem . . . aut reciperandae 
libertatis aut servitutis aeternae initium fore, the latter altemative 
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being here shrewdly reserved for the close (ch. 32, 22), when the 
speaker could feel that his words had taken eSect. 

15. nullae ultra terrae : cp. note ch. 10, 8, nullis eontra terris. 
Supply positae. nam, etc. *. in this clause universi . . . terrae 
explains the speaker^s hope of Tiotory, ne mare . . . Bomana 
accounts for necessitatem nostram. 

16. aecurum = tutusy not sine cura, occurs in Livy and post- 
Augustan writers, but is generally rare. inminente . . . Romana : 
Tacitus is fond of ending a period with an ablative .absolute. See 
Introd. p. xxvii. 

17. proelium atque arma : on this f ullness of expression, cp. 
note ch. 25, 32. 

19. pujgnae : Tacitus f requently personifies pttgna, hellum^ and 
the like. 

20. apem ac subaidlum : an instance of Tacitean conciseness. 
The former encounters with the Romans were not sufficiently decisive 
to discourage the Britons from trying conclusions at another time 
with better hope of victory, nor did the enemy on any of the occa- 
sions mentioned prevent them from retreating in good order to a place 
of safetyt when in imminent danger of defeat. The whole passage is 
a skillful euphemism for the ill success which had hitherto attended 
their eSorts to expel the invaders. — On the abstract and concrete 
combined, cp. Introd. p. xxxiv. 

21. eoque in ipsiB penetralibus : penetralia denotes the inner- 
most shrine in a temple. So Caledonia is here, by a bold metaphor, 
represented as the most sacred spot of Britain, the nobilitas being 
given as the reason (eoque) why they were thus honored. Such boasts 
of superiority are often referred to, e.g. Oerm. 39, vetustissimos nobi- 
lissimosque Sueborum Semnones memorant. 

22. .servientium for servitudinis. Cp. note ch. 4, 11. The refer- 
ence is to Gaul, which was supposed to be visible from more points of 
Britain than is possible now. Cp. note ch. 10, 7 f., and map. 

23. terrarum ac libertatis eztremoa : an abstract noun joined 
to the concrete, extremos being used dvb kolvoO ; in its regular local 
sense with the first, figuratively with the second. See Introd. p. xxxii. 

.So again recessus ipse^ a local phrase, refers to the former, sinus 
famae^ taken figuratively , to the latter. — The ac, in consequence^ is 
epexegetic. See ch. 26, 11, and Introd. p. xxx. 

24. sinuB famae : refers not to mere remoteness, a signification 
which sinus^ albeit a word of varied meanings, never has ; nor would 
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mere distance be an obstacle to rumor for ' non aliud velociusj^ but the 
Britons remained virtually unknown, because their seclusion and iso- 
lation allowed only vague rumors of their existence to reach the out- 
side world. Translate: Our very seclusion and this retired nook 
which only rumor reaches, Both of these facts are again emphasized, 
ch. 31, 20. 

25. omne Ignotum pro magniiico : with the sentiment, cp. ch. 
25, 1. The present epigram and the one closing the chapter haye 
acquired a special celebrity. 

26. nulla lam ultra gens : this had been true before, but now it 
had become known to the Romans. 

27. InfeBtiores : and the yet more terrible, 

28. per obsequium ac modeBtiam : ohedience and submission. 
A frequent coUocation, e.g. ch. 42, 25. 

29. effugeria : potential subjunctive. Raptorea, etc. : the same 
taunt — a rhetorical commonplace in barbarian speeches — is put in 
the mouth of Mithridates by Sall. Hist. fragm. IV. 19 (20), 22. Cp. 
also the address of the Scythians before Alexander, in Curt. VIL 8, 
34, 19, tu omnium gentium latro es. 

30. iam et: so invariably in Tacitus for iam etiam. See note 
ch. 15, 3. mare scrutantur : an intentional exaggeration, the sea 
serving the Romans, of course, only as a means to an end. — The 
same phrase occurs in Germ. 45, 11. 

Fage 20. l. locuples . . . ambitiosi: if the enemy be richf 
they exact tribute; if he be poor, they exact homage. 

2. satiaverit: clause of characteristic. With the thought, cp. 
Sall. Hist. fragm. IV. 17, an ignoras Bomanos postquam ad Occi- 
dentem pergentibus finem Oceanus fedt, arma huc (sc. in Orientem) 
convertisse. omnium : best taken with soli. Cp. Germ. 45, 12 ; 
Hist. I. 48 ; Cic. de orat. III. 18, 65 ; Mart. IV. 2, 1. 

3. auferre, trucidare, rapere : robbery, massacrcj plunder. — 
Such asyndeta are common in Tacitus, e.g. ch. 37, 27 ; Hist. II. 12, 
urere, vastare, rapere ; Ann. IV. 25, trahi, occidi, capi. 

5. pacem adpellant: sc. eam solUudinem faCtam. Cp. also 
Hist. I. 37, dum falsis nominibus . . . supplicia et contumelias 
vestras discipUnam adpellat. — This euphemism was much affected 
by the Romans, being all but adopted as the official designation for 
conquest. 
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Ohapter 31 • 7. voluit = decretrit. So often ; witli natura per- 
sonified, e.g. Val. Max. VII. 1,1; Quint. X. 3, 4. alibl : some- 
where or other^ not elsewhere^ for Calgacus cannot have meant to 
exclude the British auxiliaries in Britain itself. See note on aliquis 
(ch. 38, 19). British cohorts are found e.g. in the armies of Caecina 
and Vitellius, at the second battle of Bedriacum, in Pannonia, and 
elsewhere, as we learn from Tacitus's Histories and inscriptions. 

8. hostilem = hostium. Tacitus often substitutes this and other 
adjectives for the genitive. Subjective as here, e.g. Ann, XIII. 67, minae 
hostiles; Hist. III. 77, clamore hostili. Cp. also note Diah 29, 21. 

9. nomine amicorum atque hospitum : the thought is slightly 
obscured by overconciseness, the implication being that the victims 
were by the false prof essions of f riendship and hospitality first thrown 
off their guard and then dishonored. 

10. ager atque amius : their yearly harvest; annus alone in this 
sense occurs first in Cic. Verr. 1. 1, 14, 40. In prose again Germ. 
14, 1, but often in post-Augustan epic poetry, e.g. Lucau. III. 70; 
Stat. Theb. IX. 406. Ager is here added for the sake of balancing 
the five other groups of virtually synonymous expressions in this one 
sentence. in irumentum, etc: vdth the sentiment, an oratorical 
commonplace, cp. ch. 19, 2 ff., and the speech of Boudicca in Dio 
Cass. LXII. 3. 

11. emimiendia : in the clearing. atque . . . ac . . . ac . . . 
ac : such accumulations of ac are extremely rare in Latin. Cp. note 
Dial. 17, 28. 

12. inter verbera ac contumelias : contumelia has here the 
concrete and restricted meaning of cuffs in the face, alapae, as distin* 
guished from the generic term verbera, blows. Cp. Hist. III. 31, 
praeberi os contumeliis; 85, erigere os et offerre contumeliis. On the 
combination, see Introd. p. xxx. — inter, i.e. altemating between. So 
similarly, ch. 32, 19 ; Hist. I. 1, inter infensos vel obnoxios. con- 
teruntur : used dir6 koipov, figuratively with bona fortunaeque and 
ager atque annus, in its usual sense with corpora . . . manus. Cp. 
Introd. p. xxxii. It is, therefore, not necessary to supply consumun- 
tur by zeugma. nata servituti : so e.g. Cic. de prov. cons. 6, 10 for 
the regular nasci ad. 

13. semel veneunt, etc. : cp. the words put into the mouth of 
Boudicca by Dio Cass. l.C, v6a(fi kpcittov tjv S.ira^ tktI Treirpaadai 
fMWov i ixsrb, KCvQv i\ev0€plas dvopATwv KaT* ^TOi \vTpov<r$ai^ evidently 
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another rhetorical commonplace in speeclies of this kind. ultro: 
moreover, in the bargain. So of ten. 

14. Britaxmia : on the ellipsis of sed, see Introd. p. xxxi. emit 
. . . pascit: refer respectively to tributum axid frumentum (1. 10). 
Calgacus says with bitter sarcasm that the Britons are daily paying 
for the priYilege of being Koman slaves, instead of having their 
masters, if servitnde it must be, care f or them. 

15. Bicut in iamilia: somewhat inconsistently with tme por- 
traiture of character, the speaker is made to allude to purely Boman 
conditions, of which he could not have had any knowledge. But such 
Inaccuracies are frequent in the speeches of ancient historians. In 
Tacitus, e.g. ch. 16, 32. 6 ; 30, 2 ; 32, 32 ; Hist. I. 30. Observe also 
that this simile makes Calgacus forget the statements made in ch. 
30, 16. 22 ff. — sicut . . . sic, f or sicut (ut) . . . ita, also Hist. I. 
84. — On the brachylogical character of the simile, see Introd. p. 
zxxiii. 

17. novi no8 et viles : i.e. while we cannot expect to escape the 
usual treatment experienced by newly acquired slaves, we are, more- 
over, held so worthless a lot, that our masters will not stop short of 
extermination to get rid of us again. 

19. ezercendis = to engage upon. This clause gives the reasons 
f or viles. We are not a paying investment to the Romans, says the 
speaker, for we have no arable land, no mines, no harbors, upon 
which we can be put to work. In this sense, with inanimate objects, 
exercere is poetic and post-Augustan, but comparatively rare. Cp. 
Hist. II. 82. porro: on the other hand what we do possess is 
equally obnoxious to the Komans, though on other grounds (longin^ 
quitas, etc.). 

20. longinqnitaB . . . tutiuB: a restatement, in different form, 
of ch. 30, 23-26. 

21. suapectius: the more dangerous. For this sense, cp. e.g. 
Liv. XXI. 7, 7. Their distance and seclusion made them more for- 
midable, as the Romans had no means to determine the real strength 
and the purposes of the Britons and — omne ignotum pro magnifico 
(ch. 30, 26). 

22. sumite animum: muster up your courage. In this sense 
first, and only once, in Livy, viz. VI. 23, 3. 

23. Brigantes: Petilius won some moderate successes against 
them, see note ch. 17, 8. They are not mentioned elsewhere in con- 
nection with the uprising under Boudicca, but Calgacus is here made 
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to refer to them, because they were the most powerful and most 
namerous tribal confederacy in Britain (l.c), and, as the nearest 
neighbors of the Caledonians, better known to the latter than Boa- 
dicca'8 foUowers. 

24. coloniam : i.e. Camulodunum. Cp. ch. 16, 12. In socor- 
diam vertifMiet : on vertere as a middle, see ch. 18, 20 ; Dial. 4, 14, 
in consuetudinem vertisset. 

25. potuere : posse, and so similarly, debere, oportet, opus est, 
and the gerundive, are very often in the indicative in the ' contrary to 
f act ^ conditional clauses, for their inherent meaning is, strictly speak- 
ing, incompatible with irreality. et . . . et : on the force of the 
polysyndeton, see Introd. p. xxvii. 

26. in paenitentiam : i.e. with no expectation of having to regret 
our attempt to drive out the invader. primo Btatim : cp. note ch. 
3,13. 

28. sepoBuerit: the fourth paeon (\j \j \j ^) in the clausula 
was objected to by Cicero. Cp. Orat. 63, 214 ; de orat. III. 47, 183. 
It is the only instance in th^two speeches. 

Ohapter 32. 30. dlBBemdonibiiB ac diBCordiiB: so combined, 
Dial. 40, 20, and similarly, discordiae and seditiones, e.g. Hist. I. 84. 
niai ai = nisi forte, in an ironical sense, is rare. 

Fage 21. 2. QermanoB : e.g. the Batavi and Tungri mentioned 
in ch. 36, 30. pleroaque : many. Cp. note ch. 1, 10. 

3. licet: in adversative clauses in Tacitus only here, Dial. 13, 
29 and Ann. XIV. 65, both times also in a speech. aanguinem 
conmodent : shed their hlood. 

4. diutiuB, etc. : with the sentiment, cp. Liv. XXV. 29, 7, diutius 
ille multo amicus fuit quam hic hostis, servos in our passage being put 
sarcastically for amicos. 

4. iide et adfectu : loyalty and attachment. 

5. MetUB ac terror : dread and awe. The terms are synonymous, 
f or not only is terror, with but few exceptions, never used in the singu- 
lar in the sense of inspiring fear, but this meaning is excluded by the 
context, as timere, below, shows. They are combined to balance and 
contrast Jide et adfectu, which also accounts for their position as 
predicate nominatives. infirma vincla caritatiB : corresponding 
to and suggested by adfectu teneri, the entire clause constituting a 
kind of oxymoron. 
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7. pro noblB : on our aide. The same incitamenta are enumerated 
in the same order by Civilis in Hist. V. 17, capesserent pugnam, coniu- 
gum^ parentum^ patriae memores. — With this meaning of pro, cp. 
Hist. IV. 78, cuncta pro hostibus erant. RomanoB: notice the 
emphatic position. 

9. nulla . . . patria aut alia: i.e. many are mere adventurers 
with no fixed habitation, or they are foreigners (see ch. 32, 32). Cp. 
Mithridates on the earliest inhabitants of Home, convenas olim sine 
patria^ parentihus (Sall. Hist. fragm. IV. 17). 

10. PaucoB . . . circumspectanteB : as a rule, when the last 
member in an enumeration is amplified, it is either joined by et to a 
preceding asyndeton, or else the asyndeton is retained throughout, 
but rounded off by chiasmus. Cp. e.g. Hist. II. 48, placidus ore, 
itUrepidus verbis, intempestivas suorum lacrimas coercens, where we 
also have a participle at the close as here. 

12. vinctoB : i.e. panic-stricken, because hampered by insurmount- 
able obstacles. Cp. Hist. I. 79, Sarmatae . . . velut vincti caedeban- 
tur ; Ann. I. 65, en Varus eodemque iteru^ fato vinctae legiones. A 
similar statement is made about themselves in Agricola^s speech, in 
ch. 34, 1 ff. tradiderunt : on the great effect which such rhythmi- 

cal claxisulae ( ^ ^) had upon a Roman audience, cp. Cic. Orat. 

50, 168, contiones saepe exclamare vidi cum apte verba cecidissent, and 
esp. 63, 214, me stante Carbo . . . dixit . . . ^''temeritas fili compro- 
bdvit.'*'* hoc dichoreo (= ditrochaeo) tantus clamor contionis excita- 
tus est^ ut admirabile esset. 

13. auri fulgor atque argenti : added to define adspectus more 
closely. Cp. Introd. p. xxx. — With the collocatio verborum, cp. below, 
1. 20. The sentiment seems to have been a commonplace. Cp. esp. 
Liv. X. 39, 11 ff., multa de praesenti hostium adparatu vana magis 
species quam efficaci ad eventum disseruit : non enim cristas vulnera 
facere et per . . . aurata scuta transire Bomanum pilum . . . auream 
olim atque argenteam Samnitium aciem . . . occisam ; Just. XI. 13 ; 
Curt. III. 2, 5, 12. quod = quae res, for the antecedent cannot be 
adspectus et fulgor^ which would require gwi, nor aurum atque argen- 
tum^ which would call for quae. 

15. AdgnoBcent . . . recordabuntur . . . deBerent: note the 
emphatic position of the predicates, on which cp. Introd. p. xxvi. 

16. deBerent . . . reliquerunt : with the repetition of the verb, 
cp. ch. 37, 11, caesa . . . cecidere. 

17. illoB : sc. Bomanos. ceteri : a kind of prolepsis, very 
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common in Tacitus. Cp. e.g. DiaL 8, 13 ff., ceteros quidem amicos 
. . . Marcellum autem et Cnspum ; HisU III. 32 ; Ann. III. 49. 

18. ultra : i.e. beyond the Roman army, when once defeated. 
formidinls: cause of fear, Cp. e.g. ch. 36, 12; 41, 13; Prop. IIL 
(IV.) 13, 38 ; Lucan, VII. 72, modern languages being often more 
precise and analytic than the Latin. vacua castella : ahandoned 
forts, Probably rhetorical plurals, like coloniae below, the statement 
being an intentional exaggeration. 

19. inter, etc. : What with reluctant obedience on the one hand^ 
and unjust authority on the other, the towns are, etc. Cp. note ch. 
31, 12. parentea . . . IxnperanteB = obsequium . . . imperium. 
On this usage see note ch. 4, 11. 

20. aegra : ill at ease. An exceedingly common metaphor, both 
in Greek and Latin. In reference to towns, e.g. Soph. Ant. 1016 ; 
Claud. Bell. Get. 437. — The two adjectives are used predicatively, on 
which usage see Introd. p. xxv. municipia: Verulamium, and, 
possibly, Londinium, though the plural may be merely rhetorical. 
On the position between the two attributes, see Introd. p. xxvi. 
Hic duz : viz. Calgacus himself. 

21. metalla: this contradicts ch. 31, 18, unless we suppose that 
foreign or British mines are here meant to be distinguished from Cale- 
donian. et ceterae : this phrase, usually after a polysyndetic enu- 
meration, is characteristic of Tacitean style. 

22. in hoc campo : i.e. depends upon the battle to be fought on 
this field. The statement is common in speeches of this nature. Cp. 
Ann. II. 15, aliud sibi reliquum quam tenere libertatem aut mori ante 
servitium. 

24. maiores . . . cogitate : more emphatic than the more usual 
construction with de. Cp. Plin. Epist. II. 1, 12, Verginium cogito. 

Ohapter 33. The speech of Agricola (33, 30-^4, 8) is pitted, 
point for point, against that of Calgacus. Here, as there, the situ- 
ation is represented as critical ; there is an appeal to the valor of the 
soldiers, the rewards of victory and the dire consequences of a defeat 
are dwelt upon in both. Finally a supreme confidence in the out- 
come, based upon former achievements, and a depreciation of the 
enemy, are expressed by both speakers. This perfect parallelism of 
structure would be alone sufficient to stamp both speeches as works 
of the imagination. The address of Agricola, however, unlike that 
of Calgacus, may have had some historical background (see note 
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ch. 29, 10), although its contents teem with rhetorical common- 
places, met with in similar productions of Thucydides (esp. books 
VI.-VII.), Sallust, Livy, Curtius, and Ammianus Marcellinus. Cp. 
also Introd, p. xv. f. — The most noteworthy rhetorical features are : 
anaphora (ch. 33, 2. 11 ; 34, 25. 26 f.) ; asyndeton (ch. 33, 1 fl. 6. 
14 ; 36, 5) ; antitheais (ch. 33, 6. 13. 16 f. 17) ; fullness of expression 
(ch. 33, 2 f. 7. 9 f. ; 34,' 24. 3. 4) ; Ubration (ch. 33, 3 f. 6. 7. 13. 
14. 21; 34, 26. 5 f.) ; poetic and epigrammatic expressions (ch. 33, 
10 ff. 13. 15 f. 20 f. 22; 34, 29. 30 fl. 3. 5 f.) ; ditrochaic clausula 
(ch. 33, 2. 8. 9. 11. 21. 23 ; 34, 25. 26. 28. 31. 6. 8) ; cretic clausula 
(ch. 34, 8). 

25. barbarls : cp. HisU IV. 15, magno cum adsensu audittis, 
barbaro ritu. moxlB : so ch. 39, 5 ; 42, 23, and elsewhere in Taci- 
tus. It seems to occur first in Cic. Verr. 1. 26, 66. The more usual 
mos est, e.g. ch. 25, 1 ; 40, 12. 

26. cantu fremituque et clamoribua : the same coUocation 
(gue — et), e.g. ch. 32, 10 1; 33, 9 f., similar synonymic combinations 
being exceedingly common. 

27. fulgores : sc. adspiciebantur. On the ellipsis of a verb of see- 
ing, cp. Ann. 1. 7, ne laeti . . . tristiores (sc. adspicerentur), and 
Introd. p. xxxi. — The plural of fulgor is very rare, and was probably 
due to agmina. Translate : Marching columns, each with flashing 
armsj were seen. audentissimi : the substantival use of audens is 
Vergilian, and not uncommon in later poetry, but in prose not before 
Tacitus, the superlative being apparently &ira^ elprifiivop. procursu : 
the ablative of * attendant circumstance * is particularly frequent in 
Tacitus. Cp. Dial. 39, 25, concursu totius civitatis. 

28. simul . . . cum: no sooner . . . than. This correlation 
seems to be extremely rare, so e.g. Liv. XLIV. 43, 1. It is not found 
elsewhere in Tacitus, though iam, iamque . . . cum is one of his 
favorite combinations. quamquam: with adjective, as in ch. 1, 2, 
where see note. 

29. coercitum : the perfect passive participle here takes the place 
of a missing adjective in -bilis. So often, e.g. Sall. lug. 43, 5, animum 
invictum. 

30. adhuc : still further. Cp. note ch. 29, 6. septimus amius, 
etc. : 77/8-84, after the Homan method, reckoned inclusively. This 
seems to have been a stereotyped exordium. Cp. e.g. Hist. 1. 28 ; 
Ann. XIV. 53; Lucan, I. 299, and Liv. XXI. 40, 5. 43, 13, the 
speeches of Hannibal and Scipio furnishing coincidences throughout. 
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Page 22. 1. virtate et auspiciia ixnperii Romani, etc. : wlth 
the phrase cp. Curt. VI. 3, 7, 2, imperio auspicioque perdomuL The 
imperium Bomanum is here, as res publica elsewhere, even in Cicero, 
personified for the evident purpose of avoiding the name of the 
emperor, usual in these formulae, for otherwise the credit for the 
great victory would have been given directly to Domitian. That 
Agricola is made to identify himself with his army Qiostra) is in 
perfect keeping with the modesty of his character. Cp. esp. ch. 18, 
17 fC. ; 39, 5. 

3. iortitudine, etc. . . . patientia, etc. : refer chiastically to 
expeditionibus and proeliis, as do me militum and vos ducis^ for the 
conspicuous behavior of the soldiers in battle had already been suf- 
ficiently emphasized by fide dtque opera nostra vicistis. 

4. rerum naturam : the forces of nature. Cp. ch. 22, 7. 

7. non fama nec rumore : this is evidently intended to contrast 
with Calgacus^s remark in ch. 31, 23, terrarum . . . extremos . . . 
sinus famae . . . defenditt Agricola asserting that they occupy flnem 
Britanniae already, not by the mere wish being father to the thought, 
but by actual possession, and unlike Caesar, qui potest videri osten- 
disse postens (sc. Britanniam) non tradidisse (ch. 13, 20). — fama 
(kX^os) and rumor (6<r(ra) are distinguished, in that the former is 
vague, intangible, not traceable to any human agent, while the latter 
implies some definite opinion or information which lacks authority or 
substantiation ; it is the more specific term, fama the more general, 
both being often combined, e.g. Caes. B. G, VI. 20, 1 ; Liv. XX 39, 
18, and esp. Ovid, Met. XII. 43 ft. 

8. castria et armis : the two terms balance fama nec rumore, 
and correspond to expeditionibus and proeliis respectively. Bri- 
tannia : on the position of the subject between the two predicates, 
see Introd. p. xxvi. 

10. flumina, etc. : observe the alliteration. 

12. veniunt : well, they are coming on. On the emphatic position 
of the predicate, see Introd. p. xxvi. e latebria eztrusi : so Curt. 
IV. 14, 62, 4. vota virtusque in aperto : your vows and your 
valor have full scope. The Latin is fond of such alliterative colloca- 
tions. Cp. Introd. p. xxviii. The thought often occurs in speeches 
of this character, e.g. Liv. XXXIV. 13, 6 : Lucan, VII. 251 ff. ; Amm. 
Marc. XVI. 12, 60. 

13. omniaque prona victoribuB . . . victis adveraa : observe 
the alliterative antithesis, on which see Introd. p. xxvii. — With the 
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maxim, cp. Caes. B, G. II. 28, 2, victoribm nihil impeditumj victis 
nihil tutum; Sall. Cat. 58, 9. 

14. et = etiam. BuperasBe tantum itfneris : the phrase seems 
to occur only here. — Note the double chiasmus. So e.g. Ann. IIL 4, 
miles cum armis, sine insignihus magistratits, populus per trihus; 
IV. 62 ; Lucret. V. 816 ; Quint. X. 1, 99 ; PUn. Epist. VI. 20, 14. The 
antithetical clauses are also in chiastic order. With the entire pas- 
sage, cf. Liv. XXI. 43, 9, tantum itineris per tot montes fluminaque 
. . . emensos, and esp. Curt. VI. 3, 9, 16, and on the rhetorical com- 
monplaces characteristic of military speeches, see Introd. p. xxxyl 

15. In frontem = progredientihus, which was avoided for euphonic 
reasons, fugientihus foUowing. The phrase is unparalleled, but in 
often has the meaning towards, and the term was probably coined on 
the analogy of terga praebere, which signifies flight in battle, even 
without the addition of hostihus. — On the ellipsis of sed, extremely 
common in antitheses of this kind, see Introd. p. xxxi. 

17. neque enim, etc: the speaker here admits what Calgacus 
had asserted, ch. 32, 10 ff. 

18. manuB et arma : see ch. 25, 32, and Introd. p. xxx. 

19. Quod ad me attinet : so again in Dial. 25, 11, quantum ad 
taking its place elsewhere in Tacitus. 

20. decretum eBt : / have held, a very rare, possibly colloquial, 
meaning. Cp. e.g. Cic. ad fam. II. 6, 3, in quo omnia mea posita esse 
decrevi; ad Att. III. 15, 7. terga tuta eBBe : a commonplace. Cp. 
Sall. Cat. 58, 16 ; Liv. XXVII. 13, 7. 

21. Proinde = itaque. et honesta morB, turpi vita potior, 
et : this sentiment is also a commonplace, e.g. Eur. Peleus, fragm. 
448 N. ; Sen. de tranq. 11, 4, and B^owulf, 2890. 

22. eodem loco aita Bunt : i.e. a noble death f or one^s country 
or a glorious victory depends upon the issue of this battle. — This alter- 
native is a rhetorical rdiros in many of these speeches. Cp. Liv. XXI. 
43, 4, and esp. Dio Cass. LXII. 11, ^ odv irepiyevtbfieda aifT(av ^ ivravOa 
iiroddvojfiev, KoXbv rb fivTjfjLeiov t^v "BperavvLav e^ofiev, 

23. fuerit: best taken as future perfect. in ipao . • . fine: 
observe the skill with which Tacitus establishes the transition to the 
next chapter, the present phrase naturally suggesting novae gentes 
and ignota acies. Cp. note ch. 23, 31. terranmi ac naturae iine : 
on the very conflnes of land, nay, of the world itself. The second 
term emphasizes terrarum, the ac being epexegetic. Cp. ch. 26, 11. 
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Oliapter 34i 24. constitiaset : the predicate agrees with acies, 
the nearer subject, which is added to gentes to signify that tjiey were 
on a war footing, consisto being also a military term. Cp. Introd, 
p. XXX. With the thought, cp. Liv. XXI. 40, 5. 

26. decora, etc. : i.e. victories won against them, Cp. Liv. XXI. 
40, 5. 41, 6 ; XXVII. 13 ; Amm. Marc. XVL 12, 50. 

27. furto noctis : refers to ch. 26, 10 ff. The same phrase, under 
the secret cover of night^ occurs in Curt. IV. 13, 47, 9. 

28. clamore : cp. ch. 26, 15 ff. ceterorum fugaclBsiini : two 
ideas here coalesce into one, viz. ceteris Britannorum fugaciores 
and omnium B. fugadssimi, The confusion is a Graecism, but not 
uncommon in Latin ; e.g. Thucyd. I. 1 ; Plin. N, H, XXXIV. 10, 22, 
103, and similarly Tac. Hist. I. 50. Cp. also Milton^s phrase, fairest 
of her daughterSf Eve, 

29. Quo modo, etc. : this simile, found also Curt. III. 8, 19, 10, 
seems to be based on Hom. Iliad^ XXI. 573 ff. — quo modo (for the 
regular quem ad modum) . . . sic, is a frequent correlation in Tacitus. 
Bllvas saltoaque : this alliterative coUocation is poetic and common 
in Vergil, but very rare in prose. In Tacitus again, Ann. II. 14. 

30. penetrantibuB : sc. nobis, for, as agmen and the imperfect 
pellehantur seem to indicate, the illustration is supposed to represent 
recent experiences, here recalled to exemplify the alleged situation of 
the enemy. With the elliptical dative (rather than abl.) absolute, cp. 
ch. 10, 13 ; 11, 10 ; 18, 20. 

31. raSre : the aoristic perfect Is common, and with but f ew ex- 
ceptions always f ound with the shorter form. — On the plural after 
quisque, see note ch. 3, 24 and Ann. XIV. 18. 

■ 

Fage 23 1 1. numeruB : a worthless lot, For the meaning, see 
Hor. Epist. 1, 2, 27, nos numerus sumus, and for the thought cp. Liv. 
XXI. 40, 10, reliquias extremas hostium, non hostem hahetis; Curt. 
VI. 3, 9, 17. quod, etc. : as for the fact that. The brachylogical 
use of quod is first found in Lucret. III. 41. In Tacitus, e.g. Dial. 
25, 3 ; Germ. 43, 14 ; Hist. II. 38. — With the sentiment, cp. Liv. XXL 
40, 6, nec nunc illi, quia audent, sed quia necesse est, pugnaturi sunt, 
and Curt. IV. 14, 52, 2. 

3. noviBBimae rea: extreme plight. So often, e.g. Hist. II. 48. 
deiizere : riveted to. in hia veatigiiB = in hoc campo (ch. 32, 22). 

5. ederetia: you are to exhibit, a final subjunctive, as in ch. 
42, 5 and Oerm, 29, 5. edere victoriam is a fiira| elprifi^yov, coined 
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on the analogy of edere spectaculum. tranBigite ctun: have done 
Vfith. In this sense Liv. IX. 12, 11, transigere cum Publilio certamen. 
Imponite, etc. : crown the campaigns offlfty yeara with one glorious 
day. — magnus dies, like our * red-letter day.' The actnal period was 
only forty-two years (43-84 a.d.). — With the emphatic position of 
the predicates, cp. ch. 32, 15 ff. and Introd. p. zxvi. 

7. moraB belli : cp. ch. 19, 2 ff. 

8. cauBas rebellandi : ch. 16, 20 ff. ; 20, 19 ff. 

Ohapter 35 • 9. militom ardor eminebat : the enthusiasm of t?ie 
soldiers rose to a highpitch. The effect of a general^s speech is often 
described in similar terms, e.g. Ann. II. 16 ; XIV. 36 ; Curt. VI. 4, 
10, 1 ; Amm. Marc. XVI. 12, 13. 

11. statimque ad arma diacuraum: there was a sudden rush 
to arms. The same phrase is found in Hom. Odyss. XXIV. 486. 
Instinctoa : in high feather. 

13. mediam aciem firmarent = m. a. flrme componerent, form a 
powerful center. Cp. ch. 14, 13, and esp. Liv. XXII. 46, 3. comi- 
bus adfunderentur : flanked the ends. In this military sense the verb 
seems to occur only here. 

The entire force available in this battle can be approximately cal- 
culated at about 28,000 men, though the legions were not called into 
action, the auxiliaries deciding the conflict. The topography and de- 
scription of the battle, excepting a certain historical background, are 
largely imaginary, and would suit any hilly country or any conflict 
of Romans and barbarians. On this feature, cp. Introd. p. xvi. — 
In the present instance, six phases may be distinguished, though the 
details and their correlation are somewhat vague and unsatisfactory. 
1. Fight at a distance, indecisive (ch. 36, 26-29) ; 2. Hand-to-hand 
flght, advance of auxilianes (36, 29-7) ; 3. Flight of the chariot 
flghters and confusion wrought by the horses (36, 10^17) ; 4. Britons 
assume the offensive, but retreat before the Boman cavalry reserves 
(37, 18-24) ; 6. Britons surrounded and put to flight (37, 25-32) ; 
6. Final unsuccessful rally — pursuit of the vanquished (37, 1-11). 
The stylistic and rhetorical colors for the picture Tacitus has freely 
appropriated from his predecessors, notably Sallust. 

14. proiinfrontof Cp. not^ ch. 12, 21, propugnant. victo- 
riae : equivalent to si vincerent and contrasted with si pellerentur. 
Cp. ch. 33, 13. 

15. decuB, etc. : to gain a victorious battle without shedding the 
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blood of Koman legionaries enhanced the glory, while in the emer- 
gency of a repulse of the non-Eoman auxiliaries they, with strength 
unimpaired, were in position to turn disaster into success. Ann. XII. 
17 ; XIV. 23. dtra = sine. See note ch. 1, 12. bellandi : the 
genitiye depends on decus, and signifies, as often, that in which a 
thing consists. Le. U is a glorious thing in warfare to triumph vnth- 
out, etc. 

16. pellerentar : sc. auxiliai which, though easily supplied from 
the context, would probably have been expressed had not auxilium 
preceded; in speciem simnl ac terrorem : observe that what Cal- 
gacus had wamed against and ridiculed, ne teireat vanus adspectus et 
. . . fulgor (ch. 32, 13), is here asserted to have been resorted to by 
the Caledonians themselves. — terror is the result of apecies, and 
simul is used to indicate their belief that cause and effect would be 
virtually coincident. Cp. Qerm. 38, 9, in altitudinem quandam et 
terrorem. 

18. in aeqtto : sc. consisteret, to be supplied from the preceding 
constiterat. conesd : in close array, velut Inaurgerent : i.e. 
seemed actually to rise terrace-like one above the other. It was this 
that constituted the imx>osing appearance just mentioned. Tacitus 
and post-Augustan writers generally do not often apologize for meta- 
phors, but here velut was necessary, for otherwise the predicate would 
have belonged to in aequo as well. 

19. media campi : the plain stretching from the foot of the 
adclive iugum to the rear of the primum agmen. covinnarius 
eques : warriors fighting from chariots, called covinnarii in ch. 36, 11 
and essedarii by Caesar. It was a mode of fighting peculiar to the 
Celts and to the Britons in particular. See notes ch. 12, 20. 21. 

21. simul : on its medial position, see Introd. p. xxvi. 

22. diductis ordinibus: widening the ranks. Elsewhere Tacitus 
uses laxare in this sense, its opposite being densus or firmus. por- 
rectior : drawn out too long. Cp. Sall. lug, 49, 1 ; Liv. XXV. 21, 6 ; 
XXXI. 21, 14. 

23. futura erat : might prove to be, a frequent meaning of the 
future participle. For quamquam with the indicative, very unusual 
in Tacitus, see ch. 36, 11. 

24. promptior in apem : rather sanguine. — promptus with iii 
or ad is a favorite expression of Tacitus, occurring fourteen times. 
firmuB adversia : steadfast in the face of adversity. Elsewhere 
Tacitus uses the preposition adversus with firmusj but this was here 
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excluded by adversis, The change between an ablative or dative and 
a prepositional clause is, however, characteristic of the author. See 
Introd. p. xxxiv. — The dative with ftrmus, used personally, is ex- 
tremely rare. So e.g. Vell. Pat. II. 63, 3, Pollio firmus proposito ; 
of things, it occurs in Liv. II. 5, 4. 

25. vezilla': the standards of the auxiliaries as distinguished 
from the aigna of the legions. 

Ohapter 36 • 27. conBtantia . . . arte : persistently and sJdll- 
fully, Ablatives of manner, the former referring particularly to 
caetria . . . excutere^ the latter to gladiis . . . vitare^ in chiastic 
order. 

30. Batavomm : this famous German tribe dwelt on the island of 
the lower Rhine, the modem Holland. We know of eight auxiliary 
cohorts serving in Britain, but whether the three (the number is due 
to conjecture) here mentioned were all that remained at this time is 
uncertain but probable. See Germ. 29. TungrozTim : another 
Grerman tribe, settled in what corresponds to the modem Belgium. 

Fage 24i l. mucronea ac manuB : equivalent to the more com- 
mon cominus, as opposed to eminus above. quod = quod genus 
pugnandi. 

2. et . . . et = cum . . . tum, on the one hand , , . on the other. 
So very often. quod . . . ezercitatum : i.e. this mode of fighting 
had become familiar to Agricola's soldiers by practice, owing to their 
long military service. inhabile : awkward, embarrassin^. In thls 
sense frequent in Tacitus. 

4. Bine mucrone : pointless. Sine with a noun is the usual sub- 
stitute in Latin for a missing negative adjective. complezum 
armonun : fiand-to-hand flght. The phrase seems to occur only here, 
but cp. Pseudo Quint. Decl. 4, 22, in Martis complexu cadere. 

5. tolerabant : a bold personification. So Ann. II. 2 and often 
in Pliny the Elder. — On a similar statement about the Germans in 
battle, cp. Ann. II. 21. miscere ictus : dealt out blow upon blow. 
Another of the many idiomatic uses of this verb. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 
1039, fiefd^crai . . . irXa^d. 

6. ora fodere: a coramon phrase, e.g. Ann. II. 21; Liv. VIII. 
10, 6. With the entire passage, cf. Polyb. II. 33. 

8. prozimoB quosque for the singular (in Tacitus only here 
and Ann. XIV. 31, praecipui quique) is extremely rare, Cicero, e.g. 
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having but one instance, Lael. 10, 34. It was used in the present pas- 
sage to indicate that the enemy approached in groups, not singly, one 
after another. 

9. semlneceB for aemivivoa is a Vergilian word, frequent in post- 
Augustan poetry, but very rare in prose ; e.g. Liv. XXIII. 15, 8 and 
Tac. Hist. III. 28. In Greek, on the other hand, the very opposite 
usage obtains, ijfuOv^s being quite common, whereas iifjUj^^iaos is not 
found at all, except in very late writers. 

10. equitum = equorum, sc. Britanorum. Here equivalent to equi 
8ine rectorihus (see below). This confusion is met with as early as 
Ennius, 237 V. quadrupes eques, and was imitated by Verg. Georg. III. 
116 and others. See the interesting discussion in Gell. Noct, Att, 
XVIII. 6. With the acceptance of this interpretation, which is espe- 
cially probable in view of the very extensive indebtedness of Tacitus 
to Vergil, all the difBculties, to which this paragraph has given rise, 
disappear. tunnae: crowds, as often of animals. The horses 
with the driverless chariots (ut fugere covinarii) rushed into the 
midst of the battle. The hitherto universally accepted explanation, 
which understands turmae of the Roman cavalry, is incompatible with 
the meaning of miscuere, for, when used in a military sense, it never 
signifies the strategic juncture of several parts of one and the same 
army, but either the engagement of two opposing forces or else an 
unexpected confusion of the ranks, caused by the sudden intrusion of 
some disturbing element. The subject of the three indicatives (intu- 
lerant^ haerebant, and incursabant) is thus the same, viz., the equi 
cum curribus et sine rectoribus ; while the subject of the one subjunc- 
tive (impellerentur) is the Roman cavalry. 

12. recentem terrorem : a fresh source of panic, in addition to 
that inspired by the victorious inf antry. — The same phrase occurs 
repeatedly. Cp. also note ch. 32, 18. denBis . . . haerebant : 
although the reinless horses rushed madly against their own side, they 
nevertheless were hampered in their movements by the compact mass 
of the Britons as well as by the hilly surface. The result of this is 
expressed in the last clause, ac , . , incursabant. 

14. aequa, etc. : although the corrupted text cannot be restored 
with certainty, the meaning seems to have been that the Roman 
cavahry, foUowing up the successes of the infantry, were equally im- 
peded in their movement by the inequality of the land, so that the 
conflict only partially resembled the equestrian conflicts of the plain. 
The impossibility, moreover, of controUing their own horses and 
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gecuring a firm f oothold rendered their condition preearions. — On the 
metaphor, pugnae facies, see note ch. 38, 22. 

16. ezterriti slne rectoxlbuB equi : a reminiscence of Sall. JIUL 
fragm. I. 96 D., containing the identical phrase. 

17. transveraoB aut obvioa : the horses for the reasons given 
(1. 13) either tiimed athwart, or ran straight ahead, in wild panic and 
confusion. 

Ohapter 37. 20. vincentiam : significantly used for victorumy 
for the action of the Britons showed that they at least did not as yet 
admit that the Romans had won a victory, but at best only temporary 
successes so f ar. circumire . . . coeperant: i.e. et circumissent 
ni. On this brachylogy, see Introd, p. xxxiL 

21. quattuor . . . alaa: these four squadrons of cavalry had 
also been pugnae expertes, They are especially mentioned here, 
because they were probably not a part of those referred to as 
forming the ades (ch. 36, 13). ad subita belli : for a sudden 
emergency. The substantival use of neuter plural adjectives is per- 
haps more f requent in Tacitus than in any previous writer save Seneca. 
— The phrase itself is a vox Liviana. Cp. also Hiat, V. 16, dux sibi 
delectos retinuerat ad improvisa, 

25. transvectaeque : the cause is here added paratactically to 
the effect, in place of a clause with cum. Cp. Germ. 22, 9. 

27. apectaculum : sc. adspiciebatur. On this ellipsis, see below, 
1. 31, and Introd, p. xxxi. 

28. atque: on the collocation, the last member being amplified 
and therefore joined by a conjunction to a preceding asyndeton, see 
Introd. p. xxviii. — The entire passage is clearly modeled upon Sall. 
lug. 101, 11, tum spectaculum horribile in campis patentibus : sequi, 
fugere, occidi, capi . . . omnia, qua visus erat, constrata telis, a^miSy 
cadaveribus et inter ea humus infecta sanguine. 

29. hoatimn, though belonging to armatorum, which by its inde- 
pendent position is the more effectively contrasted with inermes, is 
here placed at the beginning, because it depends upon both catervae 
and quidamy which are in turn in antithesis. 

30. terga praeatare : a new expression coined to avoid the stereo- 
tjrped phrase, terga dare, praebere. Ou this peculiarly Tacitean aver- 
sion f or hackneyed phrases, see Introd, pp. xxv. xxxv. 

31. arma ... humus : observe the effect of the polysyndeton, 
bringing each single element into prominence. See Introd. p. xxyiL 
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aliquando . . . virtuaque : sc. reditf as shown by Tacitns^s model, 
Verg. Aen, II. 367, quondam etiam victis redit in praecordia virtus. 
Cp. also Sen. Troad. 671 f., inermes offeram manus Dahit ira virea, 
with the same antithesls as in 11. 29 f . 

Fage 25 • l. adpropinquaverunt : sc. Britanni, easily supplied 
from the preceding victis, and made necessary by the context. iden- 
tidem : to be taken with conlecti, i.e. on approaching the forests, the 
Britons repeatedly rallied. 

2. primoB sequentium incautoa : i.e. those Koman soldiers who 
festinatione victoriae incautiously foUowed the fleeing enemy in ad- 
vance of the pursuing cohorts, the Britons, etc. — The irregular word- 
order was caused by a desire for succinct and rhythmical expression. 
— On the use of the adjective (incautos) for the adverb, see note ch. 
6, 2. The entire passage closely resembles Liv. XXII. 31, 4. 

3. frequens ubique : who was everywhere conspicuously active. — 
The phrase is pleonastic, for the sake of emphasis. Cp. note ch. 
22, 16. 

4. indaginia modo : afier the manner of a cordon. The figure is 
taken from hunting, the wild beasts being driven into one spot and 
surrounded by nets. Cp. Verg. Aen. IV. 121. The simile is very fre- 
quently applied to the enclosing of enemies, e.g. Liv. VII. 37, 14. 

6. persultare : to scour, roam over. Here, as also elsewhere in 
Tacitus, the verb is used in a more general sense, and therefore appli- 
cable to inf antry as well. acceptum aliquod . . . fiduciam f oret : 
the participle is imusually far removed from its auxiliary, probably 
here for the purpose of securing alliterative groups. Cp. also Lucret. 
I. 76 ; Tac. Ann. XII. 16, coepta . . . foret. 

7. vulnus: damage. This figurative sense of vulnus, especially 
frequent with accipere, is a euphemism for clades. In Tac. again, 
Ann. IL 21. 

8. compoBitos . . . ordinibus: i.e. when it was seen that the 
Bomans had recovered from the confusion into which they had been 
thrown, and were again pursuing in battle array, etc. 

9. versi = se verterunt. See note ch. 18, 20. aliuB alium 
respectantes = in vicem r. The phrase, also with the plural verb, 
is found in Sall. Hist. fragm. (Speech of Lepidus) I. 41, 20 D, alius 
alium principem expectantes, and the construction is quite common in 
Livy. In Tacitus only here, and used to avoid the repetition of 
invicem or inter se. 
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10. razl : on the ellipsis of sedt see Introd. p. xxxi. 

11. fixiiB . . . satietaa fuit : night and repletion put an end to 
the pursuit, — On the singular predicate, cp. note ch. 4, 21. caesa 
hoBtium . . . cecidere: ancient historians generally shrink from 
giving an exact number of the fallen in battle, even when such was 
ascertainable. They prefer a round number instead, usually more or 
less exaggerated, or else they refrain from mentioning any. Cp. Flin. 
Epist, IX. 16, 1, cum historicorum more scribas numerum iniri non 
potuisse. That this was the practice of Tacitus is expressly attested 
by a now lost passage of his Histories, cited by Orosius, VII. 10, 4, 
nisi C. Tacitus » . , de reticendo interfectorum numero et Sallustium 
et alios auctores . . . sanzisse et se ipsum idem potissimum elegisse 
dixisset. In his extant works there are only four other exceptions, 
viz. Germ. 33, 11 (over 60,000 Germans slain); Hist. II. 17 (1100 
Romans); Ann. IV. 73 (1300 Romans); XIV. 37 (80,000 Britons, 
400 Romans). — The ad decem milia is, of course, a mere guess. Cp. 
Herodian. III. 7, 6, irX^^os rQy iKaripbidev dvyprifjjivtav . . , cbs ^icourros 
'fjpov\Tfl$7i tQv r&re ffvyyparl/dvruv IffTdpriaev. The Roman loss of 360 
is perhaps authentic, the information being probably due to Agricola 
himself . — On the repetition of the verb, see note ch. 32, 16. 

13. in quis: this archaic form occurs only here in the minor 
.works, though very common in the later writings. — Tacitus had 
spoken (ch. 35, 16) of the glory of winning a victory without loss of 
Roman blood. The fate of this prefect is incidentally noted a6 
the only apparent exception, for even his death was due to a mere 
accident. A modem writer would probably have mentioned this in a 
footnote. 

Ohapter 38. 15. noz . . . victoribiu : i.e. the night was passed 
joyfully by the victors, owing to the soldiers' delight in their success 
and the resultant booty. et . . . quidem . . . Britanni : the ellip- 
sis of sed, extremely common in Tacitus, is especially so after et . , . 
quidem. 

16. palantes, s^arating^ equivalent to rari^ above, or disiectos 
(ch. 20, 15), is a favorite term in Tacitus, and used of soldiers break- 
ing their ranks. 

17. trahere, etc. : observe the accumulation of ten historical in- 
finitives, and cp. note ch. 6, 28. 

18. per iram: in their wrath, equivalent, as very often in T., 
to a modal ablative. ultro : actually going so far as to. 
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19. oonsilia aliqua : devising some plan or other; aliqua is used 
to emphasize the ill-matured character of these plans. separare = 
separatim capere consilia, the usaal method of barbarians, see note 
ch. 12, 24. — The two verbs are similarly combined in Quint. IV. 
2, 101, miscenda sit an separanda narratio, 

20. pignonim : their dear ones. A poetic word f or children, 
found repeatedly in Tacitus^ 

21. satlBque constabat : a favorite phrase in Tacitus. The im- 
perfect, for the present, takes the reader back to the report itself as 
given at the time by eye-witnesses of this scene, and thus prevents 
tamquam from being regarded as the subjective inference of the 
author, a usage not found in Tacitus. See note ch. 16, 19. — The 
Britons preferred to kill their wives and children rather than to see 
them led off into captivity with all the indignities which that involved. 
Cp. ch. 1-6, 24 ff. and Germ. 8, 17. 

22. diea faciem . . . aperuit : personifications of time and figu- 
rative uses of fades are common in Latin writers, but this particular 
metaphor seems to be a new coinage, and is found only here. For 
analogous phrases, cp. e.g. ch. 22, 6; 36, 14; Hist. IV. 29, novam 
aciem dies aperuit ; 62, detexit ignominiam campus et dies. 

23. vaatmn . . . ailentium : so Liv. X. 34, 6 and Tac. Hist. III. 
13 ; Ann. III. 4 ; IV. 60. secreti colles : lonely, quiet, as being 
no longer occupied as bef ore, — a picturesque touch. For this mean- 
ing of secreti, cp. Germ, 40, 4, secreto lacu (i.e. removed from human 
habitations), Ann, XI. 21 ; Hist. III. 13. — Observe the fine cumula- 
tive effect of the asyndeton, giving the idea of weird desolation as far 
as the eye could reach. See Introd. p. xxvii. 

25. Incerta fugae vestigia : probably a reminiscence of Lucan, 
VIII. 4, where the identical expression occurs. 

26. et = etpraeterea. Cp. note ch. 10, 19. 

27. spargi bellum : the poetical phrase occurs again, Ann. III. 
21, and is taken from Lucan, I. 468 ; II. 682 ; III. 64, who in turn 
may have been influenced by Vergil's spargere arma in Aen. VII. 551. 

28. BoreBtonmi : probably a Caledonian tribe southeast of the 
battle scene. They are mentioned only here. 

29. circumvehi Britanniam : the expedition already referred to 
in ch. 10, 17 ff., where see notes. As we learn from this and the 
earlier passage, the fleet had been instructed to go only far enough to 
the north to catch a glimpse of Thule, and was then to sail directly 
south along the westem coast. This plan was, however, thwarted by 
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ihe advanced season of the year (ch. 10, 19, et hiems adpeteb(U); so 
they retumed to the point whence they started, meeting again with 
favorable weather on the homeward joumey. The insularity of 
Britain had already been proved by the Usipi in the previous year 
(82 A.D.). See ch. 28. praecipit : in Tacitus and in post-Augus- 
tan writers generally, verbs of command, persuasion, and the like, 
are often constmed with the infinitive in place of tU. 

31. lento Itlziere : by leisurely marches, 

32. in hibemis : the exact location cannot ]be determined. If 
simul, etc, is to be taken strictly, these winter quarters must have 
been at some distance f rom the eastem shore, even allowing for the 
lento itinere. It is, therefore, probable that they ought to be located 
south of the Clyde, near the westem coast, and, on British, not Cale- 
donian, territory. 

Fage 26. l. secunda tempestate ac fama : with favorable 
weather and great renown, On the dir6 koivoO constmction of secunda, 
see Introd. p. xxxli. Trucculensem portum : probably, as the 
context seems to imply, on the east coast, near the Firth of Forth. 
The harbor is not elsewhere mentioned. 

2. tenuit : cast anchor^ reached port, A nautical phrase f requent 
in Livy and elsewhere. unde : i.e. quo profecta^ eo , . , redierat, 
The nearest coast of Britain had been passed in its entire length. 
prozimo : i.e. to the Romans on the continent, hence eastem. The 
distance between them was underestimated, and the relative positions 
misconceived. litore lecto is a Vergilian phrase, adopted by Livy 
and later writers. Cp. Yerg. Aen, in. 292 ; Liv. XXI. 67, 7. 

Ohapter 39. 5. epiBtulis: in his official report. This curious 
plural, formed on the analogy of litterae, a letter, seems to occur first 
in Velleius, and is quite common later. Tacitus has twenty-eight 
instances, but, excepting this passage, tbey are confined to the JHisto- 
ries and the first three books of the Annals; thereafter, litterae is 
restored to f avor. — With Agricola's modest behavior, cp. ch. 18, 18. 
Domitiano moria erat = Domitianus, ut ei moris erat. For a simi- 
lar attraction into the subordinate clause, cp. note ch. 15, 20 and 
Introd, p. XXX. 

6. fronte laetus, pectore amdus : with the antithesis, cp. Cic. 
ad Att, V. 10, 3, haec ipsa fero . . . fronte et miltu bellissime, sed 
angor intimis sensibtts ; Tac. Hist. II. 65, laetitiam . . . vuUuferens^ 
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animo anxius. — On tbe adjective for the adverb, cp. ch. 5, 2. ezce- 
plt : the fact that Tacitus is able to report Domitian^s behavior, and 
the use of excepit for accepit, seem to imply, on the one hand, the 
presence of witnesses ; on the other, that the letter was read to the 
emperor. Inerat conacientia : the same phrase occurs Hist. 
m. 86. 

7. deriaul : an object of mockery. A rare post-Augustan word, 
e.g. Sen. Contr. IV. prooem, 10. See note ch. 32, 18. nuper 
falBum . . . triumphum: thecampaignagainst theChatti, in83 a.d., 
again sneeringly alluded to in Germ. 37, 24, triumphati magia quam 
victi sunt. Although Domitian did not win any military laurels him- 
self, the war, carried on under his auspices, resulted in a permanent 
extension of the Roman limes or frontier, as Tac. Germ. 29, 19, 
though he purposely conceals Domitian^s name, admits. 

8. emptis, etc. : a similar story is told of Caligula by Suet. Cal. 
47, who relates that the emperor made his pseudo-barbarians non 
tantum rutilare et suhmittere comam sed et sermonem Oermanicum 
addiscere et nomina barbarica ferre. It is to this first sham triumph 
that Tacitus seems to allude in Oerm. 37, 20, mox ingentes Gai Cae- 
saris minas in ludibrium versae (= derisui fuisse). 

11. celebrari: depends upon inerat conscientia. An accusative 
with infinitive governed by a noun, and often, as here, followed by 
indirect discourse, is quite common ; e.g. ch. 9, 24 ; 40, 24 ; 43, 4 ; 
Hist, V. 20 ; Ann. I. 5. — On the conciseness of expression, see Introd. 
p. xxxiii. Id sibi . . . formiduioBum : sc. esse videbatur, to be 
supplied by zeugma out of i7iei'at conscientia, the presence of sibi 
preventing the latter from being retained as the governing clause. 
Cp. Introd. p. xxxii. pxivati hominia : subject. This, not civil- 
ian, as contrasted with magistratus, is the regular meaning of privatus 
in post-Augustan writers. With the statement itself, cp. Dio Cass. 
LXVI. 20, dre Kal fiei^ova ^ /carA (TTpariffhv Karairpd^as (sc. 'A.ypLKbXai). 

12. Btudia fori et civilium artium decus : the pursuit of forensic 
oratory and the statesman^s renown, Observe the chiasmus. — On 
the blighting effect of Domitian^s despotism, see ch. 2 ; Plin. Epist. 
VIII. 14, 2 ; Paneg. 66. 76. 

14. cetera : all other eminent accomplishments. utcumque : 
somehow or other, in a measure. So often, especially in Livy and 
Tacitus. disaimulari : be ignored, • overlooked, a not uncommon 
meaning of the word in Tacitus. 

15. ducis boni Imperatoriam virtutem: i.e. military genius 
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was a peculiarly imx)erial characteristic, to which a mere subject 
ought never to lay claim, f or its possession inyolved an eminence too 
exalted to be oyerlooked, besides suggesting odious comparisons wlth 
an emperor so lacking in this yery quality as Domitian. — On the 
predicatiye position of the attributiye, see Introd, p. xxv. 

16. ezercitua : vsrought up by such reflections. quodque . . • 
erat : in apposition with the f ollowing clause. 

17. secreto suo satlatuB : i.e. haying fully indulged in his char- 
acteristic secret broodings oyer this matter. — Note the alliteration. — 
With the statement itself, cp. Plin. Paneg, 48, inmanissima bellua 
(sc. Domitianus) velut quodam specu inclusa . . . tenebras semper 
secretumque captantem, in praesentia: possibly the ablatiye of 
the substantiye, not the neuter plural participle, with tempora under- 
stood. Neither form occurs elsewhere in Tacitus, he using in praesens 
instead, though e praesentibus is also frequently found. As an abla- 
tiye singular in an adyerbial sense, the phrase is extremely rare. Cp. 
e.g. Sen. Epist. 62, 15 ; 72, 1 ; both times with differre. reponere 
odium : the same trait is attributed by Tacitus to Tiberius and Nero. 
Cp. Ann. I. 69 ; XVI. 6. 

18. impetUB famae, etc.: i.e. until the enthusiasm in Rome, oyer 
his achieyements and his popularity among the soldiers in Britain, had 
had time to cool down. — On the singular predicate, cp. note ch. 4, 21. 

19. nam, etc. : for if summoned to Rome while his yictories were 
still fresh and there was an army at his back, Agricola might easily 
haye deposed the tyrant. — The phrase etiam tum skillfully establishes 
the transition to the next chapter, dealing with the eyents immedi- 
ately following the recall, which latter, because implied in the con- 
text, \a not expressly mentioned. The motiyes for Domitian's conduct 
here giyen must not be accepted without some allowance. Agricola 
had been goyernor of Britain for a longer period than any of his pred- 
ecessors. His campaigns were yery expensiye and yielded no com- 
mensurate results. Domitian had not the interest in Britain that 
Vespasian and Titus had ; finally the Dacian reyolt was upon him, 
so that the emperor may well haye been justified in checking Agric- 
ola^s lust of conquest. 

Ohapter 40. 21. triumphalia omamenta : e.g. the toga picta, 
tunica palmata, the laurel crown, the right to the title triumphalis. 
They were granted in lieu of a triumph, which could be celebrated 
only by the emperor or one of the imperial family. Agrippa was the 
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last subject for whom this ancient honor was decreed, but he declined 
it twice, in 19 and 14 b.g. After the timo of Hadrian, its empty sub- 
stitute was also done away with. inlastriB statuae : the stdtua tri- 
umphalis, or laureata, as it is variously called, was since the time of 
Augustus placed in the Forum. 

22. qnidquld : we should expect quidquid aliud, as in DiaL 5, 1 ; 
19, 1. multo verbonim honore : the repetition of honore is pos- 
sibly designed to convey the irapression of the emptiness and mean- 
ingless character of these alleged marks of distinction. 

23. addique: Domitian also suggested that the senate should 
spread the information that, as an additional mark of imperial favor, 
Agricola's appointment as governor of Syria was soon to foUow. — 
opinionem shows that this intimation was not given in the decree 
itself, f or only an official and actual announcement could have prop- 
erly found a place there. 

25. timi : 84 A.D. Atilii Rufi : probably identical with the P. 
Atilius Bufus mentioned in a military diploma of the year 80 a.b. as 
the commander of a number of cohorts and cavalry squadrons in Pan- 
nonia. maioribus : perhaps best taken in its regular sense of 
older men, for the meaning more distinguishedy generally given to the 
word here, is not f ound elsewhere, although minores is repeatedly used 
for inferiores. But in either case, the term subserves the purpose of 
showing that the appointment was in the nature of a promotion, for 
Syria, as well as Britain, was a Caesarian province, both being gov- 
emed by consulares with the same title of legatus propraetore. 

26. Credidere plerique : with the initial position of the verb, 
especially common in this and similar phrases, see ch. 9, 6 and Introd, 
p. xxvi. secretioribuB ministeriia : privy council. Freedmen 
often occupied the highest offices and the most confidential positions 
in the imperial household, and under bad emperors constituted not 
inf requently the real power behind the throne. — Ministeriis = minis- 
tris, the abstract for the concrete. 

27. codicillos : letters patent. 

28. dabatur : a kind of epistolary imperfect, regarded from the 
point of view of the recipient. — The new appointment was to be 
made known to Agricola only to insure a speedy acquiescence in. the 
recall which had been sent to him previously, Domitian fearing that 
Agricola might not comply with it, but the general's loyal conduct, 
evinced by his immediate departure, rendered this stratagem un- 
necessary. 
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29. Ubertum : repeated f or the sake of emphasis, according to 
Tacitean usage. 

Fage 27. l. sive verum istud, etc. : such phrases, qualifying a 
direct charge or innuendo, are specially characteristic of Tacitus. Cp. 
note Dial. 12, 19. ez : in keeping withy in accordance with, A 
modal use of the preposition exceedingly frequent in Tacitus. 

2. Tradiderat : as a matter of fact, he had handed over. On the 
emphatic position of the verb, see Introd. p. xxvi. 

3. succeBBori : probably Sallustius Lucullus, executed by Domi- 
tian for naming a new kind of spear af ter himself. 

4. notabilis eBaet : attract attention ; notahilia is not f ound till 
the Augustan period, but is of f requent occurrence in Tacitus. cele- 
britate et frequentia occurrentium : hy the constant stream of 
people coming to meet him. — By way of contrast, cp. the conduct of 
Piso in Ann. III. 9, auxit vulgi iras, quia navem tumulo Caesarum 
adpulerat dieque et ripa frequenti magno clientium agmine ipse, 
feminarum comitatu Plancina et vultu alacres incessere (sc. Romam). 

5. noctu . . . noctu : observe the effective anaphora. 

6. ut praeceptum : probably to be taken only with the immedi- 
ately preceding clause. 

7. brevi obcuIo : a perfunctory kiss. Cp. Ann. XIII. 18. This 
mode of salutation, reserved by the Roman emperors for their most 
intimate friends, was introduced from the Orient in the reign of 
Augustus, and at first confined to the nobility ; by the time of Domi- 
tian the custom had become more general. Cp. Suet. Otho 6, Galham 
salutavit, utque consuerat, osculo exceptus, on the very day of Galba's 
murder 1 inmiztuB est : he was mixed up^ lost in the crowd of 
courtiersy and thus put on an equal footiug with them, an additional 
humiliation. 

8. grave inter otioBOB : unpopular with men of peace. 

10. penituB hauBit : drank deeply of A favorite Tacitean meta- 
phor. cultu modicuB : unostentatious in his mode of life. We 
expect the genitive or in, as in Plin. Epist. I. 22, 4, quam parcus in 
victu, quam modicus in cultu, but the simple ablative, though occa- 
sionally found with this adjective, is perhaps here primarily used for 
the sake of symmetry with those foUowing. - Bermone facilis : 
courteous in conversation, affahle. imo aut altero : one or, at hest, 
two. After a passive the simple ablative of a person, represented as 
an active agent, is rare and chiefly poetic. Cp. Curt. VIII. 14; 16, 
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Hephaestione comitatus; X. 8, 3, pueris comitatus; and ^nn. XIY. 
8, trierarcho . . . comitatum. This idiom must be carefully distin- 
guished from the usage noted on ch. 2, 17. 

12. per ambitionem : by outward display, designed to gain popu- 
larity. Cp. ch. 29, 23. The word here closely approaches its original 
meaning (^captatio favoris)» aeBtimare : usually construed with a 
simple ablative or with ex ; with per, though a very common substitute 
for the ablative in Tacitus (cp. note ch. 9, 19), only here and in 
Liv. XXXYIII. 47, 10. viso adspectoque : the more specific term 
added to the generic, for adspicere implies seeing face to face. So 
Plaut. Most. 1105 ; Hyg. Fab. 105, and cp. Introd. p. xzx. 

13. quaererent famam : inquired into the reason of his reputa- 
tion. Cp. note ch. 32, 18. pauci interpretarentur : i.e. a few 
understood the motives of his conduct (namely, the desire not to 
invite the open enmity of the emperor and the envy of the otiosi)^ 
and recognized his greatness in spite of his attempt to conceal it. 

Oliapter 41. 14. eos dies : the period subsequent to his recall. 
absenB, etc. : note the emphatic anaphora and the alliterative antithe- 
sis (accusatus — absolutus), on which see Introd. p. xxviii. 

17. peBBimum . . . genuB: in apposition to laudantes. The 
precedence of the apposition is more common in Tacitus than in pre- 
vious writers. For a very similar coUocation, cp. Hist. 1. 16, adulatio, 
blanditiae et pessimum veri adfectus venenum sua cuique utilitas. 

18. laudanteB = laudatores, flatterers. Cp. note Dial. 41, 8. 

19. Bileri : to be ignored. Rare with persons and seemingly first 
80 used in Hor. Carm. I. 12, 11 ; in the passive, as here, e.g. Plin. 
Epist. VIII. 22, 4, quisquis ille . . . sileatur. 

20. MoeBia Daciaque, etc. : for the narrative of these events 
along the lower Danube, we are all but whoUy dependent upon Dio 
Cass. LXVII. 7 ff. and Suet. Domit. 6, for the story of Domitian's 
reign in Tacitus's Histories has not come down to us. These confiicts 
began as far back as 81 a.d. and culminated about the years 85-88, 
the final subjugation of the Dacians, however, not occurring till the 
reign of Trajan. Excepting a few temporary successes, these years 
were signalized by the most disastrous reverses which Kome had sus- 
tained since the def eat of Varus in 9 a.d. Domitian himself repeatedly 
went to the seat of war, but his attack upon the German Marcomanni 
and Quadi was repulsed and he himself had to agree to a humiliating 
peace with Decebalus, the great leader of the Dacians. temeritate 
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. . . per Ignaviam : on this charaoteristic variation, see Introd. p. 
xxxiv. 

21. militares viri : a phrase of frequent occorrence in Tacitus, 
designating men of rank and military experience as opposed to the 
common militea of the cohort. Here it may be rendered officers, 

22. ezpugnati : of persons first in a single passage of Caesar, viz. 
B, (r. VII. 10, 1, then repeatedly in Livy, e.g. XXII. 30, 2, and in later 
prose. liznite : the celebrated limes Bomanus or frontier line of 
defenses, stretching from the Rhine near Cologne to Ratisbon on the 
Danube, a distance of 350 miles. Domitian had built and laid out a 
considerable part of it. 

23. et ripa : here and Germ. 28, 18, of the Danube, but elsewhere 
in Tacitus, when used absolutely, it refers to the Rhine, the con- 
text preventing any ambiguity. — The et is epexegetic, that is to say, 
So Ann. I. 1, consilium mihi pauca de Augusto et extrema tradere. 
poBseBBione : sc. provinciarum, 

24. dubitatum: was in question, at stake, With the phrase, 
cp. Lucret. IIL 836 ; with the thought, Cic. Acad. Pr. IL 43, 132. 
damna damnia continuarentar : when one disaster followed closely 
upon the other. Cp. Liv. II. 64, 2, continuatur paci externae confeS" 
tim discordia domi; XXXI. 41, 17 ; Lucret. III. 71. 

25. omnia annuB : year after year. laneribuB : deaths, In 
this signification, the word is poetic and in Tacitus found only here, 
though he repeatedly uses it in the equally poetic, but rare, sense of a 
dead body, a meaning unsuitable to the present passage. posce- 
batur . . . Agricola : observe the effective word-order and sonorous 
rhythm, in keeping with the significance of the statement itself. 

26. comparantibuB cunctis: Tacitus, for euphonic reasons, 
habitually avoids omnihus after forms in -ihus^ using cunctis or 
universis instead. 

27. conBtantiam : intrepidity, opposed to formido, as vigorem to 
inertia. ezpertum bellia anlmum : unless Tacitus wrote helli, 
as in Verg. Aen. X. 173, helli inexpertos, Hist, IV. 76, militem , , . 
expertumque helli^ it will be preferable to take hellis in the sense 
of proeliis, so e.g. Hist. IV. 58, signum helli Batavus dabit, for 
Agricola^s military experience was confined to the war against the 
Britons. On et after an asyndeton, see Introd. p. xxviii. 

29. auria verberataa : the ears were tormented, a colloquial meta- 
phor, found as early as Flautus, e.g. Amph. 1. 1, 177. dum: while, 
with the imperfect indicative, for temporal cum, e.g. Hist, I. 1. 
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30. amore et fide : sc. erga Domitianum. Adhortabantur must 
be supplied by zeugma out of exstimulahant. Cp. Introd, p. xxxii. — 
With the combination, cp. Hist, I. 76 and ch. 32, 4. The ablatives are 
causal. maligiiltate et livore : sc. in Agricolam. Instrumental 
ablatives, joined to balance the synonymic group preceding. On the 
collocation, see note Dial. 23, 19. 

Fage 28. l. pronmn : a favorite word of Tacitus, construed also 
with ad or in. With dative as here, ch. 33, 13. deterloribus : 
neuter. Tacitus is habitually unmindful of the possible ambiguity of 
such forms. Cp. e.g. ch. 1, 3 ; 16, 22 ; Dial, 19, 8 ; 21, 16 ; mst. I. 
51, recentihus; Ann, IV. 69, incidentihus, and especially often in the 
genitive plural. 

2. buIb virtatibuB . . . vitiiB aliormn: on the alliterative 
antithesis combined with chiasmus, see Introd. p. xzviii, and with the 
sentiment, cp. Cic. pro leg. Man. 23, 67, quasi vero Cn. Pompeium non 
cum suis virtutihus, tum etiam alienis vitiis magnum esse videamus. 

3. ipBam gloriam : i.e. the very fame which Agricola, according 
to ch. 40, 8 ff., had so studiously avoided. praecepB agebatm: : 
hurled headlong. The prominence now acquired is represented, not 
as a lofty goal to be sought, but as a dangerous abyss. Cp. ch. 5, 10, 
and Ann. XV. 23, unde gloria egregiis viris et pericula gliscehant, 

Ohapter 42. 4. annuB, etc. : Africa and Asia, the two most 
important senatorial provinces, were every year distributed, as a rule 
by lot, among the two senior ex-consuls. As the interval which was 
usually allowed to elapse between the consulship and this proconsul- 
ship seems to have fluctuated between five and thirteen years, it is 
impossible to determine exactly the date here alluded to. Agricola 
had been appointed consul in the fall of 77 a.d., and Tacitus left 
Rome, undoubtedly in some official capacity, about 89/90 (cp. ch. 
46, 4). As it is intrinsically more probable that Domitian had thus 
honored Tacitus, hefore the expediency of rejecting the father-in-law 
had presented itself to him, than that he should have followed up 
this insult by promoting the son-in-law, Agricola^s candidature must 
be dated a year or two after Tacitus's departure. 

5. Bortiretur : he was to draw lots for, On the final subjunctive, 
see note ch. 34, 6. Civica : C. Vettulenus Civica Cerialis^ legatus 
pro praetore of lower Moesia in 82 a.d. His consulship, not else- 
where recorded, was therefore probably subsequent to this date, for 
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the govemors of the minor provinces were rarely consulareSy and his 
proconsulship, during the incumbency of which he was, according to 
Suet. Domit. 10, executed by Domitian, may thus have been awarded 
to him unusually early or exCra sortem, Cp. the case of M. Lepidus 
in Tac. Ann, III. 32. 

6. consilium: i.e. Agricola, with the fate of Civica before his 
eyes, had a good reason for declining the dangerous offlce. ezem- 
plum : precedent — On the medial position of the predicate, see 
Introd. p. xxvi. 

8. ultro : gratuitously, i.e. they were so eager to have Agricola 
withdraw that they could not wait till he had done so of his own 
accord, a probability foreshadowed by nec . . . deeratf but actually 
asked him to announce his decision to them at once. 

9. occiiLtiuB: concealing their purpose, opposed to non iam 
ohscuri. quietem et otium: on this synonymic collocation, cp. 
note ch. 6, 26. 

10. adprobanda: in indorsing or commending. non iam 
obscuri : i.e. throwing ofC their mask and revealing their real de- 
sign. On the adjective for adverb, see note ch. 5, 2. 

11. Buadentes Bimul terrentesque : by entreaty and threats 
alike. — On the position of simul, see Introd. p. xxvi. pertrazere : 
dragged him right into the presence of. 

12. paratus aimulatione : well equipped with hypocrisy. In this 
sense paratus occurs again, Dial. 33, 14, paratiorem ad eas exerdta- 
tiones venturum. — Domitian pretended not to know what the object 
or the motive of Agricola^s visit was. in adrogantiam compoBi- 
tuB: sc. vuUum, assuming an expression of hauteur. — This meaning 
of compositus, usually with in, seems to be peculiar to Tacitus, and is 
perhaps a Graecism. Cp. Hist. I. 45; II. 9, in maestitiam c, and 
Thucyd. VI. 68, rj i^ct irXaad/jLevos irpbs t^v ^vfiipopdv. 

13. Be ezcuBantiB: an analogous instance, and similarly ex- 
pressed, is recorded in the Acta Arvalium : Sorte proconsul factus 
provinciae Asiae se excusavit (sc. C. Salvius Liberalis Nonius Bassus, 
about 100 A.D., under Trajan). Cp. also Ann. III. 36, Lepidum et 
Blaesum nominavit, ex quis proconsule Africae legeretur . . . inten- 
tius excusante se Lepido. Tacitus does not omit the reflexive pronoun 
in this phrase, except when the accusative of the thing alleged in 
excuse is expressed. 

14. agi Bibi gratias : this was part of tbe prudentia of Agricola, 
referred to below, by which he averted dangerous coftsequences. Cp. 
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Sen. de tranq. 14, 4, Gaio Caesari agebant gratias et quorum libri 
occisi et quorum bona ablata erant; de ira, II. 33, 2. beneficii 
invidia : the invidiousness ofthe alleged favor, — For a similar irony, 
closely approaching the figure oxymoron, cp. Hist. L 21, exilii hono- 
rem expectandum. 

15. salarium . . . proconaulare, etc.: the salary usually given 
to a proconsuly namely, of the provinces mentioned. Salaries of the 
governors of provinces were regulated by Augustus according to rank. 
What this v^as for the proconsuls of the senatorial provinces of Asia 
and Africa is not known, nor, v^hat is unlikely, virhether it was the 
same for all consular proconsuls. The Emperor Macrinus iu 217 a.d. 
gave Aufidius Fronto a million sesterces, about $43,000, on his ref using 
the proconsulship of Africa, but this date is too late to allow of any 
inferences for the time of Domitian, nor is it at all certain whether 
that sum represents the regular salary even of the third century, there 
being no restriction upon the generosity of the emperor, and he may 
well have had special reasons f or it in view of the action of Aufidius. 

16. quibuadam . . . concessum: it is not known who these 
were. 

17. offensuB : with infinitive only here, Phaedr. IV. 11, 6, and 
Suet. Aug. 89. ez conBcientia: the innuendo seems unjust, for 
Domitian's real motives and hostile attitude toward Agricola were 
made sufficiently transparent by the rejection of his candidature, to- 
gether with the refusal to give him the salary granted to others under 
similar circumstances. ne quod vetuerat . . . emiBse : a good 
instance of Tacitean over-conciseness. Domitian refused to grant the 
salary, but Agricola's refusal to accept it could only have been pur- 
chased after it had been granted. 

18. Proprium, etc. : v^ith the sentiment may be compared Sen. 
de ira II. 33, 1, hoc habent pessimum animi . . . insolentes : quos 
laeserunt et oderunt. 

19. vero : novo, introducing the application of the general maxim 
to a particular case. praeceps in iram : so in Liv. XXIII. 7,12, 
and like promptus, pronus, facilis construed both with in and ad. 
inrevocabilior = implacabilior (its substitute elsewhere in Tacitus) 
is chiefly poetic and rare. It occurs first in Lucret. I. 468, where it is 
applied to time. 

22. famam fatumque provocabat: challenged distinction and 
death. The alliterative coUocation is Vei^ilian, e.g. Aen. VII. 79 ; 
VIII. 731. — fatum is not used elsewhere in Tacitus of an untimely 
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or vlolent death, but fama in its present sense of an unenviable dis- 
tinction or notpriety is generally common. 

23. Sciant, etc. : this famous passage, admirable alike in expres- 
sion and in the sonorousness of its stately rhythm, not only sounds 
the very keynote of Agricola's political convictions and lifelong prac- 
tice, but it also embodies the principles by which Tacitus himself was 
guided in his own career, as is evident from the numerous passages in 
which he inculcates the same opportunistic and temporizing doctrines. 
Cp. e.g. Ann, VI. 10 (16) of L. Piso, quoiiQns necessitas ingrueret^ 
sapienter moderans. inlicita: disloyalty. 

24. poBse . . . 6886 : a favorite collocation of Tacitus. Cp. e.g. 
ch. 44, 2, potest videri . . . effugisae. magii58 viros SasS . . . in- 
clSLriiSrftnt : observe the fine effect of these two most favored of 
rhythmical clausulae^ giving a sonorous finish to weighty sentiments. 
Cp. note ch. 30, 12. 

25. industria ac vigor adsint : on the plural predicate with two 
abstract nouns joined by ac^ see note ch. 4, 21. 

26. pleriqu6 = plurimi^ the classical signification, but very rare 
in Tacitus. Cp. note ch. 1, 10. per abrupta: sc. escendentes, i.e. 
the majority who lack the qualities just mentioned and injudiciously 
rebel against authority may, indeed, also reach great renown, but they 
do 80 over perilous paths, their effort culminating, without any ulti- 
mate benefit to their country, in a sensational death. Tacitus does 
not believe in political martyrdom, if it is not likely to bring about 
the realization bi the objects fought for. Cp. Ann. IV. 20 ; XIV. 12, 
sibicausam periculi fecit (sc. Thrasea), ceteris lihertatis initium non 
praebuit. 

Ohapter 43 • 29. Finis, etc. : this opening paragraph closely re- 
sembles Cic. de orat. IIL 2, 8, fuit hoc (sc. mors Crassf) luctuosum 
suisydcerbum patriae, grave bonis omnibus. It is a rhetorical rdiros, 
prescribed for the epilogus. Cp. Introd. pp. xviii f . 

30. eztranei8: outsiders; in Tacitus again, Ann. IV. 11, of one 
not related. — nobis — amicis— extraneis — ignotis, mark a descend- 
ing climax. etiam . . . que mm = et ne quidem. So again in 
Tac. Ann. XIII. 3; XVI. 22, quoque—non being frequently thus 
used. ignoti8que : and not even to those who knew him not. In 
this active sense, for ignarus, the word is rare, but found e.g. in Nae- 
vius, Cicero, Nepos, and occasionally in post-Augustan Latin. In T. 
again, Ann. II. 71. vulgus . . . populua : the collocation is fre- 
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quent in Tacitus, e.g. Dial. 7, 17, vulgus imperitum et tunicattta hic 
populus. populus of ten has a more or less political meaning ; vulgus^ 
on the other hand, is the people as yiewed from the social or intel- 
lectual side — the ignorant rabble. 

Fage 29. 1. Uc aliud agens: indifferent^ apathetic to public 
affairs. Cp. Dial. 32, 18. 

2. per fora et circuloB : in public and at private gatherings. In 
this sense, circulus is very common, but in Tacitus the word occurs 
only here and Ann. III. 54, in conviviis et circulis. locuti aunt : 
sc. mortem Agricolae, discussed. So e.g. Hist. I. 50, captam totiens 
. * . urbem . . . loquebantur; IV. 12, caesos ezercitus . . . non vt 
mala loquebantur; and Ann. XVI. 22, nunc te . . . civitas loquitur. 

3. laetatUB est, etc. : on the collocatio verborum see Introd, 
p. xxvi. 

4. Augebat : but what increased . . . was. On the emphatic posi- 
tion see Introd. p. xxvi and cp. Cic. Brut. I. 2, augebat etiam moles- 
tiam quod . . . vir egregius . . . extinctus. 

5. nobis nihil comperti quod . . . auaim : with the change of 
the person, common in all languages, cp. e.g. Cic. ad fam. V. 12, 1, 
ardeo . . . ut nomen nostrum, and note to Dial. 5, 4. 

6. ceterum : but be this as it may, resumptive, as often. vale- 
tudinem : illness, the word being rarely used of health without some 
attributive, like bona, optima. ez more principatus, etc. = prin- 
cipum . . . visentium, abstract for concrete, on which see note ch. 16, 
21. — It is related of the Emperors Trajan and Alexander Severus that 
they called upon their sick friends in person, 

7. libertorum . . . primi: elsewhere in Tacitus the usual epi- 
thet of liberti or amici is intimi, here applied to the physicians. 

8. cura : solicitude. — Observe the chiasmus, cura referring more 
particularly to medici^ inquisitio to the liberti. 

9. momenta: stages. 

10. dispositoa cursorea: relay couriers. Erom ch. 45, 15 it 
would appear that Domitian was at the time in his Alban villa, a little 
over one mile from Rome. constabat : the imperfect shifts the 
responsibility for this statement from the author, who was not present 
at the death of Agricola, to those who reported these details at the 
time. See note ch. 38, 21, and below 1. 14. — With this passage cp. 
Ann. II. 69, simul missi a Pisone incusabantur ut valetudinis adversa 
rimantes^ the charge that Germanicus was poisoned being, as in the 
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present instance, also onsubstantiated ; 73, praetuleritne ven^fidi signa 
parum constitit. 

11. nullo credente, etc. : i.e. no one belieying that tidings, if 
received with genuine sorrow, would be sought with such eager haste, 
the implication being that Domitian knew the cause of Agricola^s 
illness, and desired to learn as quickly as possible whether the poison 
had done its deadly work. Thus Tacitus virtually expresses his 
private conviction that the charge, though it could not be directly 
brought home to the emperor, was substantially true. See also ch. 
44, 7 ; 45, 28 f . Dio Cass. LX VI. 20 accuses Domitian directly of the 
murder of Agricola. Speciem, etc. : in his countenance he exhibited 
what was to pass as an indication of sincere grief of heart. With the 
phrase, cp. Cic. Verr., I. 8, 21, cupiebam animi dolorem vultu tegere, 
and especially Curt. VI. 9, 1 (32), vultu praeferena dolorem animu — 
speciesy in the sense of a sham pretext, as opposed to what is real and 
sincere, is common in all periods of the language. 

12. Becunu lam odii: i.e. he was no longer troubled by the 
uneasiness caused by his animosity toward Agricola, and could now 
with complacency affect real sorrow. — securu^, with a genitive, 
occurs first in Vergil, e.g. Aen. I. 860, and repeatedly in Tacitus. 

13. et qui : being a man who, subjunctive of characteristic. 

15. piisaimae : this superlative was censured by Cic. Phil. XIII. 
19, 43, as an unheard-of solecism committed by Antony, but, accord- 
ing to an ancient grammarian (Pompeius), Cicero employed it himself 
in his Letters, and it is certainly a recognized form in postr-Augustan 
Latin, being especially common in sepulchral inscriptions. Domi- 
tianum : the omission of an epithet is doubtless intended to heighten 
the contrast with the preceding laudatory superlatives. 

16. honore iudicioque : as a mark of honor and a sincere com- 
pliment. 

18. bono patre . . . malum pxlncipem : the antithesis is empha- 
sized, as often, by alliteration. See Introd. p. xxviii. The cijstom 
of bequeathing part of an estate to the emperor, so as to prevent ite 
confiscation, was common. See note Dial. 13, 19. 

Ohapter 44. 20. Gaio Caeaare tertimn concnile, etc. : i.e. 
June 13, 40 a.d. Only one consul is here given, because the col- 
league of Caligula died before entering upon his ofBce, and, hence, 
only one name was recorded in the Fasti consulares. 

22. decimo, etc. : i.e. August 23, 93 a.d. Conlega : Pompeius 
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Conlega. He is mentioned as the youngest ex-consul to give his opin- 
ion in regard to the punishment of Marius Friscus, the proconsul of 
Africa, who was convicted of extortion in 100 a.d., Pliny and Tacitus 
appearing for the plaintiff. PtIbco: the praenomen and nomen 
gentile are alike unknown, and even the cognomen is doubtful, being 
aJso given as Priscinus. 

23. habitum : extemal appearance, 

24. decentior quam sublixnior : attractive rather than imposing, 
— decentior serves as a comparative f or decorus, the Latin avoiding, 
if possible, the collocation of r's, so e.g. ferus, ferocior; mirus, mira- 
bilior. The present form is, however, rare, except in Quintilian. 
nihil metUB in vultu : i.e. there was nothing in his countenance, as 
in the case of Domitian (ch. 45, 22 ; Plin. Fan, 48), to inspire fear. 
— metus, in an active sense, is common in Tacitus and post-Augustan 
writers. 

25. gratia oris : genial, sweet expression. In this objective sense, 
the word is found only in poetry and post-Augustan prose, and is 
especially frequent in Quintilian, e.g. VI. prooem. 7, quid ille gratiae 
in vultu, Bupererat: predominated. For other meanings of this 
word, cp. ch. 22, 22 ; 34, 29 ; 44, 2 ; 46, 7, and the discussion in Gell. 
N. A. I. 22. 

26. ipse, contrasted with hahitus. In Greek, rb ttJkv irp6<r(»nrov . . . 
6 d* a^6s. medio in Bpatio integrae aetatiB ereptua : the com- 
parison of life with a race-track is a commonplace, and occurs as 
early as Plautus, e.g. Stich. I. 2, 23 (vs. 84), decurso aetatis spatio; 
but the phrase medio in spatio, with the unusual position of the adjec- 
tive as here, seems to have been taken from Cic. de orat. III. 2, 7, a 
passage which bears other points of resemblance to these closing 
chapters. See below. — integrae is virtually equivalent to an apposi- 
tional clause, defining spaiio aetatis, We may, therefore, translate : Cut 
off in the veryprime of life, while his facuUies were still unimpaired. 

27. quantum ad : the usual form in Tacitus f or the more common 
quod attinet ad, on which see note ch. 33, 19. 

28. OpibuB nimiiB, etc. : he took no delight in excessive riches, 
and, as a matter of fact, resplendent wealth had not fallen to his lot. 
speciosus is a very strong expression. Cp. Ann. III. 66, opihus . . . 
speciosus. — The statement itself is amply confirmed by other passages 
in this treatise, for the loss of Agricola's patrimony (ch. 4, 7 ; 7, 8), 
his conduct as praetor (ch. 6, 29), his scrupulous honesty (ch. 6, 20; 
9, 17), and the special emphasis laid upon his not receiving a procon- 
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sular salary (ch. 42, 15), are all alike mcompatible with great wealtfa* 
Cp. also Dio Cass. LXVI. 20, iu rc dTL/dq, rb \oivbv toO piov Kal ip 
Melq. . . . i^ffcv, ' Quippe : frequent in Tacitus in the sense of 
enim or nam^ with the usual ellipsis. But this lack of worldly goods 
Agricola bore with resignation, for, etc. He thus formed a marked 
contrast to Asinius Marcellus, of whom Tac. Ann, XIV. 40, says: 
claras neque morum spernendus habebatur, nisi quod paupertatem 
praecipuum malorum credebat, 

29. vera bona, etc, : the well-known Stoic doctrine that the wise 
and virtuous man is rich and a king. 

30. impleverat : he enjoyed to the fulleat extent^ were his in 
abundance. In Tacitus again, Hist. I. 16, impletum est omne consil- 
ium, si te bene elegi, but quite frequent elsewhere. — It is a kind of 
constructio praegnans, as Hist III. 40, proditam a Lucilio Basso 
Bavennatem classem (= handed over through the treason of). Cp. 
Introd, p. xxziii. et conanlari : On the consulship as the goal of a 
Boman^s ambition, see note Dial. 13, 29. 

Fage 30. 1. txiumphallbus, etc. : in this passage the honor of 
the triumphal omaments is treated with less depreciation than in ch. 
40, 21. All such distinctions were, however, regarded by the Stoics 
as &8id<popa. Cp. Tac. Hist. IV. 5, Uepl wl/ovs, 44. adstruere : 
bestow in addition. In this figiirative sense first in Ovid, A. A. II. 
119, thereafter common, e.g. Flin. Epist. III. 2, 5* In Tacitus again, 
Hist. I. 78. — With the thought, cp. Isoc. Etuzg. 28, ri ydp diriXiirep 
eddai/Mvlai, etc. and Introd. p. xxzvi. 

2. filia . . . BuperstitibuB : on the ablative absolute at the close, 
see Introd. p. zxvii. potest . . . effagiBse : on the collocatio ver- 
borum, cp. note ch. 42, 24. 

3. dignitate = dignitate senatoria. So again Ann. III. 17; with- 
out the ellipsis, Ann. III. 30 ; XVI. 17. 

4. adfinitatibua et amicitiia = adfinibus et amicis, here used in 
an asyndetic enumeration, because the preceding nouns are abstract. 
Cp. note ch. 16, 21. -^The concrete sense of the former occurs in Taci- 
tus only here and Ann. XI. 24 ; of the latter, Hist. I. 10 ; II. 63. 87 ; 
Ann. II. 27. 77 ; IV. 40 ; V. 2. / The thought is a commonplace, as is 
clear from Menander, Bhet. Gr. IX. 293 (lll. 420). 

6. auguxio votisque : correspond chiastically to durare in , . . 
lucem, and principem . . . videre, a word like optabat being supplied 
with votis out of ominabatur, i.e. in his prayers he hoped to see the 
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present happy age, and he prophetically foretold the accession of 
Trajan to the throne. Trajan^s achievements in Germany before 
91 A.D., the year of his consulshipf had drawn attention to him, as in 
the similar case of Vespasian (ch. 13, 28 ff.) and his future greatness 
seems to have been generally predicted. Cp. Plin. Paneg. 6, 94 ; Dio 
Cass. LXVII. 12, 1. The involved structure of the sentence was due 
to the author^s striving after conciseness. 

7. apud nostras auxla : in my presence. An instance of synec- 
doche. This particular quasi-personification occurs in four other 
Tacitean passages, viz. Hist. I. 26 ; Ann. I. 31 ; II. 39 ; lY. 29, but 
apparently not elsewhere. ominabatur = augurahatur et valde 
optabat. An instance of the so-called constructio praegnana. Cp. 
Introd. p. xxxiii. festinatae mortis : objective genitive. The 
passive meaning is first found in Sallust, e.g. lug. 64, 6 ; with the 
implication of prematurely infiicted death, e.g. Juv. lY. 96 f., mors 
. . . festinata, 

8. eiraBlBBe : sc. eumy \a the subject of solacium tulit, sc. nobis, as 
contrasted with sicut ei (1. 6). 

9. spiramenta : in this figurative sense the word occurs only here 
and in Tacitus^s imitator, Amm. Marcell. XXIX. 1, 40, who substitutes 
'mora for intervalla ; XIV. 7, 15. 

10. continuo et velut uno ictu: i.e. blows dealt out so un- 
ceasingly as to amount to but a single stroke. continuo is not used 
as an adverb by Tacitus, but may be conveniently translated as such 
here. 

11. ezhausit = perfodit ; merely a strengthened form of hdurire 
which is very often used in this sense. Cp. e.g. Claud. Quadrig. apud 
Gell. N', A. IX. 13, 17 ; Lucret. V. 1322 ; Liv. VII. 10, 10, uno altero- 
que subinde ictu ventrem atque inguina hausit; Tac. Hist. I. 41, 
iugulum eius hausisse. The other, generally accepted meaning, to 
drink up the blood, sap the strength o/, though still more common both 
in the simple and compound verb, would unnecessarily introduce a 
mixed metaphor. 

Ohapter 46. 12. Non vidit, etc. : such passages are typical of 
rhetorical consolationes, a species of composition much cultivated in 
ancient literature. Cp. Cic. de orat. III. 2, 8, non vidit (sc. Crassus) 
flagrantem bello Italiam . . . non sceleris nefarii principes civitatis 
reos , . . non exilium generi, non . . , C, Mari fugam . . . non 
illam . . . caedem omnium crudelissimam^ etc. Sulpicius in Cic. ad 
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fam, rv. 6, 6 ; Sen. Rhet. SnaB. VI. 6 ; Sen. oA Marc, 20, 6 ; Introd. 
p. XTili. obBeBBam curiam, etc. : this, according to Tac. Ann. 
XVI. 27, occurred under Nero at the trial of Thrasea. Here the 
same seems to have been related merely on rhetorical grounds to 
round out the picture. 

13. conBularium caedeB: of the twelve yictims of Domitian, 
mentioned by Suet. Domit, 10. 11. 16, nine were ex-consuls. Agricola's 
name is not among them, doubtless because the author did not regard 
the emperor as in any way responsible for his untimely death. See 
note ch. 43, 11. femlnarum : e.g. Gratilla, the wife of Arulenus 
Busticus, Arria and Farmia, respectively the wife and daughter of 
Paetus Thrasea. 

14. ezilla et fugaB : the latter is added as the wider term, includ- 
ing exiUumy relegatio^ and other modes of banishment. See Introd, 
p. xzx. — The same collocation is found, e.g. Cic. de orat, III. 3, 9, 
and with the plural of fuga, in Sen. Agam. 123. una adhuc vic- 
toria CaruB Mettius : Mettius Carusy a notorious informer in the 
reign of Domitian, known as the accuser, e.g. of Senecio (see note 
ch. 2, 18), of Fannia, and of Pliny the Younger (cp. Plin. Epist, VII. 
27, 14). He was himself denounced by one Heliodorus and executed, 
probably shortly after the death of Domitian. He is frequently men- 
tioned together with Baebius Massa. — On the transposition of the 
cognomen, cp. Introd. p. xxv. TTna . . . victoria : on the strength 
ofas yet but one mctory, Ablative of value. The phrase, like cense- 
hatur, is sarcastic. — The identity of this first victim is unknown. 

15. cenaebatur = aestimabatur, he was held in esteem, a post- 
Augustan usage of the verb, on which see note Dial, 39, 30. intra : 
within the walls o/, the preposition being strongly emphatic. Alba- 
nam arcem : Domitian^s favorite villa is so designated by Juv. IV. 
146 and Dio Cass. LXVII. 1, 2, t6 *A\pap6p . . . ripd. dKp&tro\ip. 

16. MeBBalini: L, Valeriu^ Catullua Messalinus, consul 73 a.d., 
one of the most infamous delatores at the court of Domitian, denounced 
in scathing language by Plin. Epist, IV. 22, 5, and by Juv. IV. 113 ff., 
who styles him mortifer and monstrum, He was blind and seems not 
tohavesurTiyedDomitian (t96). Btrepebat : resoundecJ. In this 
tropical sense the word is extremely rare, e.g. Plin. N. H. VIII. 42, 64, 
156. Maesa BaebiuB : Baebius Massa, procurator of Africa in 70 
A.D4, and even at that time, according to Tac. Hist, IV. 50, optimo 
cuique exitiosus et inter causas malorum quae moz tulimus, saepius 
rediturus, Agricola died just before the impeachment of Baebius by 
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Pliny and Senecio for malfeasance in the goyemment of Hispania. 
The trial resulted in his conviction, but the sentence was not carried 
out. 

17. noBtrae . . . manua: i.e. of senators, including Tacitus. 
Cp. Plin. IX. 13, 2, in aenatu senator senatori . . . manus intulisset, 
where the trial of Helvidius is narrated at iength. Helvidium: 
son of Helvidius Priscus (on whom cp. note ch. 2, 18), consul 87 a.d. 
He was accused of 16se majest^ and executed. The date of his death 
is fixed by this passage, i.e. shortly after August 23, 93 a.d. 

18. Maurici : lunius Mauricus, brother of Rusticus, whose exe- 
cution is referred to in ch. 2, 17, an intimate f riend and correspondent 
of Pliny the Younger, and highly esteemed by Nerva and Trajan. In 
70 A.D. he requested Vespasian to submit to the senate the names of 
all informers found in the imperial records. Cp. Tac. IRst. IV. 40. 
He was banished by Domitian, but recalled by Nerva. visuB : sc. 
foedavit, to be supplied by zeugma out of perfudit, and this the more 
easily, because sanguis is often joined with both these verbs. I.e. us 
the sight of Mauricus, sent into exile, and of Rusticus, led to execu- 
tion, has polluted ; us Senecio besprinkled with his innocent blood. 

19. Senecio : see note ch. 2, 18. tamen: i.e. despite his cruel 
disposition. Bubtrazit ocuIob : the phrase, found also Ann, III. 53 ; 
XVI. 26, and its analogue, subtrahere aures, seems to be Tacitean. 

21. videre : sc. eum. adapici : sc. ab eo. 

22. BubBcriberentur : i.e. the ever-present informers would 
record our very sighs to be made to testify against us on some 
future occasion. denotandia: to make mental note of. On the 
final gerundive, see note ch. 23, 23 ; with sufficere, as here, e.g. Ann. 
m. 72, and Quiiit. I. 9, 3. 

23. paUoribuB : abstract for concrete, cp. note ch. 16, 21. Here 
perhaps influenced by rubor, with which it seems intentionally con- 
trasted. — Domitian^s very look sufficed to drive the blood from many 
a face, which would not escape the delatores. vultuB et rubor : 
with its ruddy glow. This is attested by Tac. Hist. IV. 40; Plin. 
Paneg. 48; Suet. Dom. 18, though different and less disparaging 
reasons for it were occasionally given. 

24. contra pudorem muniebat : his ruddy complexion did not 
V allow a blush of shame, which his atrocities should have called forth, 

to be seen or recognized as such. The passage seems slightly incon- 
sistent with ch. 42, 14, nec erubuit. With the statement itself, cp. 
Sen. Epist, 11, 3. 
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This matchless epilogue (ch. 46, 26 ff.), so f oll of piercing tenderness 
and solemn eloquence, is in its reflections to a large extent made up of 
well-known and often recorring rhetorical commonplaces, but such 
is the consummate art of Tacitus that he has nevertheless breathed a 
new originality into borrowed material, and at the same time suc- 
ceeded in creating the indelible impression of a spontaneous and 
deeply sincere outburst of sorrow and affection. See also Introd. 
p. xix. 

25 f. Tu vero, etc. : cp. Xen. Ages. 6, 3, filos re e^jcXe^s Koi ddyaros 
u)paios ; Cic. de orat. III. 8, 12, ego vero te, Craase, cum vitae flore^ 
tura mortis opportunitate . . , et ortum et extinctum arhitror. 

27. constans et libens: with courage and cheerfulnesa. 

28. fatum ezceplBti : Tacitus has some thirty phrases for death 
and dying, he being fond of working variations upon commonplace 
expressions. Cp. in this treatise, ch. 1, 14 ; 2, 18 ; 3, 19. 24 ; 6, 3 ; 
7, 8 ; 16, 27 ; 16, 32 ; 29, 2 ; 31, 17 ; 38, 21 ; 41, 26 ; 42, 6 ; 43, 29. 9 ; 
44, 21. 27. 11 ; 46, 13. 19. 27. 1. 8. Excipere fatum occurs e.g. Sen. 
Epist. 76, 23. tamquam . . . donares : the tamquam clause, 
giving the inference of others (1. 27), according to Tacitean usage, 
on which see note ch. 16, 19, is based more particularly upon libens^ 
for a man such as Agricola must be assumed to have met death 
constans^ even if there had been no suspicion of foul play. That he 
should by his manner have given the impression of exonerating Domi- 
tian would be quite in accord with his character, as drawn in this 
treatLse. pro virili portione : apparently a new coinage to avoid 
the hackneyed pro virili parte (not in Tacitus). The phrase occurs 
also Hist. III. 20, but is generally very rare. Cp. Introd, p. xxv. 

30. erepti : the use of a perfect passive participle for an abstract 
noun is characteristic of Tacitean style. Of the nearly thirty in- 
stances, however, it is found in the smaller works only here and 
Dial. 29, 22 ; 37, 27. 

Fage 31. 1. valetadini = aegro. Cp. note ch. 16, 21. 

3. animo figeremus : a phrase first found in Yerg. Aen, lY. 16. — 
On the ablative of place where, see note ch. 12, 4. — With the senti- 
ment, cp. the words put into the mouth of the dying Grermanicus in 
Ann. II. 71 (cited below, ch. 46, 12). Noater hic : this collocation 
is especially common in the DialoguSy e.g. 16, 16, hunc nostrum; 
in the later works only here and Hist. II. 47, hanc virtutem vestram. 
The demonstrative, moreover, which elsewhere always precedes, here 
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foUows, because of the anaphora, noater — nostrum — nohis. — The 
ref erence is more particularly to Tacitus and his wif e. 

4. condicione: owing to, through the circumstance, the noun 
taking the place of a preposition, like beneficio (^Dial. 8, 29), ope 
(Hist. IV. 24), merito {Hist. V. 4). — On the absence of Tacitus 
between 89-93/4, see note ch. 42, 4 and Introd. p. vi. 

5. ante quadriennium = quadriennio ante, a very common idiom 
in Tacitus and post-Augustan Latin generally. It occurs first in 
Nepos, Dat. 11, ante aliquot dies. Ante and likewise post gradually 
lost their adverbial character, and were regarded only as prepositlons. 
Omnia . . . superfuere honori tuo : all the ministrations of affeo 
tion were thine in ahundance. * In this sense honor is Yergilian, but 
rare. Cp. Aen. XII. 56 f., si quis Amatae Tangit honos animum. — 
With the meaning of superfuere, cp. Crerm. 6, 4 ; 26, 18 ; Hist. I. 61, 
and note ch. 44, 25. 

7. comploratus = simul ploratus. The earliest instance of this 
usage, f or cum in composition with a verb either intensifies or is equiv- 
alent to inter se. The present meaning of the compound is a Grae- 
cism, especially common with verbs denoting sorrow or mourning, and 
hence the very few similar instances found in Latin, before Tertullian 
and other African writers, occur in what are evident translations, e.g. 
Ter. Ad. Prol. 6 ; Cic. Top. 3, 12. 

8. aliquid pathetically expresses the condition of the sick man, 
who, already in the shadow of death, is yet dimly conscious of the 
absence of his only child. 

Ohapter 46. 10. Si quis piorum, etc. : the belief in a hereafter 
for the virtuous and the good has found frequent expression in the 
ancient poets and philosophers, one of the earliest literary passages 
being Eur. Alc. 744 f., E^ di rt, k&kci UXhv iar dyadoTs, etc, and in 
Homan writers, Plaut. Trin. 649 f., Fortunatorum memorant insulas 
quo cunctij qui aetatem egerint caste suam, conveniant. — The state- 
ment of a transference to the Elysian fields is prescribed for the 
encomium by the rhetorician Menander, Bhet. Gr. III. 414, 16 Sp. 
See also Introd. p. xix. ut sapientibuB placet : i.e. the philoso- 
phers, more particularly, it would seem, the Stoic Chrysippus. 

12. noaque et domum : on que — et, a f avorite collocation in 
Tacitus, when the pronoun precedes, cp. note ch. 18, 10. desi- 
dexlo . . . lamentis, etc., correspond chiastically to nos and domum 
(Agricola^s wife and daughter). Such injunctions to survivors seem 
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to have been a rhetorical commonplace. Cp. the speech of the dying 
Germanicus in Ann. II. 71, non hoc praecipuum amicorum munus est 
prosequi defunctum ignavo questu^ sed quae voluerit meminissef quae 
mandavei'it exsequi, and Introd, p. xix. 

14. quaa : i.e. virtutes tuas iam in locum piorum translatas, 
fas eat : this religious term, in place of licet or the like, seems inten- 
tionally chosen, for it was a widespread belief among the ancients 
that loud and excessive lamentations disturb the peace of the dead, 
hence also placide quiescas above. Cp. Stat. Silv. II. 6, 93 Vl. 

15. inxnortalibus : lifelong. In this restricted meaning, e.g. 
Flancus in Cic. ad fam, X. 11, 1, inmortales ago tibi gratias agamque 
dum vivam; ad Q. fr. III. 1, 3, 9; TeCc. Hist. IV. 32. Cp. the analo- 
gous use of aeternus, e.g. Lucret. III. 907 ; Tac. Ann. XIV. 55. fd 
natura suppeditet, Blmilitudine : observe the force of the subjunc- 
tive, implying that while their admiratio was boundless, they might 
possibly not be able to reach the standard set by his lofty character. 

17. Id . . . praeceperim : this thought . . . / would impress 
upon. Potential subjunctive, as in ch. 10, 25. — The infinitive after 
praecipio occurs again in Tacitus in ch. 38, 29, but it may here have 
been used because of the ut clause f ollowing. 

19. facta dictaque : the usual order of this phrase, common in 
both Greek (^67^ Kal ipyifi) and Latin, is reversed to emphasize the 
deeds of Agricola as the more important. secum revolvant : turn 
over in their minds. In this peculiar sense the word is first found in 
Verg. Aen. II. 101, and then occasionally in later poetry, but in prose 
only here and again Ann. III. 18, quanto plura recentium . . . revolvo. 
The figure seems to be taken from the ancient method of reading, the 
papyrus having to be unrolled on the left, if a reperusal was intended. 

20. formamque ac figuram : an alliterative collocation, especially 
frequent in Cicero, and not rare elsewhere. — Cp. note ch. 33, 12. 

21. corporis complectantur . . . imaginlbus: this is said in 
allusion to a custom often referred to in Greek and Latin poetry. 
Cp. e.g. Stat. Silv. IL 7, 126 ff. VI. non quia . . aed for the more 
usual non quod, with the subjunctive introduces a rejected reason, the 
true grounds being added with sed. So often in Tacitus. 

23. simulacra . . . posais : the idea that character and achieve- 
ments live in memory long after commemorative statues have van- 
ished finds its earliest expression in Pindar (iVem. V. 1), and is there- 
after reiterated in various ways, by poets, historians, orators, and 
rhetoricians, throughout antiquity. Cp. esp. Xen. Ages. 11, 14, ii fxip 
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Tov fff&fMTOs f(rxvf yripdffKet, ij dk ^vxvi iKifirj tQv dyaOQv &y'^paT6s icTivi 
Isocr. Euag, 73 ; Sen. ad Polyh, 18, 2 ; Stat. 8ilv, V. 1, 1 ; Amm. Marc. 
XIV. 6, 8, and Tac. Ann, IV. 38. 

25. tuis ipse : your own. Cp. note ch. 1, 10. 

26. Quidquid . . . renim: note the equilibriam of clanses, the 
anaphora, and the sonorous rhythm of this fervent passage. 

28. in fama renim : in the story of his deeds. Cf. Tac. Hist. IV. 
39, daros rerum fama. 

29. veterum . . . obruit: observe the three successive allitera- 
tive groups. oblivio obruit : the phrase is found in a somewhat 
similar passage in Cic. Brut. 15, 60, nisi unius esset Enni testimonio 
cognitum, hunc (sc. Cethegum) vetustas, ut alios fortasse multoSf 
oblivione obruisset. Cp. also the famous passage in Hor. Cai*m. IV. 
9, 25 ff., Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona Multi; sed omnes inlacri- 
mabiles Urgttentur ignotique longa Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
— Agricola came near meeting with the same fate, for, excepting 
two meagre references in Dio Cass., viz. XXXIX. 50, 4 and LXVI. 
20, 1, our knowledge of his very ezistence is based entirely on this 
biography. 

30. narratuB et traditus BupersteB, correspond respectively and 
in the same order to in animis hominum^ in aeternitate temporum^ and 
in fama rerum^ i.e. Agricola's life, made known to men and handed 
down to posterity, will suryive in this story of his deeds. 
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The deviations from the tezt of Halm^ here noted follow the 
bracket. — C, B. refers to my Notes to the Agricola in the Classical 
Beview, vol. XI. (1897), pp. 326-332. — i?'. to Fumeaux's edition, 
Oxford, 1898. — A(r)= Vat. 3429; B(A) = Vat. 4498. 

Chapter 3, line 12. aet] et — MSS. See F. ad loc. 

4, 16. ultra quam] ultraque quam — Baehrens. Cp. C. B. 325. 

4, 17. ac senatori] {ac senatori). Cp. C. B. 326. Andresen (and 
F, is disposed to agree with him) has objected to this deletion on the 
ground that senatori may be taken in an anticipatory sense, as in Dial. 
28, 3, principes liberos (destined to be leaders) and Ann. III. 59, rec- 
torem generis humani (the future ruler). This explanation would be 
acceptable if the text read ac consuli, expressive of the highest attain- 
able goal, as in the examples just cited ; but to reach senatorial rank 
was certainly no conspicuous achievement, and its mention immedi- 
ately upon Bomano is in the nature of an anti-climax. 

6, 18. 20. pro consule . . . pro consule] proconsulem . . . 
proconsul. 

6, 27. tenor] t certior — MSS. No satisfactory emendation of this 
admittedly corrupt reading has yet been proposed. Tenor (Rhena- 
nus) gives a tolerable sense, but it is paleographically out of the ques- 
tion, and the word does not occur elsewhere in Tacitus. Cp. C. B. 
325. 

6, 29. medio rationls] medio moderationis. Cp. C. B. 326. 

6, 2. effecit] /eciY— MSS. Cp. Cic. in Verr. V. 2, 5; Ovid, ex 
Font. I. 1, 65. 

8, 23. dignmn eat : Tacitus elsewhere omits the copula after dig- 
num and indignum. See C. B. 326. I have now retained it with the 
MSS. because the ellipsis of the copula had not yet reached the pro- 
portions it had in the later writings. See Introd. p. xxxii. Possibly 
also, as Andresen suggests, it may have been here designedly expressed 
to prevent erat from being understood. 

154 
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9, 27. Haud . . . elSglt. I have given this senarius (or skazon) 
as a quotation. It is metrically perfect, contains a complete thought, 
poetically ezpressed,*and could be omitted without disturbing the con- 
text. None of the other rhythmical lines in Tacitus satisfy all these 
conditions. See note ch. 10, 15. 

10, 13. iama est transgresBa, sed] fama, sed transgressis et ~ 
Purser, Hermathenay vol. X. (1898), p. 190, a paleographical improve- 
ment upon Schomann^s emendation of the corrupted text (est trans- 
gressis sed, i.e. transgressis et), The et is the more appropriate, since 
inmemum and enorme are not synonymous in this passage. See note 
adloc. 

11, 8. vi] usu — MSS. Cp. Purser, l.c. p. 190 and note ad loc. 

11, 11. deprehendas . . . persuasione] deprehendas ac . . . 
persuasiones. Cp. C. B. 326. 

12, 4. patiena frugnm, fecundum] frugum patiens^ fecundum. 
Cp. C. E. 327. — The reading arhorum fecundum, which has met with 
considerable f avor, is rendered impossible by tarde mitescunt^ cito pro- 
veniunt, the same objection applying to pecorum fecundum, which 
Purser pxefers, l.c. p. 190. 

14, 11. Veranius] Q. Veranius — Ritter. 

15, 23. manum] manus — Pomponius Laetus. 

15, 2. impetuB integris] impetus — MSS. Cp. F. ad loc. 

16, 19. cuiusque] quisque — Nipperdey, the synchysis (cp. note 
Dial. 12, 7) being quite Tacitean. suae cuiusque seems too ambiguous. 

16, 31. esset, seditio] et seditio — MSS. Cp. F. ad loc. 

17, 6. minuta . . . et] et minuta . . . {et) — see C. B. 327. 

17, 13. BU8tinuit(que)] sustinuitque — MSS. Cp. C. B. 328. 

18, 7. Bubitis] dubiis — MSS. See note ad loc. 

18, 9. patriuB] proprius (prius — MSS.). Cp. note ad loc. pa- 
trius is incompatible with lectissimos. 

18, 12. qui mare : this much molested passage is perfectly sound. 
See note ad loc. 

19, 6. t ludere pretio] ludere pretio. See note and F. ad loc. 

19, 8. pro prozimiB] proximis — MSS. 

20, 19. invitamenta] incitamenta — A' (F). See note ad loc. 
20, 22. tanta] et tanta—MSS. The reading of the MSS. is un- 

objectionable. See note ad loc. 

22, 12. deBertum, nam . . . hiems, crebrae eruptioneB] de- 
sertum, crebrae eruptiones, nam — MSS. Halm's transposition is 
quite unjustiflable, both on intemal (see note ad loc.) and extemal 
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groands. For not only is the insertion of crehrae erupUones between 
intrepida hiems and et sibi quisque praesidiz) paleographically unwar- 
ranted, but it also inyolves a flagrant violation of the Tacitean nsage 
of et after an asyndeton, and at the same time rudely separates two 
statements which clearly belong together. 

22, 21. et erat ut] et ut erat — Henrichsen. This emendation, 
independently suggested also by Purser, l.c. p. 192, is extremely easy 
and satisfactory, while ut erat of the MSS. or et erat ut is awkward 
and ambiguous, referring equally to what precedes and to what fol- 
lows. But Tacitus would certainly not afi&rm the charge involved in 
acerhior. With Henrichsen*s reading, he qualifies the statement in 
two ways. Agricola was not acerhus, but at best only iniucundus, 
and even that only adversus malosy for he was habitually comis honis, 

23, 25. peroucurrerat] percurrerat — B(A), WoelflBin. Tacitus 
seems to have avoided the reduplicated f orms in compounds. 

24, 32. nave prlma transgreBsus : crossing over with a fleet for 
the first time. The conjectures made to this passage are without 
ezception unwarranted. See C. E. 328 and notes ad loc. 

24, 10. differunt : interiora parum, melius adituB . . . cog- 
niti] differunt {in melius), Aditus , . . cogniti — Wex. Halm^s 
interpolation of interiora parum, apart from its boldness, attributes 
to Tacitus a most gratuitous statement. In mdius is probably the 
marginal note or interlinear gloss of some patriotic Irish scribe which 
subsequently intnided into the text. The MS. tradition of the Agric- 
ola being distinct from the other works of Tacitus, and the contents 
of this particular chapter appealing, as it must have done, directly to 
Irishmen, lends color to the supposition that the archetypon came 
from one of the famous Irish scriptoria. Scribes have often relieved 
their feelings by marginal remarks of this nature. 

25,21. timebantur] ^ime&a^ — UiiteT, timehant — MSS. Agricola 
is the subject tbroughout (incohabat, amplexus, exploravit). There 
is, therefore, no reason for writing timehantur, particularly as timehat 
is an equally simple correction. Agricola feared that the march of 
a Roman army might be rendered dangerous by the presence of the 
natives through whose territory they had to pass. 

26, 17. et Romania : I should prefer to read at with Baehrens. 

28, 9. uno renavigante] uno retro remigante, Cp. C, B, 320. 
The MSS. read uno remigante, which is admittedly corrupt. 

29, 24. Probably Tacitus wrote tuUt, sed (set) for tulit etj a case 
of haplography, the final * t ^ (of tulit) being, as often, mistaken for 
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an ' s/ So perhaps also 37, 22, humusy sed for kumus et, as suggested 
by Halm. 

31, 26. in patientiam bellatuxi] in paenitentiam arma laturi — 
Wex ; in paenitentiam laturi — MSS. — The emendation of Wez is by 
far the simplest of the many suggested, and is highly satisfactory in 
sense. I can see no force in Woelfflin^s objection that the Britons had 
already taken up arms, and could not, theref ore, be said, laturi, Nor 
can I understand why Tacitus (as F. ad loc. maintains) should have 
shrunk from using a perfectly intelligible phrase like arma ferre in 
paenitentiam, Faenitentiam might of course be regarded as the false 
solution of the compendium for patientiam, which, be it observed, 
is not found in the MSS. ; but even if it were, the former would be 
the difflcilior lectio, because a less commonplace, and therefore a 
more Tacitean, antithesis to Ubertatem than patientiam. We shall 
take up ai'ms against the Romans, says Calgacus, in the hope of secur- 
ing our liberty, and not in the expectationof having ever to regret 
the attempt, as was the case with the Brigantes. 

32, 9. alia : possibly this represents the compendium for aliena, a 
reading highly suitable to the context, but see note note ad loc. 

33, 1. virtute vestra] virtute et — MSS. — Peter alone of recent 
editors has defended the traditional reading, but I cannot accept his 
reasons. imperium Bomanum does not merely represent the substitu- 
tion of an abstract f or the concrete, but is clearly a personification used 
to avoid the mention of Domitian, for the successes referred to belong 
f or the chief part in the reign of that emperor, Peter erroneously sup- 
posing that the abstract was employed so as to include Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian. The Empire once personified, it was as natural 
as it was legitimate to predicate virtus, or any other quality of it. 
See also note ad loc. I have, therefore, had no hesitation in restoring 
the reading of the MSS. 

33, 0. monteave] montesque — Urlichs. The suggestion of an 
alternative is quite out of place, the aim of the speaker being to give 
a cumulative effect in the enumeration of the hardships the Roman 
soldier had overcome. The coUocation, paludes montesque etflumina, 
is, moreover, exceedingly common in Tacitus, -ve -et, not being found 
at all. Cp. note ch. 12, 3. 

33,11. acies] veniunt — Schoene; animus — MSS. Dare aciem 
occurs only in Val. Flacc. V. 617, and should, therefore, not have been 
forced upon T. veniunt, though not a certain emendation, gives an 
excellent sense and is methodically as justifiable as acies» 
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33, 14. ut . . . ita] et . . , (item). Cp. my review of Fur- 
neaux's edition, Class. Beview, XIII. (1890), p. 213. The item of the 
MSS., changed by Rhenanus into ita, which, if the original, would 
hardly have been thus corrupted, seems to be nothing more than a 
dittography of the final letters of fron^em. The confusion of et, ut^ 
at is notoriously frequent, while the ellipsis of sed in an adversative 
asyndeton is characteristically Tacitean. Cp. Introd. p. xxxi. 

33, 21. mors torpi vita potior] mors^ turpi vita potior, — 
Schoene. I.e. mors . . . et incolumitas . . . eodem loco sita sunt. 

34, 3. noviBfdmae res et eztremo meta torpor . . . aciem 
in his vestigiis] n. r. et extremus metus corpora . . . (aciem) . . . in 
h. V. — See C. H. 329, and F. ad loc. Prof. MerrilPs suggestion, in 
Class. Bev. XII. (1898), p. 366, to read etiam for aciem, though paleo- 
graphically very easy, involves a flat contradiction of the context, 
whether we take etiam in the sense of even or of also, as is evident 
from hi . . . fugacissimi and quos . . . deprehensi sunt. 

35, 16. bellanti] bellandi — MSS. Cp. Andresen and F. ad loc. 

36, 30. cohortes] cohortes tres — Rhenanus. 

36, 10. equitiui turmae : the explanation given in the note ad 
loc, I feel convinced, disposes of the many difficulties to which this 
passage has given rise, without altering the text, although it is possi- 
ble that equitum merely represents a false solution of the compendium 
intended f or equorum. There were no equites among the Caledonians ; 
on the other hand, the phrase cannot be applied to the Romans without 
making the entire paragraph hopelessly unintelligible ; but inasmuch 
as turmae equitum was a well-known technical term for a detachment 
of Roman cavalry, nothing was more natural than that the scribe 
of the archetypon understood equitum with turmae. But this word is 
frequently used of a crowd or horde of animals, and I so interpret it 
in this passage, whether we actually read equorum or regard equi- 
tum in this sense as one of Tacitus^s many Vergilian reminiscences. 
F. Haverfield (Glass. Bev. XIII. p. 306) in a very recent refixamina- 
tion of the five passages, generally cited for the use of eques = equus, 
has denied the validity of this equation. His argumentation does not 
appear convincing to me, nor do I see why eques may not have been 
employed in the analogously ambiguous sense that horse is in English, 
and cavalleria in Italian. Cp. also Milton, P. L. I. 307, chivalry = 
knights. In any case, the present passage, though hitherto overlooked, 
fumishes a very clear instance of this confusion; every other interpre- 
tation involving insuperable difficulties. 
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36, 14. aequa . . . aegre, etc.] t aequa . . . t aegre. This 
emendation of the corrupt text gives a good sense, but it is more than 
doubtful, if it represents what Tacitus wrote. 

37, 19. vacui spernebant] {vacui) spernebant. vacui I believe 
to be a gloss on pugnae expertes, which taken by itself is ambiguous. 
In any case, the fact that these Britons were vacui cannot iiaye been 
given as the reason why they despised the small number of the 
Bomans. 

37, 1. titem] identidem — Hutter. 

37, 6. perscrutari] persultare — Rhenanus. See F, ad loc. 

38, 19. consilia (aliqua)] consilia aliqua — MSS. See note and 
F. ad loc. 

38, 23. deserti] secreti — MSS. See note ad loc. and Purser l.c. 
p. 198. 

38, 30. peditem atque equites] pedites atque equites, See 
C. B. 329. 

38, 2 f . prozimo aono . . . reditura erat] proximo . . . redie- 
rat — MSS. Cp. Andresen and F. ad loc. 

39, 6. ezcepit : this reading may be defended as in note ad loc, 
but accepit would be preferable. The codex B (A) ha^ only coepit, 
aiid the two verbs are frequently confused in MSS. Cp. my note to 
Dial. 1, 14 (p. 60 edit. maior). 

41, 27. vigorem et constantiam et ezpertum . . . animiui] 
vigorem, constantiam c^ etc — A (r). This reading, though hitherto 
universally rejected, accords with the consistent practice of Tacitus in 
the use of et after an asyndeton, the third member being amplified and 
adding a new and often, as here, the most important element in the 
enumeration. Cp. Hist, I. 16 (cited in note ch. 41, 7) and Ifitrod. 
p. xxviii. 

41, 28. eonim quibus ezercitus committi solerent, quibus] 
ceterorum quibus — Grotius ; eorum quihus — MSS. 

42, 13. preces ezcuBantis] preces se excusantis. Cp. note ad loc 

43, 6. adfirmare ut ausim] guod.(Acidalius) firmare (Henrich- 
sen, Woelflflin). The ad is a corruption of qd, the lower part of * q ' 
having become obliterated. The use of the simple verb is quite 
Tacitean. Cp. e.g. Ann. I. 81, de comitiis . . . vix quidquam firmare 
ausim ; VI. 28, quae vetus memoria firmavit. 

43, 7 f. libertorum primi et medicorum intimi : as intimi is 
the standing epithet of liherti in Tacitus, one is strongly tempted to 
read with Emesti, medicorum primi et lihertorum intimi or simply 
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to interchange the attributives, but such a change cannot be justified 
on any methodical grounds. 

43, 12. dolorls habita vultuque prae ae tulit] doloris animi 
vuUu{que) prae 86 tulU — Baehrens, and see C.B. 329 f. 

44, 21. sexto] quarto — Petavius. Cp. Andresen and F, ad loc. 
44, 24. Impetus] metus — A (F) in margin, impetus — A (F), 

metus et impetus — B (A). The readings in AB seem to me quite 
untenable ; metu^^ however, is unobjectionable. See note ad loc. and 
cp. with the entire passage Plut. Demet, 2, rh yd.p Tp6<rtoTov (= vultus) 
X^pi-v (= gratia) koX ^dpoi (= suhlimior) Kal <f>6po¥ (= metus) Kal cSpav 
(= decentior) elxe. 

44, 28 ff. peregit. Quippe . . . poterat? opibus . . . con- 
tigerant. filia . . . ■uperstitibus poteet, etc.] peregit. Opihus 
. . . contigerant. Quippe . . . poterat^ filia . . . superstitihus f 
potest, etc. On this transposition, see C. B. 330-331, ihid. yoI. XIII. 
(1899), p. 213. 

44, 29. contigerant] non contigerant — MSS. Cp. C. S, 331 and 
note ad loc. 

45, 17. (iam) tum] nondum. See C. B. 332. 

46,12. nosque domum] no^gt^e e^ domum — Urlichs. The inser- 
tion of et seems called f or, not as though Tacitus, as Agricola's son-in- 
law, could not have spoken of himself as a member of his family (so 
F. ad loc), but partly because que — et, if the sentence begins with a 
personal pronoun, is the rule in Tacitus (see note ch. 18, 10), partly 
because of a& . . . lamentis. See note ad loc. 

46, 16. te potius . . . colamoB] potius . . . te eolamtis. See 
C. B. 332. 
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